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Franklyn Arthur Fohnson 


Foreword by the Rt. Hon. General 
LORD ISMAY 


* , . . he has performed a major public 
service . . . . a scholarly book, a wise one, 
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lessons it conveys are of incalculable impor- 
tance.’ Sir Arthur Bryant in THE SUNDAY 
TIMES 50s. net 
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H. S. Ferns 
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The Aragonese Crown and the Knights 
Hospitallers of Rhodes: 1291-1350 


e le original function of the Knights of St. John was the provision 
of hospitality and medical care for Christians in Jerusalem, but 
early in the twelfth century the Order was reorganized on a military 
basis and, while never abandoning its charitable activities, later 
devoted itself primarily to the recapture of Jerusalem and the 
defence of Syria, fighting in crusading campaigns, building and 
garrisoning castles. Behind this activity lay a great work of 
recruiting men, raising money and administering the wide estates 
with which the Order had been endowed in Europe. The inter- 
national nature of the Order and its theoretical independence of any 
sovereignty except that of the pope produced serious conflicts of 
allegiance and privilege, for its rights, exemptions and duties cut 
across, and even endangered, the interests of the realms in which its 
possessions lay. In Spain the position was further complicated by 
the Order’s participation in the reconquista, the crusade against the 
Moors. During the first half of the fourteenth century, after the 
fall of the Holy Land and the effective conclusion of the Aragonese 
reconquista, the Hospitallers of Aragon continued to owe money and 
service to the Order but the crown, in perpetual conflict with the 
government of the Order at Rhodes and with its sovereign, the 
pope, persistently struggled to acquire control of these resources. 


1 J. Delaville le Roulx, Les Hospitaliers en Terre Sainte et a Chypre, 1100-1310 (Paris, 
1904); Les Hospitaliers a Rhodes jusqu’a la mort de Philibert de Naillac, 1310-1421 (Paris, 
1913) (henceforth Delaville, Rhodes); and Cart,Jaire général de l’Ordre des Hospitaliers de 
S. Jean de Jérusalem, 4 vols. (Paris, 1894-1906) (henceforth Cartulaire). For the history of 
the Order in Spain, S. Garcia Larragueta, E/ gran priorado de Navarra de la Orden de San 
Juan de Jerusalén: siglos XII-XIII, 2 vols. (Pamplona, 1957) (henceforth Garcia, Navarra); 
its excellent bibliography for all Spain covers the fourteenth century. For the sources 
used here see J. Delaville le Roulx, ‘ Les archives de l’Ordre de l’Hépital dans la Péninsule 
Ibérique ’, in Nowvelles archives des Missions scientifiques et littéraires, iv (1893) (henceforth 
Archives); Cartulaire, i, pp. cxxxv-clvii, ocxiii-ccxxi; additional information in A. 
Luttrell, ‘ A mote on the Archives of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in Spain’, 
in Melita Historica, ii, no. 3 (1958). The material for the period in the Royal Malta 
Library (Valletta), Archives of the Order (cited as Malta, cod.), is scanty but valuable. 
There is a considerable amount in Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid), partly in the 
Registros de la Castellania de Amposta, i-iv (Seccidn de Cédices, 599. B-Goz. B) (cited 
as Reg. Amp.), partly in the six-volume Cartulario Magno de la Castellania de Amposta 
(ibid. 648. B-653. B) (cited as Cart. Mag.), and partly in /egajos (bundles) in the Seccién 
de Ordenes militares; Orden de San Juan de Jerusalén, Lengua de Aragon (cited as 
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THE ARAGONESE CROWN AND THE KNIGHTS January 


With the expulsion of the Latins from Syria in 1291 the Hos- 
pitallers’ traditional function as defenders of the Holy Land ended 
and they became entirely dependent on their European resources. 
While the Order lingered ineffectually in Cyprus the criticisms of 
those who envied their power, wealth and privileges, or were 
genuinely concerned at their laxity and ineffectiveness as crusaders, 
acquired a new point, and the Hospitallers were in real danger of 
suppression. Their rivals, the Knights Templars, less enthusiastic 
as crusaders, richer and more corrupt, were attacked by Philip of 
France, and in 1312 Pope Clement V dissolved their order, giving 
its lands to the Hospitallers. These had survived, thanks to the 
initiative of Fulkes de Villaret, their Master since 1305, who by 1310 
had captured the island of Rhodes, off the Turkish coast, and es- 
tablished the Order there as an independent power ready to use its 
resources in the defence of Christendom against the Turks. But the 
acquisition of the Templars’ lands increased the hostility towards the 
Order in Europe, and chief among its opponents was Jaume II 
who in 1291 had become ruler of Aragon, Catalunya and Valencia, 
the lands of the Aragonese crown. 

From the time of its foundation the Order received extensive 
grants of land in Spain, especially in Catalunya and Aragon, and the 
Hospitallers there were probably more interested in the resettlement, 
cultivation and exploitation of these estates than in the struggle with 
the Moors; in Castile the crown turned to the creation of the national 
orders of Santiago, Calatrava and Alcantara, dedicated exclusively 
to the reconquista. ‘The Spanish Hospitallers were as much admin- 
istrators, chaplains and serving brethren as fighting men, and lived 
in houses as often as in castles. They developed their own organiza- 
tion of Priors and comendadores, or commanders, and by 1171 with 
the appearance of a Grand Commander in Spain their original 
dependence on the Prior of Saint Gilles in Provence had ended. 

In the kingdom of Aragon the military orders were powerful 
political and social institutions, represented in the royal council, and 
possessing strong castles and important privileges. The monies 


AHN, Leg., followed by the number on the /egajo and numbers referring to a former 
arrangement of documents); ¢f. A. Javierre Mur and C. Gutiérrez Del Arroyo, Guta de 
la Seccién de Ordenes militares; Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid, 1949). ‘The archives 
of the Priory of Catalunya in the Archivo de la Corona de Aragén (Barcelona) have been 
utilized by J. Miret y Sans, Les Cases de Templers y iospitalers en Catalunya (Barcelona, 1910) 
(henceforth Miret, Hospitalers). The royal and papal documents in the Archivo de la 
Corona de Aragén are the basis of almost all the works cited below, but an enormous 
number of documents remain unpublished and only a small selection, from the Registros 
de Cancilleria (cited as ACA, R.), have been used here. No attempt has been made to 
discuss the place of the Order as a social and economic unit in the lands of the Aragonese 
crown, but see Garcia, Navarra; Mitet, Hospitalers; and, above all, S. Sobreques Vidal, 
* La época del patriciado urbano ’, in Historia social y econdmica de Espatia y America, ed. 
J. Vicens Vives, ii (Barcelona, 1957). 

1 Cf. S. Runciman, ‘ The Decline of the Crusading Idea’, in Re/azioni del X Congresso 
internazionale di sciewze storiche, iii (Florence, 1955). 
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drawn from their great estates theoretically went to the Holy Land 
as responsiones, but the Aragonese Hospitallers’ contacts with the 
central government of the Order there, the Convent, were never 
very close; the administration of their properties tended to become 
an end in itself, and how much money was really sent is not clear. 
The statutes passed against specific abuses during the fourteenth 
century reflected the corrupt state of the Order in general.1 There 
were excellent opportunities for advancement in Spain, where 
distinctions between social classes were exceptionally fluid and entry 
into the Order was open to the knightly class and the bourgeoisie, 
‘lo stat militar e dels ciutadans, burgesos y homens honrats de 
viles’.2 But in Aragon, more than in Navarre, now some way from 
the frontier, or in Castile, which had its own orders, the Hospitallers 
and their vassals served for the crown against the Moors as the 
pope had instructed. This activity distinguished them from 
Hospitallers elsewhere who, except in Eastern Europe, had no 
crusade so close to hand; in 1292 this peculiar situation was 
explicitly recognized in a statute of the Order which permitted the 
Grand Commander in Spain to create knights without the Master’s 
permission. 

During the reconquista the crown gave large tracts of the lands 
conquered, together with extensive privileges, to the military orders 
which populated and defended them. As this expansion ended late 
in the thirteenth century there was no more land to give and the 
Knights, flourishing on estates often far from the frontier, became 
reluctant to serve there. The crown, turning from the expansion 
of its realms to their consolidation, tried to recover these excessive 
alienations and to reduce the orders’ privileges. It attempted to 
gain control of strategically important castles and possessions and 

1M. Barbaro di San Giorgio, Storia della Costituzione del Sovrano Militare Ordine di 
Malta (Rome, 1927), pp. 216-22, et passim. 

® Sobreques, in Historia social, ii. 149. 

* Papal bull of 1250 in F. Miquel Rosell, Regesta de letras pontificias del Archivo de la 
Corona de Aragén (Madrid, 1948) (henceforth Lefras pontificias), no. 104. The Chronicle 
of James I, King of Aragon, trans. J. Forster, 2 vols. (London, 1883), chs. 98-102, 127, 
156-7, e¢ passim, shows that the Hospitallers and Templars played an important part 
in the wars against the Moors in Valencia, though it is often not clear how many follow- 
ers the Master of the Order had with him, or whether they were Hospitallers or merely 
his vassals; cf. J. Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon, i-ii (Zatagoza, 1668), i. 1507, 
159%, ef passim. The orders were also summoned to serve against the Catalan rebels at 
Balaguer in 1280, against the Moors in 1283 and 1287 (Cartulaire, nos. 3727, 3827, 
3958-9), and against the French (infra, p. 4). All this does not detract from the general 
validity of the thesis in Garcia, Navarra, that the Order’s activity was primarily of an 
economic nature, nor does it justify the bitter attack on it by J. Gofii Gaztambide in 
Hispania Sacra, ix (1957), 461-4; lands were granted for colonization and defence, and 
their receipt is not necessarily proof of military activity by the orders or their vassals. 
For example, the Master of the Aragonese Hospitallers arrived in Mallorca with fifteen 


Hospitallers after it had been conquered but was nonetheless granted lands there 
(Chronicle of James I, chs. 95-7). 


* Cartulaire, no. 4194 (1292); of. no. 4259 (1294). Bracketed dates are those of the 
document referred to. 
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quarrelled with the orders over jurisdictions, military service and 
taxation.1_ Jaume Il claimed that the orders’ tenths, a clerical tax 
usually granted by the pope to the crown, represented one third 
of the whole ecclesiastical tenth of his dominions, while the service 
of the Templars and their vassals was alleged to amount to 300 
men.* Imbued with the ‘ lay ’ spirit of his time, Jaume feared and 
resented the power and immunities of the orders, autonomous 
corporations owing allegiance not to him but beyond his realms, and 
during his long reign he schemed persistently to secure effective 
control over the Aragonese Hospitallers. The turning point in 
this process, which provides the central theme in the conflict 
between the crown and the Order at this time, came with the attack 
on the Templars and their suppression in 1312, and by the middle 
of the century the Master at Rhodes had lost much of his power 
over the Hospitallers and their resources in Aragon. The crown’s 
success was only achieved gradually ira series of intrigues and quar- 
rels which lasted throughout the period and which demonstrated 
the determination of the Aragonese kings to be masters in their own 
domains. 

Since the men and money which sustained it in the East came 
predominantly from its possessions in France and Italy, the Order 
was identified with the Angevin cause and the great Franco-papal 
* crusade’ of 1285 against Aragon. The Aragonese Hospitailers, 
however, apparently obeyed Pere of Aragon’s summons to resist 
the invaders.* Pere’s successor, Alfons, complained in a letter 
commencing, ‘ Nobilibus ac religiosis viris marascallo et conventui 
sacri domus Hospitalis Jherosolimitani, salutem, et Deo ac Cesari 
reddere quod debetur ’, that the Order in general was assisting the 
French by land and by sea and persecuting Aragonese knights who 
were friendly to him,‘ and in 1290 he threatened to seize the Order’s 
possessions if men, money or supplies were sent to Syria while the 
French war lasted, only relenting later to allow Hospitallers to 
depart if summoned by the Master.5 In the following year Acre was 
lost by the Latins and in Aragon Jaume, previously King of Sicily, 
took up the struggle which was in reality to be fought with the pope, 
the effective arbiter of the Order’s affairs. It was to the pope that 
Jaume made in 1297 «. proposal involving the surrender to the crown 
of the Order’s tents and of important privileges concerning its 
jurisdictions and righrs of military service,® and it was the pope who 


1 J. Vincke, Staat und Kirche in Katalonien und Aragon wabrend des Mittelalters (Minster- 
in-Westfallen, 1931). 

*H. Finke, Acta Aragonensia, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1908-23) (henceforth Acta Arag.), i. 
41 (1297); iii. 193-7 (1309). 

* Cartulaire, nos. 3826 (1283), 3898-9, 3903 (1285). 

4 Tbid., no. 4007 (1288). 

5 Tbid., no. 4081 (1290); ACA, R. 81, fo. 208 (13 Nov. 1290). 

* Acta Arag. i. 41; Jaume wanted the merum imperium cum bostibus et cavalcatis. 
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refused to permit Jaume to finance his ‘ crusades’ in Granada and 
Sardinia from the Order’s tenths or its responsiones, or to allow the 
Hospitallers to serve in these campaigns.} 

Jaume’s relations with the Master of the Order were cordial; 
in 1302 he invited him to visit Aragon and in 1306 even tried to 
borrow money from him.? When Philip of France launched his 
attack on the Templars late in 1307, Jaume followed suit and in 
March 1308 he sent an envoy to the Master, Villaret, to conclude 
certain negotiations;* perhaps these concerned the affair of the 
Tewp'iars, the Granada war, or projects in Greece or Cyprus. 
Jaume had summoned the Order to serve in Granada in 1304 * and, 
with the Templars’ property in his possession, perhaps intended to 
press his claims against the Hospitallers. But Villaret was now 
preparing an expedition to the East and the pope refused to allow 
Jaume the use in Granada even of those resources not required by 
Villaret, despite Jaume’s accurate prediction that the Hospitallers 
would do no more than establish themselves in their own interests 
at Rhodes. In 13¢5 Jaume did summon the Hospitallers to serve in 
Granada,® but soon after he complied with the requests of Pope 
Clement V and recognized the Order’s exemptions, while contin- 
uing to negotiate for its assistance.’ In November, after Villaret’s 
expedition had been postponed, Clement granted indulgences for 
those who took part in the Granada war similar to those granted for 
the Hospitallers’ campaign, but he did not give permission for the 
Hospitallers to serve in Granada.® 

Relations with Villaret, who in 1309 planned to raise seven ships 
in Catalunya, remained good and in 1311 Jaume permitted the 
Order to export sixty-four horses and sixteen mules.* His reluct- 
ance to offend Jaume was possibly among the reasons why Villaret 
ignored papal instructions to intervene against the Catalan companies 
in Greece at this time.” Not only was the fate of the Aragonese 
possessions of the Templars, and of the Hospitallers, in the balance, 
but the Order was negotiating Jaume’s marriage to an elderly 
princess of Cyprus, Marie de Lusignan, in the hope that the birth 
of a son would give to Aragon the reversion of the crowns of Cyprus 


1'V. Salavert y Roca, Cerdefia_y la expansién mediterranea de la Corona de Aragon, 1297- 
1314, ii (Madrid, 1956), nos. 49, 72, 90-1, 94, 116, 128~9, 158 (1303-6). 

? Cartulaire, no. 4573 (1302); Acta Arag. iii. 146 (1306). 

® Cartulaire, nO. 4793 (21 Mar. 1308); R. Burns, ‘ The Catalan Company and the 
European Powers, 1305-1311", in Speculum, xxix (1954), 764. 

* Cartulaire, no. 4656 (16 June 1304). 

5 Salavert, Cerdefia, ii, nos. 332 (26 Feb. 1309), 340 (5 Mar. 1309); Acta Arag. iii. 
198—9 (17 Mar., 25 Mar. 1309). 

* ACA, R. 308, fos. 7—7¥ (18 Mar. 1309). 

” Cartulaire, nos. 4860, 4866, 4883 (14 May, 11 June, 22 Oct. 1309). 

® Acta Arag. iii. 207-11 (4 Nov. 1309), misinterpreted in Lefras pontificias, no. 352. 

* Cartulaire, no. 4841 (27 Jan. 1309); Archives, p. 195 (30 Aug. 1311). 

© Delaville, Rhodes, 6; cf. Burns, The Catalan Company, 767-71, et passim. 
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and Jerusalem, thus permanently implicating Aragonese strength 
in the eastern conflict. In August 1312 Jaume sent the Aragonese 
Hospitaller, Mateo de Laodicea, to Rhodes and Cyprus to sound the 
way through his brother, Juan de Laodicea, Commander of Cyprus 
and Prior of the Convent of the Order, and, if expedient, through 
Villaret himself; Jaume’s half-brother Sancho d’Aragén, also a 
Hospitaller, followed in 1513, visiting Rhodes on the way, and in 
1314 Martin Perez d’Oros, Castellan of Amposta (as the Prior of 
Aragon was entitled), left to act as proxy inthe marriage. The Order 
even guaranteed part of the dowry with its Aragonese possessions, 
but Maria was unattractive and childless and Jaume had already lost 
interest in her and in the East when she died in 1322.} 

The attack on the Templars precipitated the question of the 
military orders in Aragon. Jaume used his occupation of the 
Templars’ possessions to gain concessions from the Hospitallers. 
He needed a standing army for it was often difficult to obtain feudal 
service, and he considered that the Aragonese Hospital should 
serve the crown which had endowed it, but the prolonged resistance 
of the Templars’ castles had given him good reason to fear the 
existence within his domains of an overmighty power which might 
be controlled by a hostile pope or by foreign enemies. In 1311 he 
declared that the Templars’ Aragonese property should never pass 
to the church, to the Hospitallers or to a foreign prince,* and in 
1312 he secured its exemption from the papal decree uniting the 
Templars’ lands to the Hospital. At first Jaume claimed these lands 
for himself; later he proposed the creation, as in Portugal, of a new 
order which would use them under royal direction to defend the 
kingdom, and owe no temporal a!'egiance outside it. Only in 
1317 did the pope, now John XXII, accept a compromise negotiated 
with the Order, which must have feared the loss of all its Aragonese 
wealth. The Order of Montesa was founded to defend Valencia 
with the property of both Templars and Hospitallers in that kingdom, 
while Jaume handed over to the Hospitallers the Templars’ posses- 
sions in Aragon and Catalunya, but with the provision that the 
Castellan should personally do homage before entering into ad- 
ministration of the Order’s temporalities.$ 


1 J. Martinez Ferrando, Jaime II de Aragén: su vida familiar, 2 vols. (Barcelona, 
1948), i. 199-274; F. Giunta, Aragonesi e Catalani nel Mediterraneo (Palermo, 1959), ii. 
126-35. ® Salavert, Cerdefia, ii, no. 433 (6 Nov. 1311). 

* See B. Alart, ‘La suppression de l’Ordre du Temple en Roussillon’, in Bulletin 
de la Société agricole, scientifique et littéraire des Pyrénées orientales, xv (1867); M. Usén y 
Sese, ‘ Aportaciones al estudio de la caida de los Templarios en Aragén’, Universidad 
(Zaragoza), iii (1926); J Delaville le Roulx, ‘La suppression des Templiers’, in 
Revue des questions bistoriques, xlviii (1890); and, above all, H. Finke, Papstium und 
Untergang des Templerordens, 2 vols, (Munster, 1907), esp. i. 282-310, and for Jaume’s 
fears, ii, doc. 113. See also Miret, Hospitalers, 368-85; A. Javierre Mur, Privilegios 
reales de la Orden de Montesa en la Edad Media (Madrid, no date), 10-13; Acta Arag. iii. 
333-7 (14 May 1317); Letras pontificias, nos. 390-1 (10 June 1317). 
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Jaume immediately took measures to secure the fulfilment of the 
provision concerning homage,! which was to be a valuable weapon 
to him. John XXII intervened with equal promptness to ensure 
that the settlement was carried out, and also to reform abuses, such 
as pluralities, in the Aragonese Hospital,* which had now become so 
large that in 1319 the new Priory of Catalunya was formed.* As 
contacts between Rhodes and Aragon became more restricted * and 
the pope’s influence in the Order grew,5 the question of the Aragonese 
Hospital took its place among Jaume’s perpetual quarrels with the 
pope over Mallorca and Sardinia, tenths, provisions and the creation 
of an Aragonese cardinal. As John XXII realized, the crown was 
in a powerful position; it could proceed against the lands, rents 
and persons of the Knights. There were several proposals for the 
confiscation of the Aragonese Hospitallers’ lands,’ and in 1325 
Jaume’s champion at Avignon, Cardinal Napoleone Orsini, sug- 
gested that since the Aragonese Hospital was in a scandalous state 
and not fulfilling the crusading functions for which the crown had 
endowed it, Jaume could justifiably take back its temporal posses- 
sions,® a threat which must have influenced papal policy. 

The king could countermand the Master’s orders,® exclude or ex- 
pel his visitors,4° and prevent men or money leaving the kingdom." 
At this time the Order, under Hélion de Villeneuve, Master from 
1319 to 1346, was occupied in establishing itself at Rhodes, reor- 
ganizing its administration and stabilizing its finances. ‘These were 
valuable achievements but it was not until the capture of Smyrna 
in 1344 that the Order was engaged in any notable crusading action 
in the East which justified its existence and strengthened its moral 
position in the West.2* Although the Master needed men and money 
he had to accept the Order’s participation in the Granada cam- 
paigns. He could only exert pressure on the crown through 
the pope, whose intervention was often ineffective and whose 


1 ACA, R. 244, fos. 258-260, 276-276 (Apr. 1318); J. Vincke, Documenta selecta 
mutuas civitatis Arago-Catalaunicae et ecclesiae relationes illustrantia (Barcelona, 1936) 
(henceforth Documenta), nos. 347 (17 Nov. 1319), 361 (9 Mar. 1321). ‘The homage was 
non ratione . . . bonorum sed ratione persone; see Cart. Mag. ii, no. 83 (18 May 1318). 

2 Archives, 59-60; Cart. Mag. ii, nos. 82 (12 Aug. 1317), 84 (27 Oct. 1318). 

8 For this and details of the commanderies and their rents, see Miret, Hospitalers, 
388, 397-400, ef passim. The Order now possessed ‘la casi totalidad’ of Southern 
Catalunya and extensive lands in Aragon (Sobreques, in Historia social, ii. 75). Part of 
the Castellany was actually in Catalunya; the Prior of Catalunya is henceforth referred 
to merely as Prior. 

4 Infra, esp. pp. 16-17. 5 Delaville, Rhodes, pp. 25-7, e¢ passim. 

6 Acta Arag. iii. 336 (14 May 1317); Letras pontificias, no. 104 (1239), shows this was 
no new situation. 

7 A. Arribas Palau, La Conquista de Cerdefia por Jaime II (Barcelona, 1952), pp. 102 
(1318), 116-19 (1322). 

8 Acta Arag. ii. 818-20. ® Documenta, no. 523 (24 Aug. 1344). 

10 Cartulaire, nO. 4225 (1293); ACA, R. 541, fo. $4 (1330). 

11 Thid. nos. 3728 (1280), 4081 (1290). 

12 Delaville, Rhodes, pp. 1-100. 
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intransigence at times baulked the Order’s efforts to compromise 
with the crown. 

This became apparent in 1323 when John XXII vetoed a project, 
negotiated with the Order, for the crown to acquire by purchase or 
exchange various possessions of the Templars, including the great 
castle of Monzén. In 1325 a Hospitaller, Ramon d’Ampurias, 
claimed for the Order, through his own alleged hereditary rights, 
the Catalan county of Ampurias, granted by Jaume to his son Pere 
after its reversion to the crown on the count’s death. Although 
Ramon had just been deposed from the Priory of Catalunya against 
Jaume’s own wishes, so anxious was John XXII to obstruct Jaume 
that he supported Ramon’s claim. John declared that the crown 
had no jurisdiction in the county and summoned Pere to Avignon; 
Jaume forbade him to go and Cardinal Orsini accused the Order of 
fabricating the case and declared that the pope would never insult 
the Kings of England or France with such a summons. On 135 
January 1326 Jaume’s envoy reported from Avignon that the Master 
was anxious for a settlement but that, on hearing Jaume’s case, 
John XXII strode from the room.? But soon the pope realized 
that he must give way and Pere retained the county.® 

The Order’s relationship with the crown was exemplified in the 
homage paid by the Castellan and Prior and their presence at the 
cortes; in 1327, for example, the Castellan was summoned to the 
coronation of Alfons to do homage.‘ The crown judged cases in 
which the Order was involved,’ and periodically confirmed its 
privileges, which included exemptions from a large number of 
taxes. The Order enjoyed the widest jurisdictions; in Monzén, 
for example, it had the alta jurisdicién and the mero y mixto imperio.’ 
It could also promulgate local codes of laws, confirmed not by the 
king but by the Master,® but every subject had a right of appeal to 
the crown, as the Castellan was reminded in 1329.° 

The Order, for its part, was expected to serve against the crowns’ 
enemies as it had in times past.” But in 1320 the Order refused 

J. M. Pou y Marti, Visionarios, beguinos y fraticelos catalanes (Vich, 1930), pp. 311-13; 
for R. d’Ampurias, infra, pp. 9, 11. 

® Acta Arag. ii. 818-20 (1325); iii. 506-7 (15 Jan. 1326); of. C. Willemson, ‘ El 
oo Napoleé Orsini i Jaume II d’Aragé’, Estudis universitaris catalans, xi (1926), 
1 : 

® ae Visionarios, pp. 313-16; Delaville, Rhodes, pp. 64-6 and Acta Arag. ii. 830-4 
(15, 16 July 1326). 

* Documenta, nos. 55 (1290), 94 (1301); ACA, R. 539, fos. 1, 3¥ (27 Nov. 1327). 
See also Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Aragén y de Valencia y principado de Cataluia, ed. 
Real Academia de la Historia, i (Madrid, 1896), passim; for the conditions of homage, 
Documenta, no. 347 (1319). 

* Many examples in Cartulaire, iii-iv (1294-1310), passim. 

® Archives, 40-2, 98, 198-200. * Cart. Mag. vi, no. 263 (23 Jan. 1331). 

® Comstitutiones baiulie Mirabeti, ed. G. Sanchez (Madrid, 1915), and E/ fwero de Al- 
Sambra, ed. M. Albareda y Herrera (Madrid, 1926). 

* ACA, R. 522, fos. 165¥-166 (19 Sep. 1329). 

© Supra, pp. 3-4; ACA, R. 308, passim (summonses from 1309 onwards). 
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demands that eighty knights should be sent to fight on the Granada 
frontier and Jaume ordered goods to the value of 76,000 sous to be 
sequestered from it. The Castellan gave way and provided the 
service, but the Prior, Ramon d’Ampurias, protested to the Master. 
Jaume also sent complaints to the Master, and the Prior’s service 
was finally commuted for 30,000 sous.1_ But Jaume continued to 
complain that, even with the Templars’ resources, the Order pro- 
vided less than thirty knights where once 100 had served.* During 
the Granada campaigns from 1329 onwards the Hospitallers served 
only reluctantly, with frequent refusals and withdrawals; the crown 
took reprisals against the Order’s property and responsiones,® but 
later accepted money in place of service. The Order was impeded 
by debts, and by difficulties with its own vassals who claimed that 
they owed service only to the crown and evaded service to the Order 
by appeals to the royal courts.5 Later, as the war in Granada came 
to an end, the Order regularly served the crown in Roussillon and 
Sardinia and on the Castilian frontier.® 

The Order made little trouble about granting ordinary aids to the 
crown; in 1322, for example, it agreed to give 150,000 sous for 
Jaume’s Sardinian campaign, a sum which even if it was not all paid 
compares impressively with 100,000 sous promised from the 
Archbishopric of Tarragona and 300,000 from the rich city of 
Barcelona. In 1329 the Order’s privileges were confirmed by 
Alfons in return for 250,000 sous paid for his coronation.’ The 
crown’s attempts to secure the tenths and responsiones date back at 
least to 1277.8 In 1330 Alfons asked the pope for permission to use 
them in Granada, and in 1340 Pere wanted them for the same 
reason.® Despite its debts the Order promised a subsidy in 1340, 
gave an aid for the conquest of Mallorca in 1343, and later provided 
considerable sums for Pere’s wars in Castile and elsewhere.” 

The Aragonese Hospitallers were continually struggling with 
debts,!4 and probably never paid in full the responsiones due, but the 


1 ACA, R. 308, fos. 163Y, 170, 172Y~177¥ (1319-21); 110 knights were demanded 
in 1342 (Documenta, no. 516). 

2 Documenta, no. 419 (1326, dated infra, p. 12, n. 1). 

* ACA, R. $39, passim; R. 541, fos. 42%, 43, 46%-47, $49, 57, 57%, 184%, 207V—208 
(1329-33); AHN, Leg. 334; 16, no. 48 (3 July 1332). 

* ACA, R. 527, fos. 129¥-130; R. 529, fos. 75¥-76; R. $36, fo. 2 (1333-4). 

5 Cart. Mag. vi, nos. 228 (1319), 216, 218 (1320). * Infra p. 18. 

” Arribas, Cerdefia, pp. 183-6; Documenta, no. 416 (4 May 1325); AHN, Leg. 309; 
7, no. 29 (11 July 1329). 

® Vincke, Staat und Kirche, pp. 124-7, and supra, pp. 3-5. 

® J. Miret y Sans, ‘ Negociacions diplomatiques d’Alfons III de Catalunya-Aragé 
ab el rey de Franca per la croada contra Granada, 1328-1332’, in Asuari de I’ Institut 
d’Estudis catalans, ii (1908), 284, n. 1; P. de Bofarull, Coleccin de documentos inéditos del 
Archivo General de la Corona de Aragén, vii (Barcelona, 1851), 129-36, 154~6 (1340-1). 

10 AHN, Leg. 38-41, no. 176 (8 May 1340); Leg. 310; 8, no. 21 (13 May 1343); 
infra, pp. 17-18. 

11 E.g. AHN, Leg. $35; 8, no. 3 (1318); Documenta, no. 482 (1329); Reg. Amp. 
i-iii (1340 onwards); cf. infra, p. 13. 
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crown’s anxiety to obtain these shows that the sums sent to Rhodes 
were not negligible. In 1329 Alfons proposed that, in view of their 
debts and their commitments in Granada, the annual responsiones 
of the Castellany and Priory should be reduced to 2,500 and 2,000 
florins respectively.1 In 1319 the Priory paid 1,000 florins as part 
of its responsiones; in 1331 Alfons declared that 3,000 florins annually 
should be the limit; and in 1347 the Prior owed 5,000 florins an- 
nually.* For some reason neither the Castellany nor the Priory 
appear in the two lists of dues drawn up for the chapter general of 
the Order in 1330." In this year the Master attempted to ensure the 
receipt of the monies of the Mallorcan commanderies by having 
them paid directly to the Order’s Treasurer instead of to the Prior; 
Alfons forbade the Castellan to pay his responsiones and threatened 
to confiscate the Order’s property, and a compromise was sought. 
If not to the same extent as previously,5 horses ® and ships” con- 
tinued to leave for Rhodes but the scale of the Order’s contributions 
in men and money must have been increasingly restricted by its part 
in royal enterprises. 

In the thirteenth century Jaume I claimed, ‘ I had made this En 
Huch de Foylalquier Master of the Hospital in my domains after 
asking leave of the Master beyond the seas’. According to the 
Order’s rules provisions to the Castellany and Pricry were reserved to 
the Master.® In fact, they were a matter of dispute and compromise. 
Hélion de Villeneuve, Master from 1319, resorted to the device of 
appointing lieutenants, whose nomination he could easily revoke, 
an expedient allowing him to claim the income from a theoretical 


1 ACA, R. 522, fos. 228V-229Y (4 Dec. 1329). 

® Malta, cod. 20, no. 6 (1319); Documenta, no. 490 (1331); Malta, cod. 317, fos. 
98¥—-99 (1347). 

* Malta, cod. 280, fos. 4-5 (1330). In general the Castellany owed more but paid 
less than the Priory, but there is insufficient evidence to decide the important question 
of how much moncy reached Rhodes. ‘There is sore evidence for the collection of 
responsiones for Rhodes, in Reg. Amp. i, fo. 38 (1349); iii, fos. 12 (1351), 126V—127V 
(1352); for their transfer, in Malta, cod. 317, fos. 112-113¥ (1348); Reg. Amp. i, fo 
121 (1349); for their receipt, in Malta, cod. 318, fo. 91 (1351). The earliest surviving 
accounts, for the year 1363/4, show the treasurer in Provence receiving 700 florins from 
the Priory and litigating against the Castellany, but other monies may have been sent 
to Rhodes: see J. Nisbet, ‘ Treasury Records of the Knights of St. John in Rhodes’, 
in Melita Historica, ii. no. 2 (1957), 99-101. In 1374/5 the Priory paid 2741 florins of 
responsiones and a further 2,660 for arrears and a special subsidy; in 1375/6 it paid a total 
of 4,668 florins of which 2,900 were for responsiones and the rest special taxes; in these 
two yeats the treasurer in Provence received only part of the Castellany’s dues, amounting 
to 4,658 florins (Malta, cod. 16, no. $2; transcripts of this and several other documents 
from Malta were kindly provided by Professor Lionel Butler). 

* ACA, R. $23, fos. 42-429 (1330); Documenta, no. 490 (1331); ACA, R. 525, fo. 120 
(1331); AHN, Leg. 334; 16, no. 8 (1331-2). 

5 Cartulaire, nos. 3491 (1273), 3812 (1283), and supra, pp. 5-6. 

* ACA, R. 489, fo. 119¥ (1335); R. 1124, fo. 63 (1346); Reg. Amp. i, fo. 121 (1349); 
ii, fo. 103 (1350). 

* Martinez, Jaime ITI, ii, nos. 397-8 (1322); Letras pontificiales, nos. 548, 552 (1331-2). 

® Chronicle of James I, ch. 95. 

* Malta, cod. 280, fo. 21¥ (1330). 
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vacancy.1 He tended to appoint knights who had served at or 
visited Rhodes,? often favouring those with Sicilian connections, 
perhaps in the hope that their allegiance would be to the Order 
rather than the crown; these had often held the Mallorcan or 
Roussillonaise commanderies of Masdeu, Bayoles and Mallorca,® 
Bayoles and Mallorca being in the Master’s gift.‘ 

In 1291 the foremost Aragonese knights were Ramon de Ribells, 
Castellan since 1276, Grand Commander in Spain from 1295 and 
Grand Preceptor of the Order in 1303, and Bonifacio de Chala- 
mandracen, a relation of the king who was Grand Preceptor from 
1266 to 1271 and Grand Commander in the West from 1291 to 
1298; both supported the crown against the Angevins in 1285.° 
A later Castellan, the troublesome Ramon d’Ampurias, was deposed 
in about 1314 but resisted his successor until 1317.6 Martin Perez 
d’Oros, present in Rhodes as Prior of Messina in 1312, replaced him 
as Castellan and led the royal mission of 1314 to Cyprus. An 
experienced warrior, Admiral of the Order in 1314, and a trusted 
counsellor of the king, he guided the Aragonese Hospital through 
the difficulties following the Templars’ suppression, and served the 
crown in Granada and in Sardinia, where in 1323 he was killed.’ 
Jaume clearly hoped to control the Castellany through his unin- 
spiring illegitimate half-brother, Sancho d’Aragén, whom he had 
sent to Cyprus and Rhodes in 1313; Sancho was Prior of Messina 
in 1319, and paid homage to Jaume as the Master’s lieutenant in 
the Castellany in 1325. He ruled the Castellany for over twenty 
years, and after his death in 1346 was succeeded by another royal 
nominee so that, except for one brief and unsuccessful intervention 
on the part of the Order, the crown continuously enjoyed the co- 
operation of the Castellan.® 

The crown was less successful in Catalunya of which Ramon 
d’Ampurias became the first Prior in 1319.® In 1325 Jaume asked 
for his term to be extended, but the Master deposed him and made 
Sancho d’Aragén temporarily his lieutenant in the Priory; Jaume 
first refused and then accepted homage from him. Later the 


1 Infra, pp. 12-13. 

2 F.g. R. d’Ampurias (in Cyprus 1302: Cartulaire, no. 4573); P. d’Oros, S. 
d’Aragén, A. d’Olms, Alquer and Perestortes. 

5 E.g. P. d’Oros, S. d’Aragon, Alquer and Perestortes; the two latter belonged to 
the Priory of Messina in 1330 (Malta, cod. 280, fo. 14¥). 

* Malta, cod. 280, fo. 36 (1336). 

5 Cartulaire, nos. 3236, 3422, 4177, 4282, 4408, 4513, 4586, 4617, and esp. 4007 (1288). 

® Delaville, Rhodes, pp. 65-6. 

7S. Paoli; Codice diplomatico del sacro militare ordine Gerosolimitano oggi di Malta, ii 
(Lucca, 1737), 36-40 (17 Oct. 1312); supra, p. 6 (1314); as Admiral see Acta Arag. iii. 
283; for Granada, supra, p. 9; as counsellor and for his death, Zurita, Anales, ii. 53. 

® For 1313, supra, p.6; E. Cubas i Oliver, ‘ L’infant hospitaler’, in Analecta Sacra 
Tarraconensia, xi (1935), 406 (1319); Miret, Hospitalers, 412 (1325); for the rest, infra, 
Pp- 13-15. . 

® Delaville, Rhodes, p. 66. 
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Master, scorning Jaume’s alternative candidate, nominated as his 
proctor in the Priory Arnau d’Alés, a candidate of the Infant Alfons. 
In January 1326 Jaume, complaining that the Master would not do 
for him what he did for other kings, refused to accept homage from 
a@ mere proctor and demanded a properly constituted Prior.’ 
Jaume died soon after and Alfons, who succeeded, naturally accepted 
his own nominee, Alds. 

But Alés and Sancho d’Aragén were only lieutenants of the 
Master and Alfons at once renewed the demands that they be con- 
stituted Prior and Castellan with full titles, seals, powers and 
emoluments; otherwise he would refuse to accept their homage, 
and thus prevent them from exercising their temporal powers.” 
Instead, in 1330, Alés was deposed and excommunicated for 
disobedience and for alienating and dissipating the Order’s prop- 
erty,® while the chapter general of the Order elected Arnau d’Olms, 
Commander of Masdeu and Drapier of the Order, to succeed him.* 
Alfons continued to recognize Aldés, declaring that he had been 
victimized for his services and expenditures in Granada, and forbade 
him to respond to the Master’s summons. He also complained 
about the affair of the Maliorcan monies; asked for the use of the 
Order’s responsiones in Granada; demanded their reduction; and 
finally prohibited their payment to the Convent.’ Villeneuve now 
withdrew the Priory of Navarre from the Castellan’s jurisdiction,® 
and considered the creation of a separate Priory in the kingdom of 
Mallorca, a proposal which Alfons considered a threat to his sover- 
eignty over that kingdom.’ Under papal pressure Alfons finally 
gave way*® and by April 1333 he had accepted Olms as Prior,® 
although Aldés continued to serve on the frontier.” 

By October 1337 both Castellan and Prior were considerably in 
debt to Rhodes, and Villeneuve had replaced Olms as Prior, making 
Pere Alquer, Commander of Mallorca and Bayoles, his lieutenant 
in the Priory.“ The new king, Pere IV, accepted his homage !* 
but in May 1340 forbade him and the Castellan to export the 


1 ACA, R. 249, fos. 43-44 (26 Aug. 1325), 8-58¥ (9 Oct. 1325), 84 (27, 30 Dec. 1325), 
89¥—90 (9 Jan. 1326); an undated document similar to the last is in Documenta, no. 419. 

* ACA, R. 519, fos. 76-78¥ (13 Apr. 1328); R. 522, fos. 227¥-229¥ (4 Dec. 1329). 

® Documenta, no. 487 (14 Mar. 1331). 

* Malta, cod. 280, fos. 2~2V, 22 (1330). 

5 Documenta, no. 490 (26 Sep. 1331); ACA, R. 525, fo. 120 (30 Nov. 1331); R. $41, 
fo. 199 (6? May 1332); Documenta, no. 498 (1 Nov. 1332). ‘There are a large number of 
royal documents about this quarrel. 

* ACA, R. $26, fos. 236-240 (30 May 1332). ; 

7 ACA, R. 524, fo. 156 (25 Oct. 1330); R. 525, fos. 69-70, and Documenta no. 490 
(both 26 Sep. 1331). 

® Documenta, n0s. 487, 492, 501; Letras pontificias, no. 555 (1331-3). 

* ACA, R. 527, fo. 64 (24 Apr. 1333). 10 Documenta no. 503 (30 June 1333). 

11 Malta, cod. 280, fos. 39V, 42V (16 Oct. 1337). 
72 ACA, R. $84, fo. 1564 (29 May 1337), which shows that Villeneuve nominated 
Alquer on 25 Oct. 1336. 
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responsiones.* In August 1340 the chapter general at Rhodes 
suspended them both and nominated visitors to visit the Priory 
and Castellany and collect the monies due. These troubles devel- 
oped into a struggle for control of the Castellany, for Sancho 
d’Aragén was old and his term of office due to expire in June 
1341.5 By December 1339 Pere was supporting the intrigues of 
Juan Fernandez de Heredia, the young and forceful Commander of 
Villel and Alfambra; Heredia was to become Castellan and Terencio 
de Orta, Prior of Navarre, was to assist in the plot and to receive 
the Priory of Catalunya. Pere presumably hoped to acquire a 
closer control of the Castellany through Heredia, his contemporary 
and lifelong friend, a younger son of an Aragonese knight.‘ 
Sancho d’Aragén spent most of 1340 negotiating about his 
debts with the Master’s representatives in Avignon, but by 9 
January 1341 he was back in Barcelona and on 1 February he 
summoned a chapter of the Castellany.6 On 4 April he summoned 
Heredia to the chapter to pay his respomsiones, and accused him of 
administering his commanderies corruptly and attempting to 
leave the Castellany without licence. Heredia denied these charges 
and announced that he had been summoned to Rhodes; ? on 14 April 
he presented to Sancho a summons from the Master,* who must have 
been won over to Lieredia’s side, possibly by a Catalan Hospitaller, 
Guillem de Guimera, who in 1340 was at Rhodes,® where the 


Master provided him to the commandery of Monzén. Sancho 
atrested Heredia but on 17 April Pere ordered his release.11 Mean- 
while the visitors nominated as their proctors Guimera, Sancho 
d’Oros, Commander of Caspe, at. * the Provengal Fulkes de Chaudey- 
rac, Commander of Raissac.42 Pr. »ably in June, they elected Heredia 
as the Master’s lieutenant in the Castellany.4® Heredia requested 


1 ACA, R. 1056, fo. 105 (8 May 1340). * Malta, cod. 280, fo. 45 (6 Aug. 1340). 

® According to Zurita, Anales, ii. 148. 

4 J. Vives, ‘ Juan Fernandez de Heredia, gran maestre de Rodas: vida, obras, formas 
dialectales,’ in Amalecta Sacra Tarraconensia, iii (1927), 127, n. 17 (4 Dec. 1339). For 
Heredia also see Delaville, Rhodes; K. Herquet, Juan Ferrandez de Heredia, Grossmeister 
des Jobanniterordens, 1337-1396 (Milhausen, 1878); and the unreliable, brief M. Serrano 
y Sanz, Vida y escritos de D. Juan Ferndndex de Heredia, gran maestre de la Orden de San 
Juan de Jerusalin (Zaragoza, 1913). 

5 Reg. Amp. i, fos. 6-20, esp. 14-15 (1340), 20-21 (9 Jan. 1341), 22-23 (1 Feb. 1341). 

* AHN, Leg. 437; 5, no. 9. Heredia wrote to Sancho late in March (Cart. Mag. i, 
p- 444, badly misread in Serrano, Heredia, 18, note). 

7 AHN, Leg. 437; 5, no. 9 (9 Apr. 1341). § Cart. Mag. i, p. 446. 

* Malta, Cod. 280, fo. 454 (6 Aug. 1340). 

10 AHN, Leg. 38-41, no. 180 (12 Aug. 1340). 11 Vives, Heredia, doc. 2. 

12 They are named in Vives, Heredia, doc. 3 (12 Aug. 1341), and by Zurita whase 
account of this affair (Anales, ii. 148-148) is, in general, confirmed by the documents. 

18 A document of 12 June 1341 is calendared with others referring to Heredia as a 
‘carta de mandamiento que fr. G (G. de Guimera?) fizo a fr. Johan (Heredia?) que 
fincas de part del maestro ’ (Cart. Mag. i, p. 447). Heredia was still in Aragon on 10 
June 1341 (Cart. Mag. i, p. 447) and may have been appointed on 12 June; however, 
the meaning of the document is obscure. 
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Pere to accept his homage but Pere, doubtful of the legality of the 
election, summoned the proctors to his presence on 12 August.? 
They ignored his summons and Heredia took possession of Miravet 
castle without doing homage. 

Pere was annoyed at the way the plot had developed; on 1 
September, probably considering Sancho d’Aragén, who was of 
royal blood, to be more trustworthy than Heredia, now the Master’s 
nominee, he declared the visitors’ and Heredia’s actions illegal and 
ordered the Aragonese Hospitallers to obey Sancho.* Pere com- 
plained to Rhodes that Heredia was causing scandals and conspira- 
cies and that Guimera had been illegally coining money,’ took 
further action against Guimera,* and prepared to use force against 
Heredia; on 22 October the proctors provisionally re-appointed 
Sancho as Castellan.6 Heredia continued to resist; on 15 Nov- 
ember he had a magistral letter in his favour made public in 
Zaragoza.’ In January 1342 Pere sent a new protest to Rhodes,* 
and later had Heredia and Guimera arrested. The Master had 
already accepted their downfall; on 10 January he instructed Sancho 
to take charge of their commanderies, and on 21 January ordered 
Heredia to give way despite his own, or his visitors’, previous 
instructions.” 

Heredia’s disgrace did not last long. In December he was with 
Pere at Valencia 4 and later some sort of reconciliation took place. 
Sancho d’Aragén was old and, in November 1343, ill,!* while Pere 
needed to be assured of the Order’s support against his half-brother 
and enemy Fernando, Marquis of Tortosa. The Order’s castles of 
Miravet, Azcon, Ulidecona and Orta were in the County of Tortosa, 


1 ACA, R. 1057, fo. 184 (12 Aug. 1341). 

* AHN, Leg. 38-41, no. 180 (1 Sep. 1341); Leg. 138; 4, no. 13 (21 Oct. 1341); 
further complaints in ACA. R. 1116, fos. 4V-5¥ (20 Jan. 1342). 

7 ACA, R, 1115, fos. 110¥—111 (11 Sep. 1341); complaints in AHN, Leg. 138; 4, 
no. 13. 

4On 1 and 23 Sep. 1341 Sancho complained that Guimera owed him money 
(ACA. R. 1115, fos. 133¥-134). In Sep. Guimera and d’Oros held 5425 florins of 
responsiones (Cart. Mag. i, p. 445). For Guimera’s quarrel with Sancho see Reg. Amp, 
i. fos. 5-6, 18-19, 20-22 (1340-1341); Guimera claimed that he held Monzén from the 
Master and therefore owed no obedience to Sancho: see AHN, Leg. 38-41, no. 180 
(16 Oct. 1341); Cart. Mag. i, p. 445 (Jan. 1342). 

5 Vives, Heredia, doc. 4 (9 Oct. 1341); ACA. R. 1058, fos. 34¥~35 (17 Oct. 1341, mis- 
dated in Vives, Heredia, p. 128, n. 22, to 1342). 

* Cart. Mag. i, p. 445. 

? Ibid. i, p. 446. 

® ACA, R. 1116, fos. 4¥-5¥ (20 Jan. 1342). 

* According to Zurita, Anales, ii. 148; Heredia (AHN, Leg. 138; 4, no. 12) and 
Guimera (Cart. Mag. i, p. 445) were still free on 1 Jan. 1342. 

4° AHN, Leg. 138; 4, no. 13, which also shows Sancho acting against Heredia in 
June 1342. Vives, Heredia, p. 127, confused the whole story by misdating the first 
letter, of 10 Jan. 1342, to 1 Jan. 1341. 

41 Bofarull, Coleccién, xxx (1866), 501; Heredia is simply ‘ de ordine hospitalis Sancti 
Johannis Jherosolimitani ’. 

42 ACA, R. 1059, fo. 674 (18 Nov. 1343). 
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and, despite Heredia’s connections with Fernando, Pere apparently 
decided that it was better to have him on his side. In mid-1344 a 
settlement was arranged with the Master by which Heredia was 
restored to the commanderies of Villel and Alfambra, and given 
that of Cantavieja ad vitam; by August he held that of Zaragoza, 
probably exchanged for Cantavieja.* 

Soon after Pere almost certainly promised Heredia the succession 
to the Castellany. When Pere Alquer died in December 1345 the 
Infant Jaime, Fernando’s brother, asked Pere to secure the vacant 
Priory for Heredia, but instead Pere requested the Master to unite 
it to the Castellany, presumably hoping eventually to control them 
both through Heredia. Sancho d’Aragén died in January 1346 4 
and Pere at once asked the Master to nominate Heredia as Castellan.® 
On 25 June Heredia was acting as the Master’s lieutenant in the 
Castellany,* by December the news of his nomination had arrived 
from Rhodes,’ and by June 1347 he was also the Master’s lieutenant 
in Spain. Pere had secured the acceptance of his nominee, if 
not the union of the Castellany and Priory, and was assured of the 
Order’s support in the coming troubles. 

Once again the crown failed to repeat in the Priory its success in 
the Castellany. In 1344 Pere Arnau Perestortes, Commander of 
Masdeu, San Celoni and Barbarano, and Guillem d’Olms, Com- 
mander of Bayoles, fortified Masdeu, Palau and other castles of the 
Order in Roussillon in support of Jaume of Mallorca against Pere; 
Pere ordered the Prior, Alquer, to replace them with loyal subjects.® 
He also protested to the Master that their action represented an 
intolerable danger to him, and requested that Perestortes’ com- 
manderies be given to Guimera, whose services as a royal captain 


1 Fernando was also sefor of Albarracin, the home of the Heredias; Heredia’s 
commanderies of Villel and Alfambra were close by, as was the castle of Rodenas 
held, under Fernando’s tutelage, by Heredia’s brother Goncalvo: see ACA, R. 540, fos. 
85-85V (1331); R. 1299, fos g0-90V (1339). Heredia’s father had acted as mayordomo to 
Fernando’s mother Eleonor (Martinez, Jaime IT, ii, no. 331) and in 1346 Garcia Lorenzo 
de Heredia was Fernando’s camerero mayor (ACA, R. 881, fo. 81¥). See Vives, Heredia, 

Sim. 

* ACA, R. 1118, fos. 142, 145, 146; R. 1121, fo. 29 (June-July 1344); for Zaragoza, 
see AHN, Leg. 437; 5, no. 6 (4 Aug. 1344). 

* On 13 Dec. 1345 Pere wrote to Heredia, ‘ bien creemos que.us membra de las 
paraulas que entre nos e vos fueron ditas sobre.| feyto de la castellania d.amposta e del 
priorado de cathalunya’; he explained that Jaime’s request was ‘ contrario de lo que fue 
dito entre nos e vos’: to Jaime he wrote that Heredia could be well content with what 
had been arranged (ACA, R. 1124, fos. 19, 20V). 

* Sancho was still alive on 13 Jan. 1346 (AHN, Leg. 414; 7, no. 2). Vives, Heredia, 
128, n. 24; Miret, Hospitalers, p. 412; Serrano, Heredia, 20, n. 1; and Delaville, Rhodes, 
p. 123; all contain serious errors about the end of Sancho’s Castellanship. ACA, Bulas, 
Leg. 44, no. 34 (22 May 1345), refers to the Castellan but leaves his name blank; Miquel 
incorrectly inserted Heredia’s name in his Letras pontificias, no. 627. 

5 Before 27 Jan. 1346 (ACA, R. 1124, fos. 35-35%). 

® ACA, R. 881, fos. 45-46 (25 June 1346). 

? Vives, Heredia, p. 129. * ACA, R. 1127, fo. 68¥, 

® Bofarull, Coleccién, xxxi (1866), 432-3 (25 May 1344). 
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in Roussillon had won him a return to Pere’s favour.1 The Master 
did not grant this request, and Perestortes and Olms retained their 
commanderies.2 On Alquer’s death in 1345 Pete attempted to 
secure the union of the Priory and the Castellany,*® but in January 
1347 the Master nominated Perestortes, then at Rhodes, as Prior.‘ 
Pere at first accepted him® but in December 1347 he refused to 
ratify the nomination and demanded that of Galceran de Fenollet.* 
Probably he distrusted Perestortes since there was still danger from 
Jaume of Mallorca, while it was on the Fenollet family that Pere 
relied for the control of Roussillon. But the Master would do no 
more than create Fenollet Commander of Masdeu ad vitam,’ and 
Pere had to accept Perestortes as Prior.* 

Perestortes was the only Spaniard of importance in Rhodes at 
this time. In 1330 he belonged to the Priory of Messina; he may 
have had Sicilian connections. By 1337 the Master had provided him 
to the Catalan commandery of San Celoni, and in the same year he 
was summoned to Rhodes; he was still there in 1340. Later he 
acquired the commandery of Masdeu which he defended against 
Pere. In 1347 he became Prior of Catalunya and, as Captain of 
the Order’s galleys, inflicted a defeat on a Turkish fleet.® But he 
was a lonely figure at Rhodes; in 1348 he provided for a hospice 
there fcr Catalan knights so that they should not have to beg for 
lodgings as he had had to himself. Contacts between Aragon 
and Rhodes, where French and Italian elements predominated, were 
now infrequent. Aragonese Hospitallers attended chapters general 
in Provence; the Castellan, Prior and six commanders were at 
Avignon in 1321, for instance,“ but only a few went to Rhodes or 
held office there, and they were mainly Catalans.'* Undoubtedly 
some did leave Aragon for Rhodes;! eight were summoned in 1348 


1 ACA, R. 1059, fos. 142-142¥ (30 Sep. 1344); for Guimera’s services see Bofarull, 
Coleccién, xxxi, 207-8, 396, 433-4, 439-40 (1343-4); Pere had already requested Monzén 
for him on 6 June 1344 (ACA, i. 1118, fo. 145). 

® Miret, Hospitalers, pp. 408, 528. 

* Letter of 15 Dec. 1345 to the Master (ACA, R. 1124, fo. 19%). 

* Malta, cod. 317, fos. 98-99 (10 Jan. 1347). 

® ACA, R. 1127, fo. 128 (15 July 1347). 

* Archives, p. 195 (4 Dec. 1347). 

? Malta, cod. 317, fos. 99Y—100 (20 Jan. 1348). 

8 Archives, p. 195 (1350). 

* Malta, cod. 280, fos. 14¥ (1330), 39, 42 (1337), 45% (1340); Delaville, Rhodes, p. 108, 
(1347). 

% Malta, cod. 317, fo. 100¥ (1 Jan. 1348). Sometime before 24 Mar. 1348 the 
Aragonese Hospitaller Pedro Martinez d’Arcanya also possessed a hospicium at Rhodes 
(cod. 317, fo. 245%). 

11 Malta, cod. 16, no. 13 (June 1321). 

18 Supra, pp. 11-13. However the Aragonese Lop de Potnar was nominated Com- 
mander of the Duchy of Athens on 6 Aug. 1340, while the Catalan Pere de Castrosancto 
held this commandery previous to July 1362 (Malta, cod. 280, fo. 46; cod. 319, fo. 143); 
previous to 1353 Gomez de Penya Aguda was squire to the Commander of Kos, an island 
north of Rhodes (Reg. Amp. iii, fo. 226V-227). 

18 E.g. ACA, R. 536, fo. 7oV (1335); Reg. Amp. ii, fos. 70, 103, 108 (1350). 
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and in 1351,! but in general, increasingly involved in royal enter- 
prises, they preferred not to leave, or were forbidden to.? If they 
did go it was often only to secure their own advancement ® or to 
make complaints. 

In 1347 Pere’s troubles came to a head in the revolt of the 
uniones of Aragon proper and of Valencia, an essentially reactionary 
protest against the ascendancy of Catalunya and the increasing 
power of the crown, led by the Infants Fernando and Jaime and 
the nobility of Aragon. Heredia was one of the very few who 
consistently supported Pere in the long and difficult campaigns and 
negotiations necessary to re-establish the royal position. He 
mobilized the Order’s men and money and played a leading part 
in the royal council. He supported Pere when the Catalans were 
forced to leave him in Valencia, took part in the subjugation of 
Aragon, and even acted as royal Chancellor. He and the Master of 
Montesa stood by the king’s side at a dramatic moment when the 
mob invaded the royal palace in Valencia. It was a striking vindi- 
cation of the crown’s policy towards the military orders that in a 
revolution of all classes, royalty, nobility and people, among the 
few who firmly supported the king were the Castellan of Amposta, 
the Master of Montesa and the comendador mayor of the Order of 
Santiago in Aragon.® 

Pere had chosen well, for Heredia became the dominant; figure 
in the Order, first as its lieutenant in the West and then as its Master, 
and he did not abandon his alliance with the crown as his wealth and 
influence increased; it was too valuable to him. Already in 
August 1347 the proctors of the Order’s towns of Miravet and 
Azcon had reached Rhodes with complaints that Heredia was 
allowing the crown to raise 80,000 sous by taxing the Castellany 
without their consent and against their privileges, and had illegally 
attempted to prevent their appeals to Rhodes. An investigation 
was ordered and Heredia summoned to Rhodes, but without effect. 
In 1351 there were further complaints against his exactions and some 


1 Malta, cod. 317, fos. 99V, 112¥ (Feb.~Mar. 1348); cod. 318, fos. 95%, 102 (30 Apr. 
13$1); summonses are not, of course, proof of a journey. 

* For prohibitions see supra, pp. 4, 7, 12; Letras pontificias, no. 627 (1345); ACA, 
R. 1060, fo. 179Y (1346); R. 1064, fo. 28 (1349). 

8 E.g. Guimera in 13.40 (supra, pp. 13-14), and Fernando d’ Aragon, who was in Rhodes 
in 1344 (ACA, R. 1118, fo. 142), and im 1345 received the commandery of Monzén 
through the Master’s intervention (AHN, Leg. 414; 7, nos. 2, 5-6), only to lose it when 
the Master withdrew his support (Letras pontificias, no. 640). 

4 E.g. Malta, cod. 318, fos. 91-94¥ (Apr. 1351). 

5 See Zurita, Anales, ii. 187¥-234, for the political events, and F. Soldevila, Histéria 
de Catalunya, i. (Barcelona, 1934), 344-50; since no extensive interpretation of this 
revolt against its social and economic background has been attempted it is difficult to 
estimate the extent and importance of the Order’s réle in it. For Heredia’s part, see 
especially Serrano, Heredia, pp. 20~3; AHN, Leg. 38-41, nos. 176, 185-7, 191 (1349) 
and ACA, R. 1130, fo. 5¥; R. 1132, fos. 1-2 (Feb.-Mar. 1349); for the Master of Montesa, 
Javierre, Montesa, pp. 15-16. 
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kind of rebellion amongst the Aragonrse Hospitallers, including 
Guillem de Guimera.1 Two knights concerned in this had already 
been condemned to death for their part in the rebellion against the 
king.* Pere excused Heredia’s harshness by emphasizing the horrors 
of the crimes committed during the revolt and extolling the 
Castellan’s services, which he claimed had benefited rather than 
damaged the Order. Supported by Pere, Heredia overcame all 
opposition and the extensive resources of the Castellany were made 
to serve both the royal wars in Roussillon, Castile and Sardinia, 
and Heredia’s ambitions.‘ 

The Aragonese Hospital had always owed a limited amount of 
service to the crown, but the kings feared its power, resented its 
superior obligations, and determined to gain control of it. Jaume Il 
broke the Order’s resistance in 1317 and from that time the crown’s 
influence over it grew until with Heredia’s nomination in 1346 it 
had acquired an indirect control, at least of the Castellany. The 
Master was faced with an alliance of the king and the Castellan, 
based on a community of interests in Aragon. The crown received 
homage, service and subsidies; it provided the Order with justice 
and protection. When, in 1347, the powers and privileges of the 
crown were threatened by a jeal~u's nobility, the crown and Order 
resisted together and both emerged strengthened from the con- 
flict; Pere secured the rights of the crown and supported Heredia, 
whose scandalous activities the Master was unable to preverit. But 
between the king and the Master there was also a balance, if not 
a tacit compromise, for while Pere obtained invaluable political 
support in discontented Aragon, the Master continued to receive 
at least part of the Hospitallers’ respomsiones and resources from 
Catalunya, where he never lost control of the nomination to the 
Priory.§ 

Pere demonstrated his confidence in his control of the Order and 
in Heredia when, at the time Heredia became Castellan and again 
several years later, he proposed that the Order of Montesa be united 
to the Hospital,* thus reversing Jaume II’s policy of weakening the 
Order; in effect the Aragonese Hospital had become a national 
order. Yet the strong bond between the Castellan and the crown, 


1 Malta, cod. 317, fos. 92-92%, 107-110 (8 Aug. 1347); cod. 318, fos. 91-94" (Apr. 
1351); AHN, Leg. 310; 8, no. 12 (Feb. 1352). ‘ 

* AHN, Leg. 38-41, no. 189 (7 Oct., 2 Nov. 1350). 

* ACA, R. 1134, fos. 21¥-22¥ (3 Jan. 13§0). 

*See Delaville, Rhodes, and Herquet, Heredia, passim; for royal privileges to the 
Order, Serrano, Heredia, pp. 22-23, and AHN, Leg. 38-41, nos. 185-61; for Heredia’s 
exploitation of them, Reg. Amp. i-ii, passim; and for his nepotism, Delaville, Rhodes, 
pp. 239-42; for the Order’s services for the period 1349-58, see Documenta, nos. 553, 
$39, 565; Archives, p. 195; Delaville, Rhodes, pp. 374-5; Reg. Amp. iv. fos. 66, 72-78. 

5 For quarrels over the Priory, 1364-5, see Delaville, Rhodes, pp. 171-2; Documenta, 
nos. 604, 607. 

* Letras pontificias, nos. 633 (21 May 1346), 677 (1 Feb. 1353); Javierre, Montesa, p. 16. 
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and to a lesser extent the continual pressure of the popes and Masters, 
did much to maintain the stability of the Aragonese Hospital and 
give it a continuity of command and development free from the 
strife and decay into which the Castilian orders fell when they came 
to be treated merely as sources of wealth and influence for royal 
favourites or bastards; the experiment with Sancho d’Aragén was 
not repeated. “It was in the crown’s interest that the Order should 
not become corrupt and undisciplined, and if Heredia was as un- 
scrupulous as any his administration was efficient. The institutions 
and resources of the Hospital in Aragon were thus preserved until 
the times, in centuties to come, when a renewed alliance between the 
crown and the Order at Rhodes, and later at Malta, enabled the 
Aragonese Hospitallers to play a significant, and at times dominant, 
part in the Order’s history. 


Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania ANTHONY LuTrRELL 





The Development of the Polychronicon 


Continuation ' 


NGLISH historical writing during the fourteenth century 

follows an uneven course. After the chronicles describing 
the events of Edward II’s reign, no first-class contemporary chronicle 
was written between 1340 and 1377. This period, which saw the 
opening phase of the Hundred Years’ War and the development 
of parliament, is from a chronicle view-point almost a lacuna in 
our history. Murimuth’s chronicle ends at 1347, Avesbury’s and 
Geoffrey le Baker’s at 1356, Sir Thomas Gray’s in 1362.2 The 
narratives which cover the period beyond this, such as the Ewlogium 
Historiarum and the chronicle of the anonymous monk of Canter- 
bury, are on the whole brief and uninformative.* Because of the 
bareness of the period, the undistinguished narrative of the West- 
minster chronicler, John of Reading, must be considered an impor- 
tant source for the years 1356-67.4 Not until 1376 with the 
appearance of Walsingham did Edward III’s reign find a real 
historian. Walsingham’s work marks a new birth of chronicle 
writing, seen also in the chronicle (1381-94) of the anonymous 
Monk of Westminster, Knighton, the Asonimalle Chronicle, and the 
chronicle of Adam of Usk.5 These chronicles, which cover the 


1 This study could not have been undertaken without reference to Professor 
R. A. B. Mynors’s catalogue of surviving manuscripts of the Po/ychronicon which is 
now deposited in the Bodleian Library. I am also indebted to the courtesy of the various 
libraries and colleges who supplied microfilm of manuscripts in their possession. 

I would like to thank Professor V. H. Galbraith who proposed this subject for 
research, and who suggested several ideas. I would also like to thank Professor 
John Le Patourel, Mr. R. W. Southern, and Dr. E. Taylor for much valuable criticism 
of this article. 

® Chronica A. Murimuth et R. de Avesbury, ed. E. M. Thompson, Rolls Series (London, 
1889) ; Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke, ed. E. M. Thompson (Oxford, 1889) ; 
Scalacronica, ed. Stevenson (Maitland Club, 1836). 

* Eulogium Historiarum, ed. F. $. Haydon, Rolls Series (London, 1858) ; Chronica 
Jobannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuariensis, ed. J. Tait (Manchester, 1914). 

* Ed. Tait, wbi supra. 

5 The printed texts of Walsingham in the Rolls Series include the Chronicon Angliae, 
the Historia Anglicana, the Annales Ricardi II et Henrici IV, the Ypodigma Neustriae and 
the Gesta Abbatum. ‘The Chronicon Angliae was edited by E. M. Thompson (London, 
1874), and the remainder by H. T. Riley (London, 1863-76). The text of Walsingham’s 
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reign of Richard II, conta: commentary upon contemporary 
events which is strikingly «bseit from the majority of Edward III 
narratives. 

The reasons for the failure of the literary sources during the 
period 1340-77 are necessarily speculative. The geography of 
events may have influenced the pattern of historical writing during 
the century. At the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War, 
religious houses in England which remained the chief centres of 
historical writing, lacked proximity to events taking place across the 
Channel in the provinces of France. Their narratives for this 
period are frequently little more than a record of campaigns, 
augmented here and there by the contents of news-letters.1_ During 
Richard II’s reign, when interest was concentrated mainly on events 
at home, chronicles revive. For the description of domestic events 
religious houses like St. Alban’s, Westminster, and St. Mary’s, 
Leicester, were centrally placed. 

Another stimulus to historical writing was the influence of a 
particular chronicler. At the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the impulse which Matthew Paris had given to history still remained. 
Continuations of the Flores Historiarum, the abridged version of 
Matthew Paris, constitute some of the most important narratives 
of Edward II’s reign.? By the middle of the century, however, 
the age of the F/ores continuations was passing, though continuations 


continued to be added, notably at Westminster with the work of 
John of Reading.* As the tradition of Matthew Paris receded, 
there was little to take its place apart from the continuations made 
to the Brat chronicle4 Among monastic chroniclers the decline 


contemporary history is confused in the first two works. Walsingham’s authorship 
and the inter-relationship of the St. Alban’s manuscripts has teen worked out by 
V. H. Galbraith (‘ Thomas Walsingham and the St. Alban’s Chronicle’, Anse, xlvii, 
12~29) who printed another portion of Walsingham’s chronicle in The St. Adlban’s 
Chronicle 1406-1420 (Oxford, 1937). The Westminster Chronicle is published in the 
Rolls Series edition of the Po/ychronicon as vol. ix (ed. Lumby, 1886) ; Chronicon Henrici 
Knighton, ed. Lumby, Rolls Series (London, 1889-95) ; -Anonimalle Chronicle, ed. 
V. H. Galbraith (Manchester, 1927) ; Chromicon Adae Usk 1377-1421, ed. E. M. 
Thompson (Oxford, 1904). It is worth noting that Knighton began his chronicle 
with an account of Richard II’s reign (see V. H. Galbraith, ‘ The Chronicle of Henry 
Knighton ’ in Fritz Sax/ Memorial Essays, Edinburgh, 1957. 

1 Avesbury and the Historia Aurea transcribe many letters in this part of their 
nafrative. 

* The most important of these continuations of the Flores Historiarum are the 
Annales Londonienses and the Annales Paulini, edited by Stubbs in Chronicles of Edward I 
and II, vol. i, Rolls Series (London, 1882~3). A Westminster continuation found in 
the Chetham manuscript of the Flores Historiarum is the chronicle of Robert of Reading 
from 1307 to 1325. In MS. Cotton Cleopatra A. XVI this Westminster continuation 
was extended to 1346, and then from 1346 to 1367 by the work of John of Reading 
(see Tait, ubi supra). 

* Supra n. 2. 

* See my article ‘ The French Brut and the Reign of Edward Il’, Aate, lxxii. 423- 
37. The Historia Aurea was sometimes used to cover the period from the 13208 to the 
1340s. See The Chronicle of Walter of Guisborough, ed. H. Rothwell (Camden Society, 
vol. ixxxix, 1957). 
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of interest in the record of contemporary events was only temporarily 
arrested with the work of Thomas Walsingham. 

Whatever the reasons, there can be no doubt of the decline in the 
literary sources during the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
actual state of historical writing during this period is most clearly 
seen through a study of the continuations which were made to the 
main text of the Polychronicon, a chronicle written by Ranulf Higden, 
a monk of St. Werburg’s, Chester. Of Higden himself little is 
known. He was probably born in the west of England, and took 
monastic vows in or about the year 1299. According to the colo- 
phon in the Bodleian Library, Laud MS. 619 he died in 1363-4. 
The Polychronicon which he wrote is a ‘ History of the World’ in 
seven books, and survives in more than one version, and in over 
120 manuscripts.* It was completed about the middle of the century 
and in the latest versions Higden brought his narrative down to 
some point between 1340 and 1352. 

In its way, the Polychronicon gave a new stimulus to historical 
writing. Within a few years it was furnished with a form of con- 
tinuation, and several chronicles of the late fourteenth century, 
including Walsingham’s contemporary history, were written as a 
form of continuation to its text. The original text of the Po/y- 
chronicon went down to 1327, and existed in two short versions named 
by the Rolls Series editors, C and D. Later and longer versions, 
named A, B, and E, brought the text down to varying dates between 
1340 and 1352. When considering these different versions, it 
has always been difficult to establish the concluding point of the 
main text, and the opening date of the first continuation. A 
manuscript of the Po/ychronicon now in the Huntingdon Library, 
California, offers new evidence on this problem.® 

The Huntingdon manuscript (H.M. 132) is a copy made at 
Chester of the Po/ychronicon which was begun circa 1340. It contains 
entries almost certainly dictated, if not written, by Higden himself. 
In the opinion of Professor Galbraith the manuscript is ‘ the author’s 
working copy of the last and fullest recension ’, and is an enlarged 
and revised form of the shorter versions which carried the text to 
1327. It provides evidence on the original concluding date of the 

1 The account of Higden given in Gairdner, Ear/y Chroniclers of Europe, pp. 274-9 is 
still of value. There is an interesting reference to Higden, in a Close Roll for 1352 
noted by J. G. Edwards, ‘ Ranulph, Mouk of Chester ’, Aste, xlvi. 94. 

* These manuscripts are described in Professor Mynors’s catalogue in the Bodieian 
Library. Apart from the publication by Gale (Historia Brittania Scriptores XV, i 
(Oxford, 1691), 179-212) of the chapters relating to English history in the first book, the 
Latin text of the Polychronicon was published for the first time in the Rolls Series. It 
was Originally entrusted to Canon Hardwick, and on his death to Churchill Babington 
who published two volumes (1865~9). It was finished in nine volumes by Rawson 
Lumby in 1886. 

* J am indebted for information on the Huntingdan manuscript of the Polychronicon 


to Professor V. H. Galbraith, ‘An Autograph Manuscript of Ranulf Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon published in the Huntingdon Library Quarterly, Nov. 1959. 
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Polychronicon, for in this Huntingdon copy the main text comes down 
to 1340 in a single script. The view that the Polychronicon originally 
ended at this point is therefore supported by what may be the 
author’s working text. This terminal date is sustained also by 
manuscript evidence in other copies.’ Already in the Huntingdon 
manuscript, however, there exist brief entries after 1340 which 
extend to 1352. From the variations of the ink, the entries from 
1340 to 1348 appear to have been written contemporaneously in 
three or four instalments, possibly by Higden himself. A final and 
separate entry describing the election of Pope Clement VI, and the 
general shortage of marketable goods is given for 1352.2 The 
entries from 1340 to 1348 represent in all probability additions 
made by Higden to the main text of his chronicle during the decade 
or so after 1340, They may be regarded as Higden’s own con- 
tinuation to the main text which ended originally at 13,40. 

Higden’s additional entries formed the basis of a continuation 
which was to extend from 1340 to 1377, and which constitutes 
one of the few contemporary sources for this period of English 
history. The continuation was re-written during the reign of 
Richard II in a number of separate and independent versions. With 
the appearance of Walsingham’s history, these versions became 
associated with his writings. An examination of the different 
versions of the main Po/ychronicon continuation throws some light 
therefore upon a number of chronicles written for the most part 
during the reign of Richard II. 


II 


The first continuation from 1340 to 1377 with which the Po/y- 
chronicon was furnished, was probably constructed by stages, and 
may not have been commenced before the 1360s. It is found 
attached to those longer versions of Higden’s main text which are 
named A and B.* The earliest surviving form of this continuation 
is found in the following manuscripts : Bodleian Library, Ashmole 
796, Oriel 74, Digby 201 ; British Museum, Harley 1728-9, Harley 
3884, Harley 4875, and it has been printed by Hearne from Harley 
1728-9 as pp. 421~52 in vol. ii of his edition of Walter of Heming ford. 
This continuation which will be referred to as (A) appears to have 
been composed in several stages. The entries from 1340-52 

1The main text ends at this point in the following manuscripts : Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, 177 ; British Museum, Harley 1707 ; Exeter Cathedral, 3509 ; 
Cambridge University Library, Add. 3077, Royal College of Physicians MS. There 
is a note that it ended at this point originally in Bodleian Library, Laud Misc. 545 ; 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 4923. Chronicon Henrici Knighton, ed. J. R. Lumby, 
Rolls Series (London, 1889), i. 479, says that Higden ended at the words, ufrimque 
discessum est. 

® Polychronicon, viii. 406, n. 3. 

3 See note on the versions of the Polychronicon at the end of this article. 
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already existed in the Chester copy (H.M. 132). The other stages 
are not easily identifiable in the completed form in wich the 
chronicle survives, but they may be marked by the entries on epis- 
copal elections for the 1360s and 1370s. The view that (A) was 
composed in various stages is strengthened by the fact that alone 
among the recensions through which it went, it fails to mention 
under the entry on Richard II’s birth in 1366, his later succession 
to the throne. (A) is a work which may have grown by accumula- 
tion in different religious houses. References to Ely which are 
excised from later versions, suggest one possible source of origin.” 

This short continuation with its dated entries on political and 
ecclesiastical events, is one of the few contemporary sources for a 
period almost bare of literary authorities. Its main entries concera 
the campaigns and negotiations of the Hundred Years’ War, and 
such notable events at home as droughts and royal activities. A 
distinguishing feature of (A) is the frequent mention of episcopal 
translations. Certain entries for the 1360s may derive from the 
fuller chronicle of the Westminster writer, John of Reading.’ 
Tait who suggested the connection used, however, as the basis of 
his comparison, not (A), but a continuation written after 1377, 
whic’ contains entries undoubtedly taken from Reading. (A) may 
have used Reading, but it may equally be the source of Reading’s 
own chronicle, All the manuscripts which contain (A) carry the 
text to 1377. 

This original continuation formed the basis of several later 
versions, all of which were written during the reign of Richard II. 
Of these later versions, the earliest appears to have been a slightly 
revised version of (A). This revised version, which has been taken 
sometimes as the first continuation,* was w, ‘tten in its present form 
no earlier than the reign of Richard II, and will be described as (B). 
Its text is substantially that printed on pages 4¢7—28 in vol. viii of 
the Rolls Series edition of the Po/ychronicon and known there as B. 
It is found in the following manuscripts : Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, 82 (from which Lumby printed his Rolls 
Series text), and 249; Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. R.4.1. 
(634) ; Bodleian Library, Bodley 358 ; Magdalen College, Oxford, 
147 ; Brit. Mus. Nero D. II, Nero D. VIII, Stowe 64, Add. 39,236, 
Harley 3671 ; Rylands Library, Manchester, Latin 170.5 

The continuation described as (B) was made after 1377 for 
under the birth of Richard II in 1366 it refers to his later succession 


* These are given in Hearne, Walteri Heming ford, Historia (Oxford, 1731) ii. 425, 428 
431, 440, 442. 

* Hearne, pp. 427, 443. 3 Tait, pp. 46-7. 

4 By Tait, for example, pp. 46-7. 

5 Gonville and Caius 249 was a copy made for his own use by John Herryson in 
1464. Bodley 358 has a leaf or two missing covering the years 1352 to 1362. Brit. 
Mus. Harley 1320 contains a fragment of this continuation. 
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to the throne. Contrasted with (A) there are both omissions and 
additions. Most notable among the omissions are the majority 
of Ely references and of entries relating to episcopal translations. 
It may have been felt that in what was becoming a standard account 
of the period of history 1340 to 1377, local references such as these 
no longer justified inclusion. Equally interesting is the omission 
in (B) of the passage at the end of (A) which described Gaunt’s 
persecution of Wykham when Chancellor. The additions made in 
(B) consist, in the main, of entries taken from the chronicle of John 
of Reading. These include mention of the birth of Thomas of 
Woodstock, of Edward III’s observance of the feast of St. George 
at Windsor, and of the death of the Bishop of Armagh.* The 
influence of Reading, which Tait noted, is evident both here and in 
the other versions made after 1377. 

The manuscripts of (B) differ only slightly among themselves. 
The entry on the birth of Thomas of Woodstock caused some con- 
fusion, and was inserted in different places in various copies. The 
entry is also found added at the foot of a folio in a manuscript of 
(A).4 Apart from the Woodstock entry, and occasional discrepan- 
cies on episcopal translations, differences in manuscripts of (B) are 
mainly matters of phrasing. The majority of manuscripts end at 
1376 with the words sermonibus praedicantes.5 

The continuation described as (B) did not in any sense, however, 
become the standard continuation of the Polychronicon, and it has 
no claim to be printed as such in the Rolls Series edition. It is not 
the continuation found in the greatest number of manuscripts, and 
it represents the first stage only in the revision and expansion of (A). 
A second and equally important revision came with the appearance 
of a longer continuation, with additional entries for the 1340s and 
1350s, and with rewritten entries for the early 1360s. This con- 
tinuation will be described as (C). (C} which is unprinted, and 
which formed the basis of later recensions still, is found in the 
following manuscripts : National Library of Wales, Brogyngton 
40; Winchester College, 15 ; Herald’s College, London, Arundel 
4; Brit. Mus., Add. 10,104, Arundel 86, Royal 14. C. XII ; Bodleian 
Library, Hatton 14; Harvard University, 116; Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, 117 ; Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 5. 24 
(719) ; Christ’s College, Cambridge, 3 ; Eton College, 213.° 

On the period of the 1340s and 1350s the narrative of (A) 
contained only brief entries. Down to 1352 its narrative was, in 


1 Polychronicon Ranulfi Higden, viii. 415. ® Hearne, pp. 448-9. 

8 They occur in the Rolls Series edition of the Polychronicon, viii at pp. 408, 409, 410, 
and in the chronicle of Reading at pp. 122, 130, 147. 

4 MS. Digby, 201, fo. 220V. 

5 With the exception of MS. Harley 3671 and MS. Nero D. II, which end at 1377, 
with diu postea habuerunt. 

* James Tait noted this fuller version in MS. Arundel 86. 
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fact, simply those entries following the main text of Po/ychronicon 
which are to be found in the Huntingdon copy, and which from 
1340 to 1348 were possibly the work of Higden himself. (B) added 
little to this part of the narrative. Its main additions were the entry 
on the birth of Thomas of Woodstock, and after 1352, the account 
of Edward III’s observance of the Feast of St. George at West- 
minster. (C) which was now constructed, attempted to supply a 
fuller text on this period. Between the years 1343 and 1346 it 
added entries on the birth of Edmund at Langley, on the General 
Chapter of the Black Monks at Northampton, on the birth of Edward 
IIl’s daughter, Mary, and on Henry of Lancaster in Gascony. The 
account of Poitiers was expanded and under 1349 an entry was added 
on Geoffrey de Chargny. On the period of the 1350s new entries 
included an account of the translation of the relics of Thomas of 
Hereford, of Simon Langham, of the death of Bradwardine, of the 
troubles at Oxford, and of Wykham’s building activities at Windsor. 
For the period of the 1360s the entries on the Great Company and 
the White Company were expanded. 

The additional material which is found in (C) appears at first 
sight to bear some resemblance to entries in the chronicle of John 
of Reading. Entries are added, however, for the period before 
Reading’s chronicle begins} while the entries which occur in 
Reading, occur also in a chronicle written during the reign of 
Edward III, and found now as part of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, MS. 6.2 (C) has so many of its additional entries in 
commor. with this chronicle, and the resemblance on phrasing 
between the two accounts is such, that there can be little doubt that 
the two are related. (C) must be indebted to the Corpus chronicle 
for whereas the Corpus chronicle was written during the reign of 
Edward III, (C) was not compiled before 1379 when it mentions 
Langham’s reburial at Westminster. 

There are few differences between the manuscripts of (C). 
MS. C.C.C.C. 117 contains a double entry about the drought of 
1353 which arose from copying the same entry twice, once from a 
copy of (C) and later from a copy of (B). MS. Harvard 116 contains 
instead of the usual account of Wykham’s building activities at 
Windsor, the more critical account found in the continuation 
known as Rolls Series A.* It also gives the year of Langham’s 
death wrongly as 1386. MS. Eton College 213 is a sister manuscript 
to the Harvard text and contains both these entries. The Eton 


1 In Brit. Mus., MS. Cleopatra A. XVI where Reading’s chronicle is found, there is 
an earlier section covering the years 1325-45, from which Tait printed extracts, pp. 77- 
go. Some of its entries appear to be taken from the (D) continuation, see p. 27, n. 3. 

* For a discussion of this chronicle infra p. 29. 

* MS. C.C.C.Camb. 117, fo. 156. 

* MS. Harvard 116, fo. 155. The account of Wykham in the A continuation is 
found in the Polychronicon, viii. 359—-Go. 
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copy gives also a list of popes concluding with Urban VI! This 
suggests that the version described as (C) was compiled before 
Urban died in 1389, and after 1379 when Langham’s reburial at 
Westminster is mentioned. 

The development of the main Po/ychronicon continuation did not 
cease at this point. (C) was based upon (B). This dependence 
can be seen most clearly in the text of (C) for the period after the 
middle 1360s when the additions cease, and (C) is in effect simply a 
copy of (B). At some point, however, again after 1379, the need 
for an even fuller text was felt. (A) was brought back into use, 
and combined with the text of (C) to form the basis of a fuller 
account which will de described as (D). Five manuscripts contain 
the text of (D) : Bodleian Library, Tanner 19, Digby 196 ; Herald’s 
College, London, Arundel 2 ; Magdalen College, Oxford, 97 and 
190. Of these the text contained in Tanner 19 reveals most clearly 
the process of compilation. 

MS. Tanner 19 contains almostl al the additional material for the 
period of the 1340s and 1350s found in (C). It adds, which the 
other manuscripts of (D) do not, a passage on the bishop of Armagh 
and his writings.” After 1360, however, it uses (A) and not (B). 
It copies, for example, the passages on the episcopal translations 
of 1366, 1372 and 1375 which are to be found in (A) and which had 
been excised from (B). 

A confused folio in MS. Tanner 19 reveals the manner in which 
the compiler worked. On page 413 the passage on the burning of 
the two friars at Avignon in 1354 is given twice, once in the margin, 
and again later in the text. The reason for the double entry is that 
the compiler used copies of (C) and(A). In the margin he gave the 
entry on the two friars at the point where it occurred in (C) whilst 
in the text he gave the same entry on the two friars at the slightly 
different point it occurred in(A). There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that the compiler of MS. Tanner 19 had before him copies of (C) 
and (A) and built up his text from the two. 

The remaining manuscripts of (D) contain a text similarly 
constructed from (C) and (A), but with additional entries. For the 
years 1343-6 these manuscripts contain additional entries on the 
succession of the popes, and on the succession of the abbots at 
Westminster. For the 1350s they add an account of the jubilee 
at Rome taken from John of Reading. After 1360, like MS. 
Tanner 19, they use the text of (A). 

1 MS. Eton College 213, fo. 2419. 

* MS. Tanner 19, fo. 415. This passage may derive from the chronicle of John of 


Reading (Tait, p. 147). MS. Tanner 19 omits the passage on Bradwardine which is 
found in other copies of this version. 

* The entry on Abbot Henley of Westminster which is antedated by a year, is copied 
up with the same error into this portion of MS. Cleopatra A. XVI which later contains 
Reading. 

* Chronicon Johannis de Reading, p. 110. 
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The text which is found in this group of manuscripts already 
bears a family likeness to the account known as ‘ the continuation 
of Murimuth ’, and it is in fact the ancestor of that narrative. Before 
it was used to make the text of ‘ the continuation of Murimuth ’, 
however, its narrative was once more expanded into a version now 
preserved in three manuscripts: Vatican Library, Lat. 1959 ; 
Glasgow University, Hunterian 72 ; and Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, 21, which may be described as (E). 

(E) represents what was possibly the final stage in the develop- 
ment of the main Po/ychronicon continuation before it was re-written 
as the so-calied ‘ continuation of Murimuth’. To the fuller text 
contained in (D), (E) once more added new entries for the 1350s and 
1360s. From the chronicle of John of Reading it copied entries 
on the succession at St. Albans, and the appearance of the Flagellants 
in 1350. It mentioned the marriage of John of Gaunt and the 
great tempest of 1360. It abbreviated entries such as those on 
Langham, and on Wykham at Windsor, which had been dealt with 
at greater length in the earlier versions. 

In some version similar to (E), the main Polychronicon con- 
tinuation was finally re-written in the form known as ‘the con- 
tinuation of Murimuth’.? The name of this continuation is mis- 
leading, and comes from the fact that Hall, its first editor, knew it 
only in Queen’s College Oxford, MS. 304, where it follows the 
main text of Murimuth’s chronicle. Even in the Queen’s College 
manuscript, however, it is apparent that the continuation belonged 
originally to a Polychronicon. From 1337 to 1342 the text of the 
continuation as printed in the edition of the English Historical 
Society is simply the main text of Higden.* Thereafter it is a 
te-written version of (E) as far as 1377. As evidence that it was 
otiginally part of a seventh book of the Po/ychronicon, it continues 
the chapter numbers of that book.‘ In fact, however, the text is 
also found in its original stage as a Po/ychronicon continuation in the 
following manuscripts: Brit. Mus., Harley 3877; Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, 4922 and 4923.5 

It seems likely that this version of the main Po/ychronicon con- 
tinuation was written at St. Albans, for St. Albans is placed before 
Westminster in the account of the General Chapter at Northampton. 
Walsingham used the continuation later as a source for his Short 
History, and (with the omission of certain entries unflattering to 

1 Chronicon Jobannis de Reading, pp. 109, 112. 

* The text of this continuation has been printed by Hall (Oxford, 1722) and by Hog, 
Adami Murimuthensis chronica sui temporis (English Historical Society, 1846). 

* Hog, pp. 171-3- 

* Hog, pp. 203, 211, 218. 

It is found also in Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 13. E. IX. This manuscript is earlier 


than MS. Queen’s College 304, but it contains the later text. See V.H. Galbraith, 
* Sources of St. Alban’s Chronicle ’ in Essays to Lane-Poole, ed. H. W. C. Davis (Oxford, 


1927), pp- 379-98. 
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John of Gaunt) in Brit. Mus., MS. Royal 13. E, [X.1 If this con- 
tinuation was written at St. Albans, and is possibly the work of 
Walsingham, it adds little to (E). As already stated, it reverses 
the order of the presidents of the General Chapter at Northampton ; 
a sentence is added on the marriage of Edward III’s daughter to the 
Duke of Brittany ; a somewhat different version of the baitle of 
Neville’s Cross is given, a sentence is added on the payment made by 
the town of Oxford to the university after the riots ; and the order 
of the entries on the tempest and John of Gaunt’s marriage is re- 
arranged. The verses which appear in Queen’s. College MS. 304 on 
the battle of Poitiers? are not present in the other manuscripts. 
There can be little doubt that this text depended upon (EB) for at 
the foot of fo. 209 in MS. Harley 3877 the order refers back to the 
arrangement of that version. 

In the version known as ‘ the continuation of Murimuth ’, the 
text of the main Po/ychronicon continuation was used by Walsingham 
as one source for the retrospective portion of his Chronicon Angliae.* 
Behind this source, however, lay (E), and the earlier revisions based 
upon (A). It was this record of historical writing which Walsing- 
ham inherited when he came to write his retrospective history. 


Il 


The rise of Walsingham and the re-emergence of St. Albans as a 
writing centre during the reign of Richard II, inevitably influenced 
the form of the Po/ychronicon continuations. The continuation 
described as (E) was re-written at St. Albans and used there by 
Walsingham. In other ways historical writing at St. Albans 
influenced the development of this and of other continuations 
written during the reign of Richard II.* 

(E) was not the only source Walsingham used when he came to 
write the history of the years 1340 to.1377 in the Chronicon Angliae. 
He also used a chronicle which may originally have been written as 
a continuation of the Po/ychronicon, but which is now found in three 
other manuscripts : Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 6 ; Bodleian 
Library, Rawlinson B. 152 ; and Trinity College, Dublin, 511. 
The chronicle, which is unprinted 5, appears to be a contemporary 


1 Supra, p. 28, n. 5. It is interesting to note that Brit. Mus. MS. Otho C. ii, which 
contains a portion of Walsingham’s contemporary history uses the (C) form of the Po/y- 
chronicon continuation for the 1340s. 

® Adami Murimuthensis Chronica, ed. Hog, pp. 188—go. 

*'V. H. Galbraith, ‘ Sources of St. Alban’s Chronicle’, Essays to Lane-Poole, ubi supra. 

4 The conclusions of this section are set out in Table II at the end of the article. 

5 The chronicle is analysed by V. H. Galbraith, ‘ Sources of St. Alban’s Chronicle’ 
(ubi supra). It is mentioned by Horstmann in the introduction to his Nova Legenda 
Anglie (Oxford, 1901), who ascribed it to an anonymous monk of St. Albans. The 
chronicle contains a preponderance of information on the 13708, and under 1359 it 
shows knowledge of Wykham’s election to Winchester in 1367. 
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account of the history it describes, and covers much the same period 
(1343-76) as (EB). 

This chronicle was used in the making of the main Po/ychronicon 
continuation. The version described as (C) has many of its additional 
entries for the period of the 1340s and 1350s in common with it. 
The similarities of phrasing are such that there can be no doubt of the 
debt of one to the other. As (C) wav n0t compiled until after 1379, 
this chronicle is almost certainly its source." 

The nature and provenance of this short chronicle are not easy 
to determine. Its narrative has certain items in common with the 
abbreviated Historia Aurea * and with Reading, but apart from these 
it appears to be based largely upon contemporary entries. Although 
it is no longer found together with the main text of a Polychronicon it 
appears to have been compiled originally as a Polychronicon con- 
tinuation. It continued a main text of the Po/ychronicon which ended 
at or about 1342, for on the opening folio of the copy in the Dublin 
manuscript, there appear, after the mention of the papal succession 
under 1343, the words vide supra in Polychronicon which refer to an 
originally preceding text of Higden, which gave this entry under 
1342.9 

Though the provenance of this Po/ychronicon continuation, as it 
may be called, is not known, it has strong associations with St. 
Albans. It is found in the manuscripts which are associated either 


with the St. Alban’s scriptorinm ot with parts of Walsingham’s 
history.4 Together with the main Po/ychronicon continuation, it was 
treated as an original authority by Walsingham when he came to 
write the 1340-76 section of his Chronicon Angliae. If it does come 
from St. Albans it represents a tradition of historical writing there 
which extends across the middle of the century to the time of 


1 Supra p.26. The entries on Geoffrey Charneys (1349), ‘William Edington (1351), 
the scarcity of provisions (1353), the agreement between the King (1354), ate very 
similar in the two accounts. 

* This is printed in Ludewig, Religuiae Manuscriptorum Diplomatum (Halle, 1741), 
pp. 86-165. 

® See Polychronicon, viii. 338. 

The text in the Dublin copy (fos. 1-87) which is ascribed in a contemporary hand 
to Thomas Walsingham, precentor of St. Albans, and therefore written before 1394, 
differs somewhat from the text in the other two manuscripts. It has additional entries 
to the main Polychronicon continuation, and one or two entries which appear only 
in the Chronicon Angliae, ed. E. M. Thompson, Rolls Series (London, 1874). It may 
represent an eatly draft in the writing of Walsingham’s retrospective history. 

In MS Rawlinson B. 152, before the beginning of this chronicle, the text contains 
the short summary of the year (Transiit annus frugifer et fructifer) which denotes a formal 
continuation of Matthew Paris. The summaries for 1340 and 1342 in MS. Rawlinson 
2. 152 are not found in the printed texts of Walsingham. See V. H. Galbraith, The 
St. Alban’ s Chronicle, 1406-1420, pp. -lii. 

* MS. C.C.C. Camb. 6 contains a copy of the Historia Aurea which was presented 
to St. Albans by William Wintershill (V. H. Galbraith, Sources of St. Alban’ s Chronicle, 
ubi supra). MSS. Rawlinson B. 152 and Trinity College, Dublin, contain portions of 
Walsingham’s history. It should be noted that no surviving St. Alban’s Polychronicon 
has yet been identified. 
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Walsingham. Together with the main Po/ychronicon continuation 
it constitutes a principal source for the peroid 1340-77. 

Whatever the provenance of this particular chronicle, the in- 
fluence of Walsingham’s own writings becomes apparent in the later 
development of the main Po/ychronicon continuation. That version 
of (E) which was probably written at St. Albans (‘ the continuation 
of Murimuth ”) was used together with an extract from Walsingham’s 
contemporary history to form the basis of yet another continuation. 
The text of this is contained in two manuscripts : Christ Church, 
Oxford, 89 ; and Brit. Mus. Add. 12,118. In these two manu- 
scripts the St. Albans version is given together with the section of 
Walsingham’s contemporary history which describes the death of 
the Black Prince. Apart from this extract the text differs only 
from the St. Albans version in that it adds at the end lines critical 
of Edward III.* 

he influence of St. Albans is seen also in the continuation which 
covers the years 1348 to 1377 (or 1381 in some manuscripts), which 
is printed in the Rolls Series edition, and known there as A.4 This 
continuation which may have been compiled some time in the 
1380s, uses the St. Albans version of the main Polychronicon con- 
tinuation, and Walsingham’s own work as found in the Chronicon 
Angliae. On the basis of a note found in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, MS. 196, the authorship of this continuation has been 
ascribed to John Malverne, a monk of Worcester. The note says 
that Malverne wrote the continuation in the Corpus manuscript 
for the years after 1346.5 The Corpus manuscript contains, how- 
ever, the main continuation of the Po/ychronicon to 1352, while after 
1377 it is first the Vita Ricardi Secundi,’ and then the chronicle of an 
anonymous monk of Westminster.’ Malverne could only be the 
author of the section from 1352 to 1377 and even there his authorship 
is by no means certain.® 


1 There is mention of a succession of chronicle writers at St. Albans in the fourteenth 
century in Amundesham, Amnales Monasterii S. Albani, ed. H. T. Riley, Rolls Series, ii 
(London, 1891), 303. 

*It is printed in the Chronicon Angliae, p. 88, and formed part of Walsingham’s 
Scandalous History which he later excised from his main chronicle (see V. H. Galbraith, 
Anite, xivii) 12-29. 

® These lines were printed by Tait in his edition of John of Reading (p.91). Hedrew 
attention to this version in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 12,118. 

‘It is printed in the Rolls Series edition of the Polychronicon, viii. 355-406. 

5 MS. C.C.C.C. 196 is on paper, and may have been added to MS. Bodley 341 which 
is a Polychronicon that ends at 1327. MS. Bodley 341 has a note reliqua de isto Edwardo IIT 
vide infra in papero in fine libri, (1 owe this information to Professor V. H. Galbraith.) 
The best account of this manuscript is to be found in J. Armitage-Robinson, ‘ An 
Unknown Westminster Chronicler’, Proceedings of the British Academy (1907). 

6 The text of the Vita Ricardi Secundi was printed by Hearne (Oxford, 1729). The 
chronicle is discussed in Section IV. 

* J. Armitage-Robinson, wbi supra. On the Westminster Chronicle see Section IV. 

® There are references to Worcester (Polychronicon, viii. 383, 387), and to places near 
Evesham (p. 387), and references to Henry Wakefield, bishop of Worcester. 
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Most of the information in this chronicle derives from its sources, 
though it adds to them on occasion. Among its more interesting 
entries is one on Wykham and his building activities at Windsor 
which is outspokenly critical... The continuation, based on sources 
which were themselves written in the 1380s, achieved some popu- 
larity towards the end of the fourteenth century. It follows the 
main text of a Polychronicon in twelve manuscripts.2 In most of 
these the continuation goes to 1377 (anus puer octo annorum), but in 
some an eighth book of the Po/ychronicon has been constructed from 
the Vita Ricardi Secundi, which carries the text to 1381.5 This is 
simply a copy of the monk of Evesham’s chronicle, which was 
itself based upon various St. Albans accounts.‘ 

While the influence of St. Albans is apparent in this text, other 
continuations were based more directly upon Walsingham’s writings. 
Bodleian Library, MS. Laud Misc. 529 is a Po/ychronicon, which from 
1342 to 1377 contains a continuation made up mainly from entries 
found in the Chronicon Angliae, but with additions from the main 
Polychronicon continuation and from the Exdlogium Historiarum. 
Entries from the main Po/ychronicon continuation include the account 
of the meeting of the General Chapter at Northampton, and of 
Langham’s career, which are found only there. The Ewlogium 
Historiarum supplied entries on the battle of Poitiers, and the 
earthquake at Rhodes.5 For the most part, however, the text is 
similar to that of Walsingham’s Short History.* 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 89 appears to have belonged 
at one time to the abbey of St. Peter, Gloucester. It is a copy of the 
Polychronicon which used a copy of Walsingham’s Short History as a 
continuation. This was copied beyond 1377, for under 1377 and 
1381 the text of this chronicle contains the distinctive references to 
Walsingham’s other works found in his Short History.’ 

MS. Laud Misc. 529 and MS. Corpus Christi 89 reveal in fact the 
manner in which, in the later fourteenth century, Walsingham’s 

1 Polychronicon, viii. 359. 

* University Library, Cambridge, MSS. Ii. II. 24 (from which Lumby printed his 
text in the Rolls Series), and Dd. I. 17 ; Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 5. 35 (726) ; 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 147; New College, Oxford, 152; Lincoln College, 
Oxford, 107 ; Bodleian Library, Oriel 16 ; British Museum, Royal 13. D. I., Harleian 
3600 ; Lambeth Library, 48 and 160 ; Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 58. 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 147 has a continuation which starts as (B) and then changes 
to this later continuation. 

* This is found in Cambridge U.L. li. II. 24 ; Cambridge U.L. Dd. I. 17 ; Trinity, 
Cambridge, 726 ; Magdalen, Oxford, 147. 

* It is found after 1377 following some form of the main Po/ychronicon continuation. 
On the Vita Ritardi see Kingsford, Historical Literature (Oxford, 1913), pp. 23-4, and 
Section IV of this article. 

5 Exlogium Historiarum, ed. F. S. Haydon, Rolls Series, iii. 223-5, 237-8. 

* The combination of extracts from the Chronicon Angliae and the main Polychronicon 
continuation is teminiscent of the text in MS. T.C.D. 511. The text in MS. Laud 


Misc. $29 is, however, much closer to the Chronicon Angliae than is the Dublin copy. 
?'V. H. Galbraith, The S#. Alban’ s Chronicle, 1406-1420, p. xlix. 
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chronicles were used to join the main text of the Po/ychronicon with 
his own times. 


IV 


The first Polychronicon continuation (A), compiled in stages during 
the reign of Edward III represents a contemporary source for a 
period when such sources are few. Apart from its value in this 
respect, a remarkable feature of the continuation, was the manner 
of its revision during the 1380s. At that period on the basis of the 
narrative in (A), a number of separate and independent versions 
were written. In the course of time they were incorporated into 
Walsingham’s work, and their separate identity was confused 
through association with his writing. It is not surprising, therefore, 
if in certain cases, Walsingham came to be credited with their 
authorship. 

Walsingham’s influence upon continuations written during the 
reign of Richard II extended, however, beyond this. Several major 
chronicles of this period were written as formal continuations of the 
Polychronicon, though they were far removed from the brief entries 
which characterized both the Po/ychronicon and its first continuation. 
In almost all cases these later continuations were original accounts 
of contemporary affairs. Within the context of ‘ continuing the 
Polychronicon ’, important contemporary histories were being written 
during the reign of Richard II. 

Of these later continuations the most important was Walsing- 
ham’s own contemporary history, part of which is found in a copy 
of a Polychronicon (Bodleian Library, MS. Bodley 316), originally 
presented by Thomas of Woodstock to the College of the Holy 
Trinity at Pleshey.? In this manuscript the main text of Higden 
extends to 1342, and is followed by Walsingham’s history which 
begins at 1376. In the Bodley Po/ychronicon only two leaves of 
Walsingham’s history now survive, the remaining quires being 
bound up in British Museum, MS. Harley 3634. Although in this 
manuscript Walsingham’s contemporary history is found as a 
continuation of the Po/ychronicon, it was in fact a new chronicle, 
owing little or nothing to Higden’s text. 

The interest created by Walsingham’s work may in part, explain 
the appearance of other histories, written during the reign of 
Richard II as continuations of Higden. The chronicle of the 
anonymous monk of Westminster, which was an important con- 
temporary source, was written as a continuation of the Po/ychronicon.® 


1 The scribes at St. Albans frequently did this. See Chronicon Angliae, p. xxxvi. 

* On the problem of this manuscript see V. H. Galbraith, ‘ Thomas Walsingham 
and the St. Alban’s Chronicle ’, wbi supra. 

8 Polychronicon, ed. Luard, ix ; see J. Armitage-Robinson, ‘An Unknown West- 
minster Chronicler ’ (Proceedings of the British Academy, 1907). 
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The chronicle of the Westminster monk is a valuable account of 
Richard II’s reign which goes into more detail than Walsingham on 
many issues. Its account of the years 1388~92, for example, is 
more than twice the length of Walsingham’s own narrative. 
Another important history which continues the Po/ychronicon is the 
chronicle of Adam of Usk. Usk’s chronicle follows after the main 
text of Higden in a manuscript which appears to have belonged to 
Usk himself! The chronicle begins with the reign of Richard II 
and ends in 1421. One of its most valuable parts deals with the fall 
of Richard II which Adam of Usk witnessed in the train of Arch- 
bishop Arundel. 

Apart from these histories, a popular continuation for the reign 
of Richard II was the Vita Ricardi Secundi compiled by a monk 
of Evesham, on the basis of Walsingham’s work.? The Vita 
Ricardi Secundi, a popularized form of Walsingham, gave an account 
of English history from 1377 to 1422, and was frequently used after 
1377 to continue one of the versions of the main Po/ychronicon 
continuation.® 

The influence of Walsingham’s writings became an important 
factor on continuations of the Po/ychronicon written during the reign 
of Richard II. It was during Richard II’s reign, as these chronicles 
show, that the most important continuations were written. Yet 
Walsingham, and the chroniclers mentioned, wrote within the 


Polychronicon tradition which had !zpt historical writing alive during 
the middle of the century. With this in mind we may agree with 
Stubbs, in one sense, in calling the second half of the fourteenth 
century ‘ the age of the Polychronicon ’. 

University of Leeds Joun Taytor. 


APPENDIX 


The Versions of the Polychronicon 


(i) The versions of the Po/ychronicon named A and B in the Rolls 
Series edition, survive in the greatest number of manuscripts. Almost 
fifty manuscripts containing these two versions add a form of the main 
continuation which ends either in 1376 with sermomibus praedicantes or in 
1377 with din postea habuerunt. There are manuscripts of this AB text, 
however, which possess no continuation: (1) Brit. Mus., Royal 14. 
C. IX, Add. 15,759 ; Glasgow University, Hunterian 223 ; Bodleian 
Library, Douce 138 ; Valencia Cathedral, 89, end at 1344. (2) Balliol 
College, 236 ends at 1346. (3) Bodleian Library, Tanner 170 ends at 
1347. 

1 Tt was edited by E. M. Thompson, Chronicon Adae de Usk (London, 1904), from 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 10,104. 

® Vita Ricardi Secundi by Monk of Evesham, ed. Hearne (Oxford, 1729). It has 
been suggested that this work grew by accumulation (Chronicon Angliae, p. xxxiii). 

3 It was used in certain manuscripts to make up an eighth book of the Polychronicon. 
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(ii) The version of the Polychronicon named E in the Rolls Series 
edition, derived directly from the Huntingdon text, and survives only in a 
few manuscripts. It was furnished with no continuation beyond 1352. 
The text to 1352 was printed in the Rolls Series edition from University 
Library, Cambridge, MS. Ii. TI. 1. 

(iii) The shorter versions of the Po/ychronicon named C and D in the 
Rolls Series edition, were early versions, and extended only to 1327. 
They were furnished with no standard form of continuation, but in cer- 
tain copies the Historia Aurea was used as a continuation as far as the 


1340S : 


Library, Dd. VIII. 7 ; Brit. Mus., Royal 13. E. 1. 


Tasie I 


Rylands Library, Manchester, 218 ; Cambridge University 


Manuscript Versions of the Main Polychronicon Continuation, 1340-1377. 





Written during the reign 


of Edward III 
(A) 
(printed in Hearne, 
Walteri Heming ford, 
ii, 421-521, from 
MS. Harley 1728- 
9) 


Harley 3884 


Harley 4875 


Ashmole 796 
Digby 201 


Oriel 74 


(B) 


(printed in 
Rolls Series, 
Polichronicon, 
viii. 407-28 
from Ms Gon- 
ville and Caius 
82 (Rolls B)) 


Gonville and 
Caius 249 
Trinity Camb. 
R.4.1 

Bodley 358 


Magdalen 147 


Nero D. II 


Nero D. VIII 
Stowe 64 


B.M. Add. 
39,236 


Harley 3671 


(Latin) 
Rylands 170 





(CQ 


(not printed) 


Brogyngton 
40 
Winchester 
College 15 
Arundel 
(Heralds) 4 
B.M. Add. 
10,104 


Arundel 86 
Royal. 14 
C. XII 
Hatton 14 


Harvard 116 


Eton College 


213 


ot oF all 
Camb. 117 


Trinity 


Camb. R.524 


MS. Christ’s 
Camb. 3 


(D) 


(not printed) 


Tanner 19 


Arundel 
(Heralds) 2 


Digby 196 


Magdalen 97 
Magdalen 190 


Written during the reign of Richard II 


(E) 


(not printed) 


Vatican Lat. 
1959 
Hunterian 72 


C.C.@. Camb. 


21 
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Taste Il 


January 


St. Alban’s influence on Polychronicon Continuations, 1340-1377. 





Written during the 
reign of Edward III 


aed 
1343-1376 
(probably 


written at St. 


Albans) 


(not printed) 


Trinity Col- 
lege Dublin 
git 


‘ritten during the reign of Richard II 


Based on main Polychronicon Based more directly on Walsingham’s 
continuation 


“Continuation 
of Murimutl? 
(based on 
(E) and 
probably 
written at 
St. Albans) 


(printed in 
Hog, Adami 
Murimuthen- 
Sis, 194-227 


‘Continuation 
of Murimuth’ 
and extract 
from Wal- 
singham’s 
contempo- 
rary history 


(one addi- 
tional pas- 
sage printed 
by Tait in 


from Queen’s Chronicon 
College 304) Jobannis de 


Paris Lat. 
4922 


Paris Lat. 
4923 
Harley 
3877 


Royal 13 
E. IX 
(written at 
St. Albans, 
and with 
passages 
omitted) 


Reading, 

Pp. 91) 
Christ 
Church 
Oxford, 89 
B.M. Add. 
12,118 


Rolls Series 
Continuation 
(using 
Chronicon 
Angliae as 
well as 
‘Continuation 
of Murimuth’) 


(printed in 
Polychronicon 
viii. 355- 
406, from 
Camb. U.L. 
li. I. 24 
(Rolls A)) 


Camb. 
U.L. D.d 
I. 17 
Trinity 
Camb. 726 
Magdalen 
Oxford 147 


New Col- 
lege 152 
New Col- 
lege 152 
Lincoln 
College 107 
Oriel 16 
Royal 13 
D.1. 
Harleian 
3600 
Lambeth 48 


Lambeth 
160 
Gonville 
and Caius 
58 


writings 


Using prin- 
cipally the 
the Chronicon 
Angliae 


(not printed) 


Laud Misc. 
529 


Using 
Walsingham’s 
Short 

Chronicle 
1328-1388 


(The text of 
Walsingham’s 
Short 
Chronicle is 
printed in the 
Chronicon 
Angliae ornit- 
ting 1370-82) 
CEL. 
Oxford 89 











Louis XIV and William III, 1689-1697 


HE treaty concluded between France and England at Ryswick 

in 1697 not merely put an end to a long, bloody, and expensive 
war; it also involved the recognition by Louis XIV of William ITI 
as king of England. To Louis this meant a painful sacrifice of 
principle, for he believed in the divine right of kings as firmly as he 
believed in anything; to William it meant a personal triumph; to 
England it meant that the revolution settlement was for the time 
being freed from the danger of attack by a foreign power. It was 
only slowly and reluctantly that Louis brought himself to concede 
that unconditional recognition of William upon which William 
could not but insist. The story of the manner in which they 
eventually came to agreement upon so material a point has not yet 
been adequately told, yet it is worth telling both for its intrinsic 
interest and for the light it sheds upon the characters of these two 
remarkable men.! For it shows that, if Louis had to bring himself 
to swallow his pride and sacrifice his principles, William had to 
endure an almost intolerable strain which ultimately brought him 
within measurable distance of breaking-point and induced him to 
employ strange shifts in pursuit of the peace he came to desire with a 
desperate longing. 

In 1689 both Louis and William hoped for something very 
different from the settlement they finally reached. Louis did what 
he could to secure the restoration of James II; if policy seemed to 
indicate the expediency of making trouble for William in the British 
Isles, it must be remembered that Louis was convinced that in 
supporting James he was doing what was pleasing to Almighty God, 
who might fairly be expected to bless the supporter of so righteous 
a cause. Nor was Louis singular in his views; most Frenchmen 
who thought at all about political matters agreed with him. It is 
significant that the propagandists Louis employed to persuade his 
subjects to support the war effort continually referred to the duty 


1G. Koch Die Friedensbestrebungens Wilbelm’s Ul in den Jabren 1694-1697 (Tabingen 
and Leipzig, 1903) does not deal at all adequately with the question of William’s 
recognition; doubtless because the author was unable to consult certain important 
documents subsequently published. 
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of securing James’s restoration.1_ The war certainly entailed great 
sacrifices; for France found herself single-handed in face of a mighty 
coalition and only by the utmost efforts could she defend herself. 
Louis, indeed, soon indicated that he might make cessions of ter- 
ritory in order to secure peace with some of his enemies. To cede 
territory was unpleasant, but it was a normal accompaniment of a 
peace and was not in itself humiliating. What Louis for some time 
refused to do was even to drop a hint that he might be prepared 
to recognize William as king of England. In fact he had officially 
ignored William as long as he could, but, when William had 
declared war on France in May 1689, Louis had had to make some 
sort of reply and had accordingly declared war upon the English 
and Scottish adherents of William of Orange, usurper of the crowns 
of England and Scotland.? William, on his part, was at first 
determined to secure not only his own recognition, but also to 
reduce France to the frontiers of 1648 and 1659, a reduction that 
was one of the aims of the Grand Alliance of 1689. Louis, of 
course, hoped to divide his enemies, though they were severally 
pledged not to make a separate peace. But at first Louis openly 
took the line that any princes who made peace with him must pledge 
themselves to assist in, or at least not to oppose, James’s restoration.® 
Not altogether without reason, as events were to show, Louis 
thought that he could count upon the existence of a current of 
sympathy with James in some Catholic courts. However, in the 
latter part of 1691 there was a sign that Louis’s initial intransigence 
was beginning to weaken slightly. The change, it may be noted, 
followed hard upon the death of Louvois in the middle of 1691 and 
the subsequent recall to Louis’s counsels of the moderate Pomponne. 
It is certainly a reasonable conjecture that Pomponne’s influence 
can be detected in the instructions drawn up for Blandiniéres, a 
monk through whom Louis hoped to start a negotiation with Spain. 

Blandiniéres went to Spain in the latter part of 1691, ostensibly 
on business connected with his order, but really as a diplomatic 


1G. Ascoli, La Grande Bretagne devant l’opinion frangaise au V XII Siécle (Travaux et 
Mémoires de I’Université de Lille, Droit-Lettres, nouvelle série, fasc. 13, 2 vols, Paris, 
1930), i. 165 ff. gives a survey of French opinion with many quotations both from 
hirelings and from independent writers. For one of the more prominent hirelings see 
H. J. Martin, ‘ Un Polémiste sous Louis XIV, Eustache Le Noble’, Ecole Nationale des 
Chartes, Positions des Théses, 1947, pp. 85-91. 

* The declarations of war may be found in L. Sylvius, Historién onzes Tijds (4 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1688-99), iii, bk. xxvii, 142. Sylvius paginates the account of each year 
separately. 

3 E. Le Noble, ‘ Le Roy des Fleurs’, the 17th of the series of monthly dialogues, 
namely that for Dec. 1690, published under the collective title of La Pierre de Touche 
politique, pp. 17-18. 

*H. J. van der Heim (ed.), Het Archief van den Raadpensionaris Antonie Heinsius 
(3 vols., The Hague, 1874~80), iii. 73-6, Vauban to Mollo, 12 Feb., 1694; Vauban here 
makes some highly interesting comments on the political consequences of Louvois’s 
death. 
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agent. He did not, however, succeed in getting even a hearing 
from any of Charles II’s counsellors. Had he done so, he would have 
stressed the point that William’s usurpation constituted a danger 
to all Catholics and that Charles should forsake William’s alliance 
in the interests of religion; Blandiniéres, moreover, was exapowered 
to suggest that, if Charles would not leave William completely in 
the lurch and make a peace with Louis that paid no regard to him, 
then Charles and Louis, after making peace with each other, should 
strive to bring about an agreement—accommodement—between 
William and James; but, if their efforts to do so proved abortive 
after they had been continued for one year, then Charles should be 
free to act as the auxiliary of William, and Louis equally free to act 
as the auxiliary of James.! 

Such a suggestion has an odd look. But the circumstances of 
the time made it appear a good deal less odd to Louis than it does to 
us. For it was not only in France that William’s conduct aroused 
qualms. It had not been without appreciable delay and hesitation 
that Charles had brought himself to recognize William.2 The 
emperor, too, had had his doubts, even though fortified by the 
opinions of certain theologians, who, when consulted, assured 
him that he might recognize William without sin.? Among these 
theologians was his confessor, the Jesuit Menegatti, who, though 
in favour of recognition, was by no means happy that England 
should continue to be ruled by a Protestant. What Menegatti 
thought counted for a good deal, since Leopold consulted him on 
many matters. It was, indeed, largely under Menegatti’s influence 
that Leopold entered into secret negotiations with Louis as early 
as 1692; these negotiations were only the first of a series that 
continued till 1696; none of them came to anything and, since 
their story has been exhaustively told by a distinguished Austrian 
historian, they require only incidental mention here. But attention 
must be drawn to the fact that at their beginning Leopold suggested, 
and throughout their course was ready to approve, a peace settle- 
ment favourable to the Stuarts. Whether Leopold was ever 
prepared to sacrifice anything, except the loyalty he owed to his 
ally, William, for the sake of the Stuarts is extremely doubtful; he 
was chiefly concerned with the pursuit of concessions to the house 
of Austria that were far greater than Louis was ever prepared to 
gtant. Leopold’s conduct, however, shows that William’s position 


1 A. Legrelle, Notes e¢ Documents sur la Paix de Ryswick (Lille, 1894), pp. 9-16, instruc- 
tions to Blandiniéres. 

* The duke of Maura draws attention to this in his introduction to Correspondencia 
entre dos Embajadores Don P. Ronquillo y el Marques de Cogolludo (2 vols., Madrid, 1951), 
i. 46-53. 

* O. Klopp, Der Fall des Hauses Stuart (14 vols., Vienna, 1875-88), iv. 423-36 and 512- 
22, cites several of the opinions. 

4H. Ritter von Srbik, Wien und Versailles 1692-1697 (Munich, 1944). 
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was inevitably weakened by the possibility that one of his chief 
allies might abandon him, a possibility that cannot but have in- 
fluenced Louis. Certainly in the late autumn of 1692 Leopold was 
contemplating a general peace settlement which would, among other 
things, involve the succession of James’s son to the English throne, 
if William and Mary should die without male issue; meanwhile, 
William was to pay a pension to James and his issue; further, 
William was to promise complete toleration of Catholics in England. 
Plainly, Louis was not the only sovereign in Europe who could 
entertain illusions; but Leopold completely outdid Louis in fantasy, 
when he contemplated the possibility that France and the maritime 
powers should unite their forces to conquer one of the Barbary 
States or Egypt, in order to hand it over to James as a kingdom.} 

These early negotiations soon petered out, but Louis’s desire for 
peace nonetheless increased. Although the French forces had 
proved generally successful on land, they had neither achieved, nor 
seemed likely to achieve, anything decisive; meanwhile the strain 
of the war proved increasingly burdensome. Some light on Louis’s 
state of mind is shed by the correspondence of Madame de Maintenon, 
though her allusions to political affairs are rare and guarded. 
Whether, as some contemporaries thought, she influenced her 
husband, or whether she merely reflected his views, is debatable; 
but there is no doubt that she was eager for peace, while remaining 
extremely averse to the recognition of William.? Whatever the 
cause, the year 1693 witnessed what we should now call a peace 
offensive on the part of France. Louis’s policy was to impress his 
enemies by vigorous operations and then to offer terms which he 
hoped would be attractive. In the spring Louis announced to his 
courtiers that he had instructed Marshal de Lorge to capture 
Heidelberg. Lorge himself was ordered to act with the greatest 
vigour and, if possible, to give battle to the enemy. Heidelberg 
was duly captured and Louis’s hopes rose high. He himself had 
gone to the Low Countries and let it be understood that he was 
about to attempt something considerable, but, when he heard of 
Lorge’s initial success, he abandoned any project he may have had 
of action in the Low Countries, sent the Dauphin with a powerful 
contingent of troops to reinforce Lorge, and himself returned to 
Versailles, a course that some thought rather ridiculous. But 
Louis’s purpose appeared in his further instructions to Lorge, who 


1 Srbik, pp. 56 ff. 

* M. Langlois, Madame de Maintenon: Lettres (4 vols., Paris, 1935-7). References to 
Madame de Maintenon’s longing for peace may be found in letters dated 30 Sept. 1690, 
3 Feb. and ro and 14 Oct. 1693, 14 April, 9 June, and circa 30 Sept., 1694, and 31 Oct. 
1696; see iii. 475, iv. 168, 155, 164, 257, 280-1, 311; v. 131. Srbik discusses Madame 
de Maintenon’s influence on pp. 68, 99, 100, 102, 209, 214. For Portland’s opinion of 
her hostility to William see his letter to Dijkvelt of 16-26 March [1697] in Calendar of 
Denbigh MSS. (Hist. MSS, Comm. 8th report, appendix), p. 559. 
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was once more urged to fight a battle, either before or after the 
Dauphin’s arrival, and told thai his efforts might induce the princes 
of the Empire and even the emperor himself to seek peace. 
William, who was aware of Louis’s plan, was afraid that it might 
achieve a degree of success, which shows that it was not ill-conceived. 
Louis, moreover, had recourse to an interesting propaganda device. 
He had sent earlier in the year one of his best diplomats, the Count 
d’Avaux, as envoy to Stockholm. Avaux’s main task was to per- 
suade the king of Sweden to act as mediator at a peace settlement, 
if Louis could be sure of his benevolence and Louis’s enemies would 
accept Swedish mediation. To secure this, even if it could be 
secured, would take time; meanwhile, in the hope of making peace 
with some of his enemies, Louis contrived that an extract from one 
of his despatches to Avaux be published as a pamphlet. This 
pamphlet, which appeared in August 1693, contained a sketch of the 
terms Louis was prepared to offer to the Empire and a general 
statement that he would readily make peace with his other enemies 
on reasonable terms. The pamphlet, however, made no impres- 
sion, which was not surprising, since Lorge, in spite of Louis’s 
orders, neither achieved nor even attempted anything of im- 
portance.! 

Even while he still had hopes of detaching some of the German 
princes Louis was contemplating a possible conditional recognition 
of William. He was, in fact, urged to do so by Pomponne, who in a 
memorandum, dated 28 June 1693, not only recommended con- 
siderable cessions of territory as the price of peace, but also a settle- 
ment with William; it would, Pomponne admitted, be painful to 
Louis to abandon James after having championed him so stoutly; 
if possible a compromise settlement must be obtained; for the time 
being French diplomats at neutral courts could declare that France 
had no quarrel with England, but that Louis was bound by ties 
of friendship and alliance to assist his kinsman, James, account of 


1 Sylvius iv, bk. xxxv, pp. 56-7; Saint-Simon, Mémoires (ed. Boislisle, 41 vols., 
Paris, 1879-1928), i. 228-32; Marquis de Dangeau, Journal (19 vols., Paris, 1854-60), xvi. 
274-9; J. de Beaurain, Histoire militaire de Flandre depuis l’année 1690 jusqu’en 1694 
(2 vols., Paris, 1755), ii. 254; P. de Ségur, Le Tapissier de Notre-Dame (Paris, n.d.), 
pp. 328-44; C. Rousset, Histoire de Louvojs (7th edn., 4 vols., Paris, 1891), iv. 517-20, 
extracts from Louis’s letters to Lorge of 15 May and of 1, 7, 10, and 11 June 1693; 
F, J. L. Kramer (ed.), Archives de la Maison d’Orange Nassau (3rd ser., 3 vols., The Hague, 
1907), i. 321, William to Heinsius, 30 May 1693; A. Schulte, Markgraf Ludwig Wilhelm 
von Baden und der Reichskrieg gegen Frankreich (2nd edn., 2 vols., Heidelberg, 1901), i. 82 ff. 
for an account of the campaign; #bid. ii. 32, William to Louis of Baden, 21 June 1693 
for William’s fears; for the campaign in Germany see also Recemil de Lettres pour servir 
d’ Eclaircissement dl’ Histoire militaire du Réegne de Louis XIV (ed. Griffet, 8 vols., The Hague, 
1764), viii. 193-291. The extract from Louis’s despatch to Avaux is reprinted in Actes 
et Mémoires dela Paix de Ryswick (2nd edn., 4 vols., The Hague, 1707), i. 33-7; the full 
text of the despatch from which it is taken is printed in J. A, Wijnne (ed.), Négociations 
de M. le Comte d’ Avaux (Werken van het historisch Genootschap, new ser. 33-6, 4 vols., 
Utrecht, 1882-3), i. 257-64; for the printing of the extract see also Klopp, vi. 237-8. 
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whose interests must be taken at the peace settlement; however, 
they were to add, since James’s restoration could be effected only 
by a long war, it was desirable that James and William should agree 
to seek agreement with the aid of a mediator. Pomponne himself 
doubted whether anything satisfactory to James would come of this 
proposal, but thought it would demonstrate Louis’s good intentions 
and perhaps open the way to peace with England.!_ Louis showed 
that he was in general agreement with Pomponne’s advice by the 
tenor of his orders to Avaux, who was told that, when Louis had 
agreed on terms with his other enemies, an arrangement might be 
made that would satisfy both James and William; perhaps the king 
of Sweden or the Emperor could make acceptable suggestions. 
Avaux duly informed Oxenstiern of his master’s views and added 
that Louis had no treaty with James; indeed, Avaux went even fur- 
ther and put forward the suggestion, though only as a notion of his 
ova 2nd without in any way committing Louis, that William should 
give James a pension and William and Mary should declare James’s 
son to be their successor, in case they had no issue of their own; 
if they did so, the boy would be sent to England and bred a Protes- 
tant. Oxenstiern, as expected, passed on Avaux’s overture to the 
Dutch envoy in Stockholm and assured him, truly or falsely, that 
he had told Avaux that, while a pension might be procurable for 
James, the succession to the Crown of England could not be even a 
matter of international discussion. Avaux, however, kept on trying; 
he officially informed Oxenstiern of the terms Louis was prepared to 
grant his other enemies, repeated that Louis had no commitments to 
James or quarrel with England and invited the king of Sweden 
and the emperor to suggest the terms of a settlement between 
James and William. Bonrepos, Louis’s envoy in Copenhagen, was 
_ also active and found the Danish king very ready to act as mediator. 
At the end of 1693 William and the Dutch republic were urged by 
the Danish envoys in London and the Hague to seek peace; Louis, 
they said, was prepared to grant good terms and would probably 
be prepared to give William some sort of a recognition as part of a 
general settlement.* 

All these various overtures presupposed that a settlement could 
be brought about in the making of which William would not take 
part as an equal of the other contracting parties. That William 
should consent to anything so humiliating could not have seemed 
probable even to Louis; that English opinion would not have 


4 Srbik, pp. 317-26 prints the memorandum; the passage relating to William and 
James is on pp. 323-4. 

* Wijnne, i. 402~—3, 413, 463, Avaux to Louis, 16 Sept., Louis to Avaux, 15 Oct., 
and Avaux to Louis, 14 Oct. 1693. Van der Heim, iii. 23-4, Van Heckeren to Heinsius, 
Sept. 1693; Actes, i. 38-44 prints a statement of the terms Avaux said Louis was pre- 
pated to grant. 

3 Actes, i. 41-5; see also Klopp, vi. 289-90 and 379-80. 
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permitted William to do so, even had he wished, was something 
that Louis could hardly have realized. Louis, however, still hoped 
that, if he had eventually to recognize William—which he still at 
times hoped to avoid—he could compel William to purchase 
recognition dearly. Moreover, one other factor probably counted 
for a good deal with Louis; he believed that William wanted to 
prolong the war as long as he could, not merely because William 
hoped for victory, but because the continuance of William’s power 
both in England and in the Dutch republic depended upon the 
continuance of hostilities.1 Here Louis was completely wrong. 
At least as early as 1692 William had given up the hope of achieving 
the full aims of the Grand Alliance.? Henceforth his correspondence 
with Heinsius, his trusted collaborator in Holland, continually 
stressed his desire for peace, if tolerable terms could be obtained. 
William, however, had no more faith in Louis’s desire for peace 
than Louis had in William’s. This mutual mistrust was to con- 
tribute to the long delay in achieving a settlement. But it is only 
fair to add that Louis’s conduct more than once gave William 
grounds for suspecting his sincerity. 

Serious negotiations between Louis and William began in the 
second half of 1693. In view of Louis’s principles somewhat 
peculiar methods had to be employed. Louis’s agents were for- 
bidden to negotiate with any Englishman or, indeed, with any 
person accredited by William; they were, however, prepared to 
discuss William’s interests with Dutch agents, who could be pre- 
sumed to know William’s views and were regarded as being, in a 
sense, his representatives. In the late summer and early autumn 
of 1693 there were conversations in the Netherlands between a 
French merchant named Daguerre and two Dutchmen, of whom 
one was Dijkvelt, who was to be employed in nearly all the nego- 
tiations with the French until the final settlement. Daguerre’s 
mission was mainly exploratory; his orders were to say as little as 
might be, but to ascertain Dijkvelt’s views; in particular, Daguerre 
was to find out what proposals William had for an arrangement 
with James; if necessary, Daguerre was authorized to drop a hint 
that Louis would persuade James to accept any honourable proposals. 
But Dijkvelt was much too shrewd to be drawn, and the only result 
of the conversations was Louis’s decision to send an experienced 
diplomat to replace Daguerre.$ 


1 Pomponne’s memorandum cited by Srbik, p. 317; Wijmne, i. 395, Louis to Avaux, 
1 Oct. 1693. 

* Kramer, i. 290-1, William to Heinsius, 6 Sept. 1692. 

3 L, André and E. Bourgeois (eds.) Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs de 
France xxi, Hollande (vol. i. 1648-1697, Patis, 1922), pp. 413-15; Van der Heim, iii. 
12-14, 16-17, 19-23, Dijkvelt to Heinsius, 20 June, Heinsius to Dijkvelt, 22 June, 
Dijkvelt to Heinsius, 2 July and 16 July, Heinsius to Dijkvelt, 19 July, Dijkvelt to 
Heinsius, 31 Aug., Heinsius to Dijkvelt, 5 Sept., and Dijkvelt to Heinsius, 21 Sept. 
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The abbé Morel, upon whom Louis’s choice fell, was given 
detailed instructions and authorized to enter into genuine negotia- 
tions with a view to an ultimate general settlement. This was an 
ad.sission that William must play an effective part in the making of 
such a settlement. But it was significant that Morel was also told 
to hint that, if William’s obstinacy led to a breakdown, many of 
William’s allies would probably prefer to come to terms with Louis 
rather than go on fighting for William’s personal interests; if, 
however, William were reasonable and both the Dutch republic 
and Spain accepted Louis’s terms, then Louis, in order to procure 
the benefits of peace for his own subjects, would overcome his 
reluctance to abandon the project of restoring James, provided 
that James’s son were recognized by parliament as heir presumptive 
to the Crown of England, that James were given a pension of a 
million écus, and that Mary of Modena were paid what was due to 
her. Whatever Louis may have expected, it is not surprising that 
Dijkvelt gave Morel a sharp answer, when the latter tentatively 
raised the question of the English succession. Dijkvelt said he 
already knew that similar suggestions had been made by Avaux, 
but that, while the granting of a pension to James was a possibility, 
everybody in England believed James’s alleged son to be a sup- 
posititious child; in any case, the succession to the English Crown 
had been determined by statute and could not be a matter of negotia- 
tion with a foreign power. Morel was so impressed by Dijkvelt’s 
vehemence that he said mention of James’s son could be omitted 
from any treaty that might be concluded. Moreover, Colbert de 
Croissy, the French Foreign Minister, after having received Morel’s 
report of his talk with Dijkvelt, ordered Morel to demand a pension 
of three million /ivres for James, but, while still urging him to press 
the claims of James’s son, added that it would be better to drop them 
rather than miss the chance of making peace. But the prospects 
of the negotiations had been blighted. Heinsius was indignant 
when he heard about the proposal concerning James’s son; 
William’s comments were that he could not even consider making 
the succession a matter of negotiation and that, if any such sugges- 
tion were to be made again, he would conclude that Louis did not 
really want peace. Henceforth Dijkvelt showed himself extremely 
stiff on all points, and his talks with Morel soon came to an end, 
since there was no prospect of agreement.? 

The failure of these conversations did not remove the desire 
for peace. Accordingly, conversations occurred again in the autumn 


1 André and Bourgeois, pp. 417-31; Van der Heim, iii. 25-6, Dijkvelt to Heinsius, 
18 Oct. 1693. 

* Paris, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, correspondence de Hollande, t. 158. 
fo. 308%, Morel to Colbert de Croissy, 6 Nov., ibid. fo. 303%, Colbert de Croissy to 
Morel, 13 Nov.; Van der Heim, iii. 28, Dijkvelt to Heinsius, 7 Nov.; ibid. p. 33, 
Heinsius to Dijkvelt, 12 Nov., sid. p. 36, William to Heinsius, 7-17 Nov. 1693. 
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of 1694 at Maastricht between Dijkvelt and two French plenipoten- 
tiaries. But Louis’s attitude towards William was only a trifle 
less intransigent than before. Though the French plenipoten- 
tiaries had been provided with passports by William, they were 
ordered not to make use of them, unless it became absolutely 
necessary, and, even if they did so, to take care that no recognition 
of William by Louis was thereby implied. The Frenchmen had 
been told first to agree with the Dutchman about the barrier and 
the interests of the other ailies, and only when all other points had 
been settled to discuss matters relating to England; the Dutch 
plenipotentiary, however, was to be informed that any articles 
agreed upon would be regarded as null and void, if the general 
peace settlement, when concluded, did not provide for William’s 
recognition on conditions, to be suggested by the Dutch republic, 
that provided for the interests of James and his son. Dijkvelt, 
on his part, was from the first at pains to make his position plain; 
he could not discuss any settlement that did not provide for 
William’s unconditional recognition; later he said that he would not 
even agree to postpone discussion of this point until other matters 
had been settled; in reply to the argument, put forward by the 
French plenipotentiaries, that anything previously agreed should 
be regarded as null and void, unless William were finally recognized, 
Dijkvelt contended that William could not run the risk of being 
deserted by his allies once their own interests had been secured. The 
French plenipotentiaries admitted that there was some force in what 
Dijkvelt said, but assured him that Louis could be depended upon to 
keep his word. Once more, however, Dijkvelt showed himself stiff 
about the other conditions of a settlement, and after inconclusive 
talks on these matters the Frenchmen were told that Dijkvelt would 
no longer negotiate with them and that they must go home.! 
William did not put an end to the Maastricht conversations 
because he had ceased to want peace, though he was cheered to 
find that opinion in England was in favour of continuing the war 
till good terms could be obtained. But William not only continued 
to doubt Louis’s sincerity, but had to take account of the attitude 
of the emperor, who became suspicious upon getting wind of the 
Maastricht conversations.? William defended himself by assuring 
Leopold that these had been merely designed to draw Louis and that 
the interests of William’s allies had not been sacrificed. None the 
less, the emperor fel: rather resentful. William was even more an- 
noyed by the news that there had been conversations in Switzerland 


1 André and Bourgeois, pp. 442-71; Legrelle, pp. 45-6, plenipotentiaries to Louis, 
4 Nov. 1694; Van der Heim, iii. 116-17, Dijkvelt to Heinsius, 14 Nov.; ibid. pp. 127-8, 
Heinsius to Van Heckeren, 4 Dec.; Klopp, vi. 364-6. 

* Kramer, i. 366 and 375-6, William to Heinsius, 13-23 Nov. and 18-28 Dec.; 
H. M. Sutton (ed.), The Lexington Papers (London, 1851), pp. 18-21, Heinsius to 
Lexington, 6 Dec. 1694. 
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during the summer of 1694 between agents of Louis and of 
Leopold. Nobody other than the parties concerned knew exactly 
what had taken place, but the fact that there had been negotiations 
had become a matter of common knowledge. Leopold denied 
that he had authorized any negotiations with France, and William 
thought it prudent to profess to believe him. But William’s real 
belief and genuine apprehensions were made plain when he bluntly 
warned the Austrian envoy to his court that there was danger of an 
outbreak of a war of religion. Nor was William wide of the 
mark; for yet again the succession of James’s son to the English 
throne had been discussed by agents of Louis and Leopold.! 
Though neither Leopold nor William came to any agreement 
with Louis in 1694, each remained suspicious of the other, and the 
solemn renewal of the Grand Alliance in August 1695 was really 
a proof that it was in danger of dissolution.* 

Conversations between French and Dutch agents were resumed 
in June 1695. This time Louis sent only a single plenipotentiary, 
Calliéres, one of the two he had sent to Maastricht, but the Dutch 
Republic was represented both by Dijkvelt and Boreel, a burgo- 
master of Amsterdam, who in Louis’s view was inclined to be a 
trifle more conciliatory than Dijkvelt. In fact, opinion in Amster- 
dam, the most influential city in the republic, was certainly not 
ultra-bellicose; Louis could not but hope, and William fear, that 
it would become strongly pacific, even at the expense of William’s 
interests. On this occasion Calliéres was authorized to concede 
a trifle more than Louis had hitherto been prepared to offer. Louis 
was now ready to recognize William unconditionally when a general 
peace was concluded; nay, more, he was ready to do so if the Dutch 
republic and England would make peace, even if their allies did 
not, provided that the maritime powers would employ their good 
offices to persuade their allies to accept the terms which they had 
agreed upon with Louis as reasonable. This was something, but 
it was nothing like enough to satisfy either William or the Dutch.* 
Nor were they made more conciliatory by an event that occurred 
in France shortly before the resumption of the peace talks; an 
assembly of the French clergy met for the purpose of transacting 
financial business; this in itself was in no way remarkable, but what 
did excite comment abroad was that the assembly should send a 
deputation to Saint-Germain, to compliment James and Mary of 


1 Kramer, i. 367-9, William to Heinsius, 16-26 Nov. and 23 Nov.-3 Dec. 1694; 
Srbik, pp. 185-92; Klopp, vi. 360-1; ibid. vii. 33-7, citing Auersperg’s despatch of 
15-25 Feb. 1695. 

* A. PF, Pribram, Ocesterreichische Staatsverirdge England (2 vols., Innsbruck and Vienna, 
1907—13), i. 193 and 208-9. 

* André and Bourgeois, pp. 471-82; Legrelle, pp. 52-3; For Amsterdam see J. Z. 
Kannegieter, ‘ Amsterdam en de Vrede van Rj¥swijk’, Bydragen en Mededeelingen van 
bet Historisch Gennootschap xviii, (1927). 
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Modena; the two bishops who headed the deputation, Brulart de 
Sillery of Soissons, and Fléchier of Nimes, made speeches in which 
they extolled the heroic virtues of the royal pair and predicted the 
speedy restoration of Jaimes to his throne. To believe that this 
happened without Louis’s approval was, and is, impossible. But 
Louis, who had only himself to blame for thus stimulating William’s 
mistrust, was himself inclined to think, when he heard that William 
had laid siege to Namur, that William had done so in order to wreck 
the chances of peace. In the circumstances it is not surprising that 
the negotiations first lagged and then petered out. But here it 
should be noted that, when Namur capitulated, Boufflers, the 
commander of the French garrison, agreed upon the articles of 
capitulation, not with William—for that would have implied 
recognizing him as king—but with the elector of Bavaria, who was 
also present among the bes sgers.? 

James’s interests had often been discussed since 1691, but of 
James’s own views during this period we know little. Louis 
apparently did not keep him informed of what concerned him. 
James was neither intelligent, nor well advised, nor well informed, 
and seems to have remained almost incredibly ignorant of what was 
going on. But by 1695 he had begun to fear that Louis might cease 
to fight for his restoration. In the summer of that year he sent the 
earl of Perth on a mission to Rome, to urge the pope to oppose any 
peace that did not provide for James’s restoration. From Innocent 
XII Perth got fair words and no more. The general opinion in 
Rome, Perth noted, was that William could not be overthrown, 
though James’s son might rule in England after William’s death. 
Perth, moreover, was specially annoyed by rumours that James 
might leave France and settle in Rome, though he thought the 
pope would not welcome the prospect of having to provide for 
James’s maintenance. What Perth did not know was that Innocent 
believed, as he told the Spanish ambassador to the Holy See, that 
William had promised James a pension of £100,000, if James would 
retire to Rome. Now, if James were thus provided for, Innocent 
would be very ready to receive him. Nor was Innocent wholly 
misinformed; during the Maastricht conversations Dijkvelt had 
said the payment of a pension to James could be a matter for dis- 
cussion, provided it were made clear that such a pension was in no 
way to be regarded as the price of James’s abdication; William’s 
title to the crown could not be taken in any way to depend upon a 
payment to James. Naturally enough, rumours that James would 
ultimately receive a pension from William became current. The 
curious thing is that they had not yet reached the ears of James and 


1 Marquis de Sourches, Mémoires (13 vols., Paris, 1882-93), iv. 461; Sylvius, iv, bk. xl, 
69, 76; P. Lemerre (ed.), Recueil des Actes du Clergé de France (14 vols., Paris, 1768-71), 
xiv, 817-21, * Sourches, v. 27; Sylvius, iv, bk. xl, too. 
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his advisers. Caryll, in his letters to Perth, spoke of the strong desire 
for peace in France, even in court circles; but neither he nor Perth 
referred to the rumours of a pension; indeed, certain expressions in 
their correspondence are hardly explicable if they had heard them. 

Not all observers rated the chances of a peace and of French 
recognition of William as high as did Caryll. When, in November, 
1695, the Venetian diplomat, Venier, wrote his re/azione, upon the 
termination of his mission to France, he reported that, while most 
Frenchmen thought such a peace would be easy to make, he himself 
believed Louis would be very reluctant to make it and would 
ptefer to put an end to hostilities by a truce.2 Probably Venier 
thought of the truce of Ratisbon as a precedent that might be 
followed. Louis, however, had not yet finally abandoned hope of 
restoring James. Sceptical though he had become of James’s 
repeated statements that most of his former subjects longed for his 
return, Louis made arrangements to support a Jacobite rising, 
planned for the early part of 1696; a body of troops and the neces- 
sary transport were assembled at Calais. But Louis forbade his 
forces to act until they had news of a rising in England; the Jaco- 
bites, on their part, were determined not to rise until the French had 
landed. However, there was neither rising nor landing; what 
happened was the discovery of the assassination plot and a con- 
sequent upsurge of loyalty to William in England.* But, before 
the failure of the hopes of Louis and James had become generally 
known in Europe, a calculated leak, similar to that of 1693, had 
made public Louis’s continued attachment to the cause of James; 
once more an extract from a despatch of Louis to Avaux was pub- 
lished. In this Louis stated that, eager as he was to assist in bringing 
about James’s restoration, he had assembled a body of troops on 
the French coast, to support a Jacobite rising if such should occur, 
which was probable, in view of the general discontent in England; 
even if James’s hopes were disappointed, all Europe would observe 
that Louis was not weary of assisting a king who had been abandoned 
by all other princes though they had a common interest in supporting 
him.‘ 

In spite of these brave words Louis was ready to resume negotia- 
tions with William, once William had survived the latest threat to 
his throne, nor was William any less desirous of peace than in 

2 A. Joly, Un Converti de Bossuet James Drummond duc de Perth (Mémoires et travaux 
publiés par les professeurs des Facultés catholiques de Lille, Lille, 1934), pp. 287 ff.; 
J. Macpherson (ed.), Original Papers (2nd edn., 2 vols., London, 1776), i. 531-40, 


correspondence of Perth and Caryll; Klopp, vi. 367, citing Carpio’s despatch of 19 
June 1695. 

*N. Barozzi and G. Berchet (eds.), Le Relazioni . . . degli Ambasciatori veneti nel 
Secolo decimosettimo, 2nd set., Francia, iii (Venice, 1863), 546-7. 

*G. H. Jones, The Main Stream of Jacobitism (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 44-51. 

* Sutton, p. 193, Robinson to Lexington, 18 March 1695-6; Klopp, vii. 507 re- 
produces the text of the extract; a Dutch version is in Sylvius, iv. bk. xli, 55. 
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earlier years. But when, in May 1696, conversations were resumed 
between Calliéres on the one part and Dijkvelt and Boreel on the 
other, the old difficulty was once more to the fore. Boreel began by 
urging agreement on certain preliminary points preparatory to a 
general peace conference; one of these points was that, as soon as 
the conference met, Louis should promise to recognize William 
‘sans aucune condition, restriction, ou réserve’, once peace had 
been concluded. To this request Calliéres refused to agree, though 
told by Dijkvelt that his refusal would make the meeting of a 
conference impossible. During the discussion Dijkvelt remarked 
with some asperity that William’s title did not in any way depend 
on Louis’s recognition, for England was in no way subject to any 
other power; Dijkvelt went on to say that neither William nor the 
Dutch Republic would agree to the holding of a conference unless , 
Louis should agree at its beginning to recognise William upon the 
conclusion of peace; nor would they, as Calliéres wished them 
to do, sign any treaty with France behind the backs of their 
allies, even for the sake of obtaining William’s recognition. 
Louis, when informed of Dijkvelt’s statements, commended 
Calliéres for not having made any concessions, and added that only 
in order to obtain a general peace could he bring himself to recognize 
William; a separate peace with England and the Republic would, 
Louis added, certainly lead to a general peace; on the other hand, 
a conference would mean interminable delays.1_ Louis, however, 
did not order the conversations to be broken off, and these accord- 
ingly continued for some months, during which a considerable 
measure of agreement was achieved. There was, however, no 
separate peace or convention, but it was settled that there was to be 
a conference at which Sweden should act as mediator. But 
William still insisted that there should first be some public assurance 
that Louis would recognize him upon the conclusion of peace. 
Calliéres long continued to refuse the required pledge, with the 
natural result that William’s doubts of Louis’s sincerity steadily 
increased. It is, however, a measure of William’s desire for peace 
that he was at pains to frustrate the introduction of a motion in 
the Commons requesting him not to enter into negotiations with 
Louis until the latter had recognized him. That, William knew, 
Louis would not agree to do, and William was both relieved and 
rather surprised when, in December, Calliéres promised the 
minimum that William could accept.? 


1 André and Bourgeois, pp. 475-6, 491-6; Legrelle, pp. 55-64, Calliéres to Louis, 
3, 7, and 18 May, and Louis to Calliéres, 13 May; Van der Heim, iii. 190—1, Dijkvelt to 
Heinsius, 7 May 1696. 

® André and Bourgeois, p. 478; Van der Heim, iii. 216, Heinsius to Van Heckerin, 
11 Dec. 1696; Kramer, i. 481, 488-9, 490-2, 499, 505, William to Heinsius, 18 Sept., 
13-23 Nov., and 8-18 Dec., and Heinsius to William, 27 Nov. and 11 Dec.; Sutton, 
pp. 228-30, Prior to Lexington, 17-27 Nov. 
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Louis’s eventual concession to William was made a trifle easier 
by James himself. In July 1696, James gave the nuncio to the 
French court a note for transmission to the pope, of which a copy 
was also given to the French Foreign Secretary. This document 
contained not only a plea that the pope should urge all Catholic 
princes to work for James’s restoration, but also a clear statement 
that James would not even consider any kind of agreement with 
William; James would never consent that his son should reign 
while he himself was still alive; mor would he agree to receive a 
pension from William, since to take one would be equivalent to at 
least an implied renunciation of his rights. Henceforth, if not 
earlier, it should have been plain to Louis that, while James took 
this line, nothing could be done for his son.1_ But, scarcely had this 
possibility vanished, when another honourable solution to Louis’s 
difficulties appeared to present itself. The death of John Sobieski 
created a vacancy of the throne of Poland. Louis had hopes of 
being able to bring about the election of a pro-French candidate. 
When he heard from his envoy in Poland, Polignac, that some 
Poles were ready to give their votes to James, he was willing to 
spend money on behalf of James. Pomponne was duly sent to 
Saint-Germain to ascertain James’s views, but was bluntly told that 
James was not prepared to be a candidate, for James held that to 
seek the crown of Poland would imply that he had renounced the 
crown of England. This refusal certainly pleased William, who 
feared James might become king of Poland and believed his own 
interests would be prejudiced thereby.2, Louis, however, cannot 
but have felt that he had done all that could be expected of him on 
James’s behalf. 

Even so Louis’s attitude towards William remained ungracious. 
Before the peace conference could begin work, William had to 
receive the public assurance of eventual recognition that Louis had 
promised. What happened was this: Calliéres communicated to 
Lillieroot, the Swedish envoy to the Dutch Republic, who was 
exercising the functions of mediator, certain offers that Louis was 
ready to make to the allies; after that he, together with Dijkvelt 
and Lillieroot, went to the house where Boreel lodged—Boreel 
was a sick man and could not go out. There Boreel informed the 
Swede that Calliéres had agreed with the Dutch plenipotentiaries 
that, when peace was concluded, Louis would recognize William; 
Calliéres briefly confirmed Boteel’s statement; Lillieroot then took 
up his pen, to record Boreel’s statement and Calli¢res’s confirmation 
in his protocol; but, before Lillieroot put pen to paper, Calliéres 


1 Macpherson, i. 551-4. 

2 J. S. Clarke (ed.), Life of James II (2 vols., London, 1816), ii. 561; P. Paul, Le 
Cardinal Melchior de Polignac (Paris, 1922), pp. $3-4; Kramer, i. 480-1, William to Hein- 
sius, 6 Sept. 1696. 
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walked out of the room. ‘This Callitres did by Louis’s express 
order, lest a rumour get abroad that he—Callitres—had been a 
party to a written recognition of William. 

James was stirred to action by the apparent imminence of peace. 
Before the conference had begun work he issued a manifesto to 
Catholic princes urging them not to weaken the interests of monarchy 
and of true religion by continuing to recognize a Protestant usurper. 
This manifesto also explicitly repudiated the compromise, which, 
James said, had been suggested—he did not specify by whom—that 
William should be suffered to rule until he died, provided he were 
then succeeded by James’s son; never would James agree to this. 
The manifesto was not well drafted, and there is reason to believe 
that it made a bad impression. Shortly afterwards came a manifesto 
to Protestant princes, which was no better received. Finally, in 
June, when the conference had been at work for some weeks, 
James made a third pronouncement, in which he announced that 
he would regard as null and void any settlement that prejudiced his 
interests.” 

Though the settlement James dreaded was ultimately made, 
there was for a time a very real danger that negotiations would 
break down. The emperor wanted the war to continue and ordered 
his plenipotentiaries to be obstructive; from Spain no initiative 
could be expected; the mediator was in no hurry to see his impor- 
tance terminated by a peace. If, indeed, William and Louis could 
agree, a settlement was almost inevitable. But the prospects of 
agreement were not good. Louis’s instructions to his plenipoten- 
tiaries were not in form unreasonable; they were authorized to 
recognize William as soon as a treaty was signed; they were, 
indeed, told to demand that William grant an amnesty to the Jacobites; 
they were also told to demand that Mary of Modena be paid what 
was her due; this latter demand was made at James’s request, 
for James, while he would not consider the acceptance of a pension, 
held that his wife could receive what he thought to be her due 
without thereby prejudicing his own rights. However, the French 
plenipotentiaries were authorized to drop both the demand for an 
amnesty and the demand for payments to Mary of Modena, if peace 
could not otherwise be obtained. William, however, wanted 
something that Louis would never concede, the express repudiation 
of James’s claims. The English plenipotentiaries, though their 


1 Van der Heim, iii. 229, extract from the mediator’s protocol, 31 Jan.-10 Feb. 1697; 
André and Bourgeois, p. 531. 

® Actes, i. 452-537, texts of the first two manifestos and of two replies; ibid. ii. 410 ff., 
James’s final protestation; Calendar of Bath MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), iii. 105-6, 
Prior to Sir W. Trumbull, 5 Apr. 1697; ibid. p. 114, same to same, 3 May; Calendar of 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), ii. 447, Hill to Shrewsbury, 15-25 Feb. 1697; 
G. P. R. James (ed.), Letters illustrative of the reign of William III (3 vols., London, 1841), 
i. 279, Vernon to Shrewsbury, 22 June 1697. 

* André and Bourgeois, pp. 531-3; Macpherson, i. 563. 
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Louis’s eventual concession to William was made a trifle easier 
by James himself. In July 1696, James gave the nuncio to the 
French court a note for transmission to the pope, of which a copy 

was also given to the French Foreign Secretary. This document 
contained not only a plea that the pope should urge all Catholic 
princes to work for James’s restoration, but also a clear statement 
that James would not even consider any kind of agreement with 
William; James would never consent that his son should reign 
while he himself was still alive; mor would he agree to receive a 
pension from William, since io take one would be equivalent to at 
least an implied renunciation of his rights. Henceforth, if not 


earlier, it should have been plain to Louis that, while James took 
this line, nothing could be done for his son. But, scarcely had this 
possibility vanished, when another honourable solution to Louis’s 
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walked out of the room. This Calli¢res did by Louis’s express 
order, lest a rumour get abroad that he—Calli¢res—had been a 
party to a written recognition of William. 

James was stirred to action by the apparent imminence of peace. 
Before the conference had begun work he issued a manifesto to 
Catholic princes urging them not to weaken the interests of monarchy 
and of true religion by continuing to recognize a Protestant usurper. 
This manifesto also explicitly repudiated the compromise, which, 
James said, had been suggested—he did not specify by whom—that 
William should be suffered to rule until he died, provided he were 
then succeeded by James’s son; never would James agree to this, 
The manifesto was not well drafted, and there is reason to believe 
that it made a bad impression. Shortly afterwards came a manifesto 
to Protestant princes, which was no better received. Finally, in 
June, whea the conference had been at work for some weeks, 
James made a third pronouncement, in which he announced that 
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formal instructions made no mention of James, were given the draft 
of an article, for insertion in the eventual treaty, according to 
which Louis was both to renounce support of James by name, and 
also to promise to expel from France any Jacobite whom William 
might specify.1 The English plenipotentiaries, however, found 
themselves in a remarkably undignified position at the conference. 
The French refused to negotiate with them at all; it was still only 
with the Dutch plenipotentiaries that the French would discuss 
matters relating to England. Nor did the Dutch find the French 
easy to deal with. Perhaps the latter still hoped to split the allies; 
it is certain that Louis still doubted whether William wanted peace. 
William, on his part, was racked by anxiety. He knew that English 
opinion wanted peace; he was afraid that desire for peace in the 
republic, particularly in Amsterdam, might become dangerously 
strong; Louis’s refusal to agree to an armistice in the Low Countries 
while negotiations were in progress strengthened his doubts of 
Louis’s sincerity; so did the initial delays at the conference; what 
perhaps contributed more than anything else to depress William 
was the wretched state of his health. But William was determined 
that he would not make peace without some sort of guarantee that 
Louis would not support James; quite apart from his own feelings, 
he had to consider opinion in England; however war-weary 
England might be, the nation would rather continue the war than 
yield on this point. At ti - same time William did not wish his 
own claims to be the osunsible cause of a breakdown of the 
conference. There appeared, indeed, to be a possibility of a com- 
promise, for, though the French firmly refused to agree to any 
mention of James in a treaty, they hinted that a formula satisfactory 
to both parties might be found. Nor was William averse to the 
search for such a formula. It is significant that, when, in June 1697, 
the English plenipotentiaries handed over to the Dutch plenipoten- 
tiaries a draft of an Anglo-French treaty, for submission to the 
French, that draft omitted the crucial article. Though its terms 
had already been discussed between the Dutch and the French 
and were to be discussed again, William wanted to avoid the humilia- 
tion of having to modify anything presented in writing. But, 
though ready to compromise, William had become impatient; 
negotiations at Ryswick seemed likely to be interminable; William 
was determined to find out quickly whether peace could be made or 
not and he resolved to take an unusual step in order to do so.? 
William’s trusted counsellor, Portland, was ordered to request 


1 Pfublic] R[ecord] Offfice], S.P. 105/95 (Treaty Papers, Miscellaneous, Ryswick), 
instructions to plenipotentiaries, 23 Feb. 1696-7, and draft of article relating to James 
and his followers. 
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an interview with Marshal de Boufflers, who was serving with the 
French forces in the Netherlands. These two knew and liked each 
other and were men of honour and sense. Portland’s first object 
was to discover whether Louis really wanted peace; his second, 
if it turned out that Louis really did so, was to make it as easy as 
possible for Louis to concede without too great loss of face the 
substance of what William wanted. The experiment proved a 
success. Though very sceptical of William’s desire for peace, 
Louis authorized first one meeting and, later, others. A settlement 
was reached very quickly; there was bargaining, but there was also 
a genuine desire to agree, if possible without waste of time. 
Nothing, indeed, was signed at any of the interviews between 
Portland and Boufflers; the actual treaty was made at Ryswick 
between the plenipotentiaries; but the crucial preliminary work 
was done by Portland and Boufflers. The latter’s reports of their 
conversations are available, as are Louis’s orders to Boufflers. 
Portland’s reports to William were either verbal or, if written, 
have not survived.! 

Though Boufflers wrote clearly es ~ugh, his reports contain 
statements that are not self-explanatory. Yet an attempt to ex- 
plain them must be made, for they raise problems. At the end of 
his first meeting with Boufflers, Portland dropped a hint that 
William, who had shown he could be a dangerous enemy, 
would welcome an opportunity to show Louis that he could be a 
valuable ally. It was not strange that Portland should in this, 
and later, interviews with Boufflers refer to Louis in extremely 
courteous terms; so much was only to be expected, and Boufflers, 
on his part, was instructed to say, admittedly in somewhat con- 
descending terms, that Louis had a good opinion of William. 
But Boufflers was distinctly surprised when, at the third interview, 
Portland stated that William regarded Louis, not merely as the 
greatest king, but as the greatest man, in the world.? Boufflers, in 
his report to Louis, was at pains to declare that he was accurately 
quoting Portland’s words without the least exaggeration. Louis 
was too shrewd to take them at their face value, but ordered Boufflers 
to make some particularly complimentary remarks about William 
at the next interview with Portland. Since neither William nor 


and 444-5; the above all contain correspondence of William, Heinsius, and 
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Portland was addicted to gushing, it is worth asking why Portland 
spoke as he did. Undoubtedly the exchange of compliments 
smoothed the way to agreement, but it was not, and could not be 
expected to be, of decisive importance; what really counted was 
that both wanted peace and that each was coming to realize that the 
other wanted it. But it is reasonable to conjecture that William, 
who knew that Louis would never promise certain things, hoped 
to put Louis into a mood in which he might do more than he had 
promised. Portland made it plain from the first that William no 
longer demanded that James be mentioned by name in the treaty 
and also that William expected that James should leave France; 
this departure, Portland said, Louis could bring about after the 
treaty had been signed and in such a manner that James might appear 
to be leaving France of his own volition; what William hoped 
was that James would go to Italy, but, when at the second interview 
Boufflers mentioned Avignon as a possible residence for James, 
Portland took no objection. Probably Portland knew that the 
French plenipotentiaries at Ryswick had already hinted that James 
might eventually go to Avignon. However that may be, Portland 
never mentioned James’s future residence in any of the subsequent 
interviews with Boufflers; for Portland, knowing that Louis 
would not give even a verbal promise, deemed it prudent to say no 
more. Boufflers, however, had been ordered to refuse to give any 
undertaking, and indeed not to mention the matter of James’s 
future residence, unless Portland did so. ‘The result was a mis- 
understanding; William and Portland remained convinced that 
Louis had tacitly yielded and were ready by their tact and flattery 
to make it as easy as possible for Louis to do what they knew he 
would find painful. Louis, ox his part, was delighted to find that 
Portland had dropped a subject on which agreement was impossible. 
Boufflers, however, though he may have been a bit imprudent in 
his references to Avignon, cannot be accused of deliberate decep- 
tion. He neither gave nor was authorized to give a promise; it 
was not his fault that Portland deceived himself, if, indeed, he did so; 
for it remains quite possible that at this time Louis really did con- 
template James’s removal from Saint-Germain.! 

This interpretation of the conduct of William and Portland is 
confirmed by their readiness to compromise with Louis on the 
actual terms of the treaty. Louis, it is true, had to pledge himself 
not to assist directly or indirectly any person whatsoever who should 
attempt in any way to overthrow William’s regal authority; but it 
miust be noted that, when Portland presented a draft of the article 
containing this pledge, he was so far from insisting on its terms 
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that he later accepted a counter-draft drawn up by Louis, after 
having referred it to William. This draft was incorporated in the 
treaty with one insignificant change. Had Portland haggled, 
Boufflers was authorized to yield on various debatable points, but 
Portland did not haggle. In the same way Portland and Boufflers 
had little difficulty in agreeing on the article concerning the princi- 
pality of Orange, which could easily have caused difficulty. Louis, 
on his part, showed himself accommodating by dropping his demand 
for an amnesty for the Jacobites. 

Once Portland and Boufflers had agreed on the essentials, it 
might have been expected that the definitive treaty would soon be 
signed. Both William and Louis thought the sooner this were 
done the better. There was, however, a delay of several weeks; 
but not because of the various minor points of the Anglo-French 
settlement that remained to be determined at the conference; these 
caused little trouble. But William wanted his allies to sign their 
own several treaties with Louis at the same time as the Anglo-French 
treaty was signed. The Dutch were eager for peace; the Spaniards 
after a little demur were ready to accept the terms offered; but the 
Emperor’s plenipotentiaries were instructed to make difficulties. 
William, while loth to appear to leave the emperor in the lurch, 
knew that a breakdown in the negotiations at this stage would be 
violently resented alike in England and in the Dutch Republic. 
The outlook appeared bleak when, at the end of August, the French 
modified the offer they were prepared to make to the emperor, 
since he had not accepted their original offer within the prescribed 
time limit. Once more Portland sought an interview with Bouftlers, 
in the hope that Louis could be induced to renew his earlier offer, 
but Louis was adamant. Leopold was informed that even the new 
French offer was subject to a time limit. William, however, could 
wait no longer. On 20 September N.S. treaties with France were 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of England, the republic, and Spain. 
Those of the emperor waited to sign their own treaty till 30 October, 
when the French time limit was on the eve of expiration.® 

In the circumstances William could hardly have done other than 
he did, but it must be added that Louis met his wishes in various 


1 Legrelle, pp. 101-4, 108-11, 113, Boufflers to Louis, 21 July and Louis to pleni- 
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ways during the last stages of the negotiations. There was some 
haggling over the form of the preamble to the treaty, but the form 
eventually adopted not only avoided any expressions to which 
William or his subjects might have taken exception, but actually 
referred to William as king by the grace ot God. The first article 
of the treaty provided that there be a perpetual peace between 
William and Louis and their successors. Great importance was 
attached in England to this mention of successors, because its 
presence could be taken to imply that Louis accepted the provision 
made for the English succession in the Bill of Rights. The treaty 
was signed by the French plenipotentiaries in virtue of full powers 
authorizing them to treat with the Dutch Republic and its allies, 
but, at the time of signature, the Frenchmen handed over to the 
mediator a declaration whereby they pledged themselves to produce, 
when ratifications were exchanged, new full powers authorizing 
them to treat with William’s plenipotentiaries, and these full powers 
were duly produced at the proper time.® 

One more point requires mention, though there is no reference 
to it in the treaty. The French plenipotentiaries had done their best 
to secure for Mary of Modena that income to which she claimed 
she had a right. The manner in which they presented their case 
shows they had been badly briefed. Neither William nor his 
plenipotentiaries were initially much better informed about the 
state of the matter. William, indeed, did not care about the details. 
He was ready to make a regular payment to Mary, provided he 
could be sure it would not be used to subsidize Jacobite activities ; 
the best guarantee of this would be that James and his wife should 
go to Avignon or to Italy. Such a stipulation could not be 
specifically made, for Louis would not have tolerated it; nor, on 
the other hand, would William agree that Mary’s claim be mentioned, 
much less admitted, in the treaty. What was done was this: the 
English plenipotentiaries gave the mediator a declaration for inser- 
tion is his protocol, which stated that Mary should have what she 
had a right by law to have. What that might be was a moot point; 
but William could not deny justice; theoretically it was open to 
Mary to go to law, though there was no likelihood that she would 
sue in William’s courts. However, the French plenipotentiaries 
were told that Mary would get her money, if she and her husband 


1H. Vast, Les Grands Traités du Régne de Louis XIV (3 vols., Paris, 1893-9), ii. 202 ff. 
for the treaty; Calendar of Bath MSS. iii. 534; Ryswick Journal, 20 Sept. Before the 
conference had begun previous treaties between the kings of England and foreign rulers 
had been examined, to ascertain how often these treaties expressly mentioned the succes- 
sors of the contracting parties, and the English plenipotentiaries had been briefed ac- 
cordingly; see P.R.O. 103/95; also Japikse, 1. ii. 75-6 Shrewsbury to Portland, 
27 July; Coxe, pp. 358-6o, Portland to Shrewsbury, 2-12 Aug. 

* Actes, iii. 174, 218; Kramer, i. 613-14, Heinsius to William, 16 Sept.; Calendar of 
Bath MSS., iii. 163, English plenipotentiaries to William, 17 Sept. 
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did not seek to molest William.! The general expectation at first 
was that the money would be paid. When, in the session that 
‘ opened in December 1697, parliament made provision for a civil 
list, it was assumed that William would henceforth be paying Mary 
£50,000 a year, and the Commons made a corresponding increase 
in the sum voted him.? 

The peace was popular in England, for it gave her the main 
thing for which she had fought—the acceptance by France of the 
revolution settlement; no longer would France seek to restore 
James, and £50,000 a year could be regarded as a cheap insurance 
against French backing of Jacobite plots. To ask what the French 
people thought of the peace is to ask a question to which there can 
be no sure answer. It is notorious that some jeered at Louis for 
having ceded so much territory; there is good reason, moreover, 
for believing that Louis lost face in court circles because of his 
recognition of William. Saint-Simon says Louis felt the wound to 
his pride; Sourches, an even better witness, commented thus in 
his diary on the Anglo-French treaty: ¢’étoit abandonner entitrement 
le véritable roi d’ Angleterre. The views of Madame de Maintenon can 
be inferred from the fact that when she had occasion to mention 
William in her letters she always called him # prince d’Orange.* 
Louis himself, whatever he may have considered doing earlier, 
soon resolved to take no steps to secure James’s departure from 
Saint-Germain. If anything, his courtesy to James and Mary 
increased after the peace. By December 1697, Portland, who was 
about to go to France as ambassador, was convinced that Boufflers 
had deceived him and, on his arrival in Paris, promptly tackled him 
on this matter; there was a rather stormy interview, in the course 
of which Boufflers firmly denied that he had given any promise. 
Nothing daunted, Portland then raised the question with Louis 
himself, only to meet with a firm, if polite, rebuff. A subsequent 
discussion with Pomponne brought Portland no satisfaction, but 
elicited the information that Louis was loth to expel James, since 

4 Actes, iii. 173, for the declaration, whereby William promised to pay ‘ la pension 
annuelle d’environ cinquente mille livres sterling ou de telle somme qu’elle se trouvera 
établie par Acte du Parlement scellé du Grand Sceau d’ Angleterre en faveur de la reine 
Marie d’Este’. See also Krimer, i. 547, 558, 593-4, 613; also Calendar of Bath MSS., 
iii. 147, 148, 156, 158, 164, 531-5. The form of the declaration inserted in the protocol 
was that chosen by the French—see André and Bourgeois pp. 532~3—and reveals gross 
ignorance of English ways. When James heard of the wording of the declaration, he 
instructed Middleton to protest to Torcy and ask him to get the declaration altered. 
William, when approached by Lillieroot promptly agreed that Mary’s claims would 
not be prejudiced by the form of the declaration; see Macpherson, i. 567-9, Middleton 
to Torcy, 21 Oct. and Lillieroot to Harlay, one of the French plenipotentiaries, 23 Nov. 
For the provision made by James for Mary in 1685 see Calendar of Treasury Books 168 s—- 
1689, i. 275-6 and i. Jac. ii. c. 11. 

® Calendar of State Papers Domestic 1697, pp. 22-3, Sloane to Williamson, 21 Dec., 
and Yarde’s newsletter of same date. 

® Sourches, v. 431"; Saint-Simon, iv. 258; Langlois, v contains Madame de 
Maintenon’s correspondence between the peace of Ryswick and the end of 1701. 
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it had become noised abroad that he was about to do so at Portland’s 
request; Portland reasonably replied that after the peace it had been 
generally taken for granted in the Dutch Republic, in England, 
and elsewhere that James would leave France, and that people 
had naturally talked about his departure as a coming event. 
Similarly, Portland was given to understand by others near to Louis 
that Louis’s honour forbade him to appear to yield to Portland’s 
pressure. William, when informed of Portland’s failure, sensibly 
told him to drop the question of James for the time being, but made 
it plain that, until James left France, Mary of Modena was not to get 
a penny from him.! However, a few weeks later William pointed 
out to Louis’s ambassador in London, Tallard, that it would not 
be easy for him to co-operate cordially with Louis—the first Partition 
Treaty was then being negotiated—while James remained in France; 
William admitted that Louis had no formal obligation to expel 
James, but asked Louis to do so as a mark of friendship. ‘Tallard’s 
reply was the most civil of refusals.2- But Louis did what he could 
to soothe William’s feelings by giving Portland marks of esteem 
seldom awarded to the representative of a foreign sovereign. 

About the causes and consequences of the Anglo-French 
settlement no more can be said here. But mention must be made 
of something that was never agreed, but that was soon rumoured 
to have been agreed, and is still occasionally believed to have been 
agreed, namely that William promised that James’s son should 
succeed him or, at least, was ready to promise it, if James would but 
agree to the arrangement. In view of all the talk of such an arrange- 
ment before 1697, it is not strange that some credulous people 
actually believed that an agreement to effect it had been reached.’ 
What may seem strange is that Louis had learnt so little about the 
characters of either William or James that as late as the end of 1698 
he could still cherish the hope that they might agree that William 
should be succeeded by James’s son.4 Even Louis, however, had 
to give up that hope; though later, when James had died, and 
William was known to be dying, he thought it not merely desirable, 
but also quite probable, that the Old Pretender should become king 
of England. Louis’s conduct never ceased to be influenced by his 
belief in the divine right of kings, even if he did not act in accordance 
with his belief as consistently as did James.5 
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1 Japikse, 11. iii. 458, Portland to Vaudemont, 10-20 Dec. 1697; ibid. 1. i. 
227-42, correspondence of Portland and William 16 Feb.-3 March 1698. 

® Grirnblot, i. 370-2, Tallard to Louis, 11 Apr. 1698. 

* Macaulay, History of England (World’s Classics edn., 1931), v. 226-7, exposed the 
absurdity of this story, but was unaware of the circumstances that originally lent it some 
plausibility. 

* For Louis’s hopes see Grimblot, ii. 203-6, instructions to Tallard, 17 Dec. 1698. 

5 Tam much indebted to Mr. G. C. Gibbs for transcripts of MSS. in the P.R.O. and to 
Mr. J. H. Shennan for transcripts of MSS. in the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres. 








Lytton, the Cabinet, and the Russians, 
August to November 1878 


N the morning of 21 November 1878 three British columns 

advanced along the Kurram, the Khyber, and the Bolan Passes 
into Afghanistan. They were making their advances in one sense 
because they were weapons of coercion to be used against Sher Ali, 
the emir of Kabul and ruler of Afghanistan. They were there in 
another sense because a minister in England was lazy or tired or 
forgetful and because a viceroy in India was enthusiastic and dis- 
obedient, an imperfect instrument for the enforcement of the 
foreign policy of the British cabinet and ignorant, or careless, of its 
parliamentary commitments. In this article I shall show how that 
Viceroy, aided by inadvertence, led on by his own miscalculations 
and uniting by his precipitancy the Cabinet in support of a policy 
which it disliked and which it had initially forbidden, found himself 
in a position so overwhelming that he could at his willing rip off 
the skin of allegiance to the Afghan ruler, could break down into 
its constituent provincial particles the power of the Afghan state 
and could, as he felt inclined, rebuild or condemn to perpetual 
anarchy the territories of a weak, tortuous, impertinent muslim 
who had dared to defy the wishes and to thwart the intentions of 
the Viceroy of India. This is the tone of Lytton—personal, 
grandiloquent and offensive. 

In August, 1878, the secretary of state for India was Gathorne 
Hardy, first Viscount Cranbrook. He had not wanted to become 
India secretary. He had wanted to lead the house of commons 
when Disraeli retired to the lords in 1876: and been disappointed 
because Disraeli would not entrust the commons to one who 
would sometimes miss a division in order to spend the better hours 
of the night by the fi eside instead of in the House. Hardy, at 
sixty-four, had reachea the time of life at which a successful lawyer- 
turned-statesman may wish to relax: but a desire to relax, combined 
with a ‘ peppery’ and unconciliatory ‘ heartiness’ and a tendency 
to ‘ flare up’ were felt to disqualify a candidate for this particular 
position. Sir Stafford Northcote became leader, who in more 
than one quarter was thought to be a mediocrity but who was diligent 
persuasive, conciliatory, and safe. Hardy did not conceal his 
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disappointment. He remained in the Commons, still its finest 
tory speaker and still war minister: but anxious only to be rid of a 
large administrative department. In March 1878 when Derby, the 
foreign secretary, resigned from the cabinet and Salisbury was 
preparing to leave the India Office in order to succeed him, Hardy 
did not want to move into Salisbury’s seat. He looked on the 
India Office as one of the largest and most difficult offices of state: 
he was sure that he knew very little about it; and he thought that 
he was much too old and much too disappointed to learn. He 
bargained with Beaconsfield, who had already lost Carnarvon and 
Derby, and did not feel so strong that he could lose a minister who 
had been a member of every tory government since 1852. Hardy, 
in return for taking charge of the India Office, was allowed to retire 
to the house of lords: and there, at the beginning of August, we 
find him waiting to go on his summer holidays.! 

By 1875 a very great part of that vast area of usicontrolled steppe, 
desert, oases and some of the oldest cities in the world which had, 
in 1830, occupied the expanse of land between the borders of Russia, 
China and the still expanding Indian empire, had been absorbed 
rapidly and almost without opposition by Russia. Viceroys in 
Calcutta, emperors in Pekin had been unwilling, or unable, to resist. 
When Lytton arrived in India as viceroy in 1876, Russia was 
established along two prongs of central Asian territory-—down to 
Krasnovodsk along the Caspian on the west and down to Bokhara 
and along the Oxus on the east. The territories of the emir of 
Kabul, the ruler of Afghanistan, and of the shah of Persia were now 
the only substantial states which stood between the British and 
Russian asiatic empires. As the two empires had drawn closer to 
one another, attempts had been made to define the areas of their 
respective influence: and by 1873 it had been recognized that Russian 
influence should not extend beyond the ill-defined Afghan frontier 
along the Oxus. The refusal of the liberal government between 
1868 and 1874, however, to permit any British entanglement in 
Afghanistan, the inability of the emir to obtain from Britain any 
guarantee of his throne, the reluctance of Northbrook (a liberal 
viceroy) in his last year of office to enter into the conservative 
government’s desire to alter this policy, and the failure of Lytton 
in the first two years of his (in spite of an exuberant desire to do so) 

1 Buckle and Moneypenny, Disraeli, v. 525 ff. Gathorne Hardy, Cranbrook, ii, 
ch. 19 passim. Beaconsfield to Salisbury, 12 Sept. 1878, Christ Church MSS. The author 
would like here to express his gratitude to Her Majesty the Queen for permission to make 
use of material in the Royal Archives at Windsor and to acknowledge debts to Lord 
Cranbrook, to Lady Hermione Cobbold, to Lord Salisbury and to the National Trust for 
kindly allowing him to use the papers of the 1st earl of Cranbrook (Glemham MSS. in 
the possession of Lord Cranbrook at Great Glemham), of the 1st earl of Lytton (now 
in the I[ndia} Office Library] MSS. Eur. E. 218), of the 3rd marquess of Salisbury 


(Christ Church MSS., now in the Library of Christ Church, Oxford), and of Lord 
Beaconsfield (Hughenden MSS. in the care of the National Trust at Hughenden Manor). 
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even to establish British officers in permanent positions to observe 
in Afghanistan meant that doubts about Russia’s willingness to 
give permanent practical recognition to British predominance 
south of the Oxus continued to increase. Nor did these doubts 
diminish as war came closer between the two governments in 
Europe in 1876, 1877, and 1878: as reports reached India of Russian 
advances in force, not indeed into Afghanistan itself, but into 
territories bordering upon it: and as fears arose that parties would 
emerge in the Persian and Afghan courts which thought that the 
unopposed advance of Russian power could be dealt with best by 
running forward willingly to meet it. 

Increasing Russian military activity on the frontiers of Afghanis- 
tan, the despatch of a Russian mission to Kabul from Tashkent, 
the Russian headquarters in central Asia,1 and rumours that the 
Persian authorities in western Persia were negotiating with its 
Afghan commandant for the transfer of Herat to what was feared 
to be a Russian-inspired Persian régime,* all together combined to 
convince Lytton in July 1878, that he could lose nothing and might 
gain much by another determined effort to establish diplomatic 
relations with the ruler of Afghanistan. His Afghan policy, since 
he arrived in India as viceroy in April 1876, had been determined 
by two conflicting objectives—by an attempt in the first five months 
to re-establish in a reasonably Jeisurely fashion a certain measure of 
British influence in Afghanistan: and by an attempt in the months 
following October 1876, to obtain such co-operation from the 
emir as would enable a British-Indian army to be fed as it marched 
through Afghanistan into Russian central Asia in the event of war 
in Europe making the disintegration of the Russian empire an object 
of British policy. Achievement of the first objective, however, 
required an amount of time and co-operation from the emir which 
events in Europe did not permit, while the massing on the Afghan 
frontier in November and December 1876 of the spearhead of the 
central Asian expedition almost certainly convinced the emir that 
action was intended against him. 

The emir’s refusal to co-operate made it impossible to contem- 
plate serious action in central Asia. The need to be prepared for 
general Anglo-Russian war notwithstanding (and fears for India’s 


1 Viceroy [V/Roy] to Sfecretary] of S[tate], 30 July and 9 Aug. 1878 (India Office 
Secret and Political Records, telegrams, pp. 158, 160 and 164). Lytton to Cranbrook, 
16 June and 29 July 1878 and 26 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* Lytton to Cranbrook, 15 July 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* For the existence of such a plan, for Disraeli’s and Salisbury’s knowledge of it 
and for its crucial importance in understanding why Lytton had achieved nothing in 
Afghanistan by the middle of 1878, see Lytton to Salisbury, 28 Oct., 8 Nov., 30 Nov. 
1876, 21 May 1877 and 13 July 1877 (Christ Church MSS.) and Lytton to Carnarvon 
29 Nov. 1876 and 21 Jan. 1877 (Carnarvon MSS., P{ublic] Rfecord] Offfice], 30/6/15. 
See also my ‘War against Russia’ (Manchester Guardian, 15 July 1954)—a compressed 
version of a paper read to the Cambridge Historical Society in 1953. 
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internal security if war overstretched Britain’s military commitments 
elsewhere ) compelled Lytton to avoid action that might involve him 
in wat with the Afghans. And as soon as it became clear (at the 
meeting at Peshawar in early 1877 between an Afghan envoy, 
Syed Nur Mohamed, and Sir Lewis Pelly) that the emir would not 
co-operate, Lytton’s sole objectives in Afghanistan came to be to 
avoid provoking the emir into defiance that would make British 
intervention inevitable, while at the same time convincing Sher Ali 
that nothing would be gained by attempting to play off the two great 
powers against each other. 

Lytton had, therefore, after the end of March 1877, maintained 
an attitude of complete and theatrical indifference towards Sher Ali. 
He had secretly but unsuccessfully attempted to keep himself 
informed about events in Kabul. He had encouraged Sandeman, 
the political agent at Quetta, to build up an intelligence service 
operating around Kandahar.' And he had allowed Pelly, one of 
his chief frontier advisers, to send to Kabul specially recruited spies, 
disguised as merchants. The Afghan authorities had discovered 
these spies, had tortured some and, so it was chought in Simla, 
had bribed the rest to send back to India false and confusing infor- 
mation, making it impossible to believe anything that came from 
Kabul. Sandeman’s fragmentary gleanings, reports from the 
British Legaticn in Teheran, the unhelpful impressions of a Mission 
sent to the emir by the sultan of Turkey, frontier rumours and 
Afghan-inspired ‘ lies ’"—these constituted at this time the sum of 
Lytton’s first-hand information about the state of affairs in the 
capital of Afghanistan. His hope that the ‘ policy of letting him 
stew undisturbed in his own gravy ’ would weaken Sher Ali inside 
Afghanistan was not realized. The revolution of tribal chiefs 
rallying round some dispossessed uncle or imprisoned cousin of 
Sher Ali had not occurred.* In July 1878 ‘Afghanistan remained], 
as it [had] been for the last six or seven years, impenetrably closed 
to British intercourse and alienated from British influence’. Nor, 
having taken the public attitude that he did not care what happened 
to Sher Ali, could he without good reason ask Sher Ali to resume 
negotiations. 

With the arrival at Kabul in July of the Russian mission, however, 
it seemed to Lytton that he hada reason. Repeated Russian declara- 
tions were thought in London to have placed Afghanistan outside 
the Russian sphere of influence. With this spectacular interference 


1 Lytton to Sandeman, 8 April 1877 (1.0. MSS. Eur. E. 218). 

* Lytton to Pelly, 4 March 1977 (ébid.). 

* Lytton to Pollock, 6 May 1877, Lytton to Cavagnari, 19 May 1877 (1.0. MSS. Eur. 
E. 218). * Cf. Lytton to Cavagnari, 30 June 1877 (ibid.). 

5 Lytton to Cranbrook, 8 April 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* Cf. P.R.O., F.0./65/1031, dft. dsp. 440 of 19 Aug. 1878 to St. Petersburg listing 
assurances from Gorchakoff in 1869 and 1873. 
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supported in the Akhal country and Kizil Arvat by an army ‘ five 
times as strong” as any army hitherto massed by the Russians on 
the Afghan frontier, it seemed to Lytton that the occasion had 
arrived for some new and radical assertion in Kabul by the British 
government.! The time also was ripe. The congress of Berlin 
ended its work on 13 July. From Lytton’s peculiar angle of vision 
in Simla, it seemed that peace would free him from the constraint 
he had suffered since the later months of 1876, in conducting an 
Afghan policy while having to prepare for the possibility of war 
against the Russians. He could see that Britain had been streng- 
thened in the Mediterranean and the Black Sea by the annexation of 
Cyprus and Britain’s standing as a muslim power in Asia enhanced 
by successful resistance to the Russians in Europe. He had for 
some time been collecting information about the nucleus of what 
he supposed might be the English party he hoped to create in Kabul 
around the person of Sher Ali’s infant son, Abdulla Jan. A spon- 
taneous and agreeable offer, made to Lytton some months before 
by Abdulla Jan’s mother, to poison Sher Ali if Lytton would 
guarantee the succession to her son, had encouraged him to believe 
that such a party could be created: and he proposed, if the emir 
rejected his terms, to provoke that party to revolution. If all 
went as he intended, the emir would agree to receive British 
missions in his capital whenever the Indian government might 
send them: he would allow the Indian government to establish a 
permanent military mission at Herat: and he would guarantee 
never to ‘ enter into negotiations with or to receive agents from any 
other state or nation’ without the permission of the Indian govern- 
ment.? The self-imposed isolation of the emir would be broken 
and the influence of Kaufmann destroyed. In return Sher Ali 
would be guaranteed against any attack on his territories by any 
other foreign power. 

By 3 August, Lytton had obtained permission from the Cabinet 
to demand the reception of a diplomatic mission in Kabul:* by the 
1oth, he had picked its leader—Sir Neville Chamberlain. He heard, 
on the zoth, that Abdulla Jan had died and that Yakoob Khan, the 
disgraced and imprisoned son of Sher Ali, had escaped from Kabul. 
Thereafter, thinking it dangerous that the Russians should be the 
only power represented in Kabul at the time of a dynastic crisis, 
he pressed forward his preparations only to hear again, at the end 
of the month, that Yakoob probably had not escaped at all.5 Having 
in reality hardly any reliable information about events in Kabul, 


1 Lytton to Cranbrook, 3 July 1878 (Glemham MSS.). V/Roy to S. of S. (1.0. Sec. 
Pol. tels., pp. 161 ff.). 

2 V/Roy to S. of S., 8 Sept. 1878 (1.0. Sec. Pol. tels., pp. 166 ff.). 

3S. of S. to V/Roy, 3 Aug. 1878 (1.0. Sec. Pol. tels., p. 160). 

4 Lytton to Cranbrook, 20 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

5 Lytton to Cranbrook, 31 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 
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he convinced himself that speed was essential. He made prepara- 
tions to send the mission along the Khyber to Kabul, though he 
knew that the Cabinet wished always to avoid action hostile to the 
emir along the direct line of advance from India to his capital, and 
excused himself by explaining that a mission approaching through 
Kandahar would take 150 days to complete its business.' Finally, 
as soon as he had decided exactly when he intended to send his 
mission out of Peshawar and up the Khyber to Jamrud, the last 
post inside British territory, he ordered Major Cavagnari, the deputy 
commissioner at Kohat, to buy the support of the tribesmen of the 
pass, and to promise them, so long as they did not hinder the mis- 
sion, full protection against the emir’s forces at Ali Musjid, the 
first post inside Afghan territory. In the last week of August, 
he had sent an Indian muslim nobleman, nawab Ghulam Hussein, 
to Kabul with instructions to tell the emir that Chamberlain would 
ask for permission to enter Afghanistan at Ali Musjid sometime 
after 16 September whether Lytton had heard that Sher Ali 
intended to receive the mission or not. If the emir agreed to receive 
it, he need only let his frontier commanders know and the mission 
would be admitted. If he did not tell them and the mission were 
not admitted, Sher Ali would have placed himself in open hostility 
to the Government of India. Nor was the choice of messenger 
or the form of his message without a certain flamboyant relevance: 
for Ghulam Hussein was one of the Indian residents at the court of 
the emir whom Lytton believed to have been bribed by the emir in 
1876, and who were supposed to have misled the Government of 
India until it withdrew him early in 1877. And the arrangement 
of the time-table so that the emir would have no opportunity to 
reply to the first announcement of the mission resembled in its 
peremptoriness the mode of arrival chosen, in the reports Lytton 
had read, by the Russian mission two months earlier.2 At this 
stage, he sent home to London the instructions he proposed to give 
to the mission and the terms he proposed to demand from the emir. 
They had been sketched roughly in telegrams at the beginning of 
August; but the telegrams had not been detailed and the letters 
did not arrive in London until the beginning of September. Not 
until 8 or 9 September did Lytton’s views and his assumptions 
become known in London.* When they were known there, they 
broke with great and surprising force upon the ministers whom 
of those still in London they most concerned. 

When Lytton first asked at the end of July for authority to send 
a mission to Kabul, the question that most exercised the India and 


1§. of S. to V/Roy, 3 Aug. 1878 and V/Roy to S. of S., 5 Aug. 1878 (1.0. Sec. Pol. 
tels., pp. 161 and 163). Lytton to Cranbrook, 31 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

®* Lytton to Cranbrook, 31 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* V/Roy to S. of S., 8 Sept. 1878 (1.0. Sec. Pol. tels., pp. 166-7). 
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Foreign Offices, Beaconsfield, Salisbury, and Cranbrook, was not 
that of the character of the mission itself but whether diplomatic 
protest should at the same time be made to Russia against the sending 
of the Russian mission. Though there was some feeling—certainly 
Cranbrook felt'—that there ought to be diplomatic protest as well, 
it was decided to treat the matter as a purely Indian one: to send a 
British mission to Kabul, but not to send a protest to St. Petersburg. 
Cranbrook implied that this was so in telegraphing to Lytton on 
3 August, whereupon Lytton began making serious preparations 
to put the decision into practice.* 

Cranbrook, at this time, had been in the India Office four 
months. He was not yet at home with its problems: he did not 
know enough about them to be able to trust to his instinct: and he 
seems to have been easily led, sometimes by Salisbury, at others by 
the last person with whom he came into contact. When Owen 
Tudor Burne, the head of the political department at the India 
Office, learnt from Cranbrook on 6 or 7 August that it had been 
decided not to send a formal protest to St. Petersburg—mainly, 
he thought, because of the influence of Salisbury—he ‘ was furious 
and took a blood and thunder draft to Lord Cranbrook which to 
my amazement he adopted in its essential parts’ and sent to the 
Foreign Office. Cranbrook at the end of July had wanted to 
make some sort of protest against the arrival of the Russian mission, 
but Salisbury knew that protests to St. Petersburg made little dif- 
ference to Russian action in central Asia and said so. Nor did he 
want to confuse Turkish and Balkan questions with Afghan ones. 
Now that Burne had made his proposal, Cranbrook felt that his 
instinct had been right originally and, without questioning it, sent 
the draft to the Foreign Office. There Salisbury, when he read 
Burne’s ‘ blood and thunder’ ordered the preparation of what was 
little more than a routine demand for the withdrawal of the Russian 
mission from Kabul and, when it had been drafted, had it sent back 
to Cranbrook for his approval.5 Cranbrook and Burne read it: 
Burne minuted against the reduction of the original protest to ‘ milk 
and water by the Combined Cranbrook and Salisbury process’ but 
had his modification ‘ scratched out’ by Cranbrook. The draft 
was then returned to the Foreign Office and a despatch of protest 
sent to St. Petersburg on the 19th.? The decision to ask for the 
protest was an afterthought in the India Office. It seems not to 

1 Cranbrook to Lytton, 3 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

2S. of S. to V/Roy, 3 Aug. 1878 in reply to V/Roy to S. of S., 2 Aug. 1878 (1.0. Sec. 
Pol. tels., pp. 168 and 161). 

8 For text 1.0. Sec. and Pol. Dept. Home Corr. July-Sept. 1878, pp. 325 ff., ¢f. Burne 
to Lytton, 8 Aug. 1878 (1.0. MSS. Eur. E. 218). 

* Salisbury to Cranbrook, 18 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

5 Salisbury to Cranbrook, 7 Aug. and 5 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 


* Burne to Lytton, 16 Aug. 1878 (1.0. MSS. Eur. E. 218). 
? For despatch see P.R.O., F.O./65/995, no. 440 to Plunkett. 
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have been decided that the British mission ought to be held in 
India until the note had been answered by the Russian Government. 
Salisbury and Beaconsfield, a month later, both thought they had 
understood that the mission was to be delayed:! that does not prove 
that they said so (or thought so) at the time. It is impossible to 
know what Cranbrook thought. He saw the note on 12 August, 
approved of its tone and contents: he had Edward Stanhope, the 
India under-secretary, convey his approval of it to the Foreign 
Office: and he seems then to have forgotten all about it. He did 
not tell Lytton that it had been sent, though on the day he saw and 
approved it, he did tell him that he had ‘ sent detailed dispatches to 
the Foreign Office after previous consultation with Lord Salisbury ’, 
adding that ‘ he (Salisbury) does not look to diplomatic success at 
St. Petersburg ’ and observing that ‘ falsehood as to the present and 
future is Muscovite policy. I see no mode of action but through 
you.” But he did not mention the protest in the Indian mail that 
left next day: nor, though he had asked Salisbury only four days 
before to send a protest to St. Petersburg, did he telegraph to tell 
Lytton that it had been sent. So, having for some reason, or for 
none, cast it aside, he went on holiday first at the end of the week 
to Muncaster, then later in the month to Braemore in Ross-shire, 
finally in September to Balmoral to be minister-in-attendance upon 
the queen. Nothing in any of the letters he wrote to Lytton during 
August and the early weeks of September imposed any restraint 
upon Lytton. And when, away from his papers and his civil 
servants, he had nothing more precise to say, he filled his letters with 
approval of ‘ what you propose in regard to the Afghan mission’, 
Cranbrook’s letters of this month are not those of a strong secretary 
of state riding and controlling an exuberant and extraordinary 
viceroy. They prove only, as one of his India Office officials 
wrote of him, that ‘Old Granny’ was ‘slapdash’ and ‘lazy’, 
‘ not a bad fellow but rather dense ’.* 

Salisbury, in proposing at the end of July that the emir’s recep- 
tion of the Russian mission should be treated as a local matter in 
India and not be made the subject of protest between the two govern- 
ments in Europe, had added that he saw no objection to the emir 


1 As did Cranbrook three months later. Cranbrook to Lytton, 3 Nov. 1878 (Glem- 
ham MSS.). 

* Cranbrook to Lytton, 12 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS. Letter Books). 

* Though he explained to Beaconsfield in September (when he was away from the 
India Office files) that ‘ I urged the Foreign Office to act at St. Petersburg . . . though 
I was not aware nor could Lord Lytton be that any remonstrance had been addressed 
to M. de Giers’. Cranbrook to Beaconsfield, 13 Sept. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.) and 
Cranbrook to Salisbury, 14 Sept. 1878 (Christ Church MSS.), but ¢f. Horace Walpole to 
Cranbrook, 18 Sept. 1878 suggesting that Cranbrook did know and had forgotten 
(Glemham MSS.). 

* Burne to Lytton, 11 Oct, 1878 (1.0, MSS. Eur. E, 218); cf. also Lytton to Sir John 
Strachey, 24 Oct. 1878 (#bid.). 
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receiving a Russian mission so long as he ‘ receives a British one 
equally’. He did not propose to make a great and distracting issue 
of what, to him, seemed an area of minor importance, of ‘ unknown 
sandhills ’ about which no one would fight.1_ The treaty of Berlin 
was not in his view the end of an episode. The task it invited, but 
did not accomplish, was the execution on the ground and in practice 
of the terms indicated in its clauses—the withdrawal of Russian 
troops from Bulgaria, their removal from asiatic Turkey, the streng- 
thening of the administration of the Ottoman empire. There were 
places more important than Afghanistan from which he wanted to 
expel the Russians. Afghanistan, where the Russians could do the 
British no serious harm, was not the place to choose for a spectacular 
confrontation. ‘These assumptions, though they were undoubtedly 
active in Salisbury’s mind on 31 July and on 19 August when the 
protest was sent to St. Petersburg, were not paraded articulately 
until he had seen Lytton’s telegram of instructions to Chamberlain’s 
mission on the 11 or 12 September. Afghanistan was not directly 
the concern of the Foreign Secretary; he had direct responsibility 
for British relations with Persia; the India secretary controlled 
relations with Afghanistan. Salisbury assumed, wrongly as it 
turned out, that Cranbrook was in constant touch with Lytton. 
Not until he saw Lytton’s telegram of 8 September did he realize 
that contact had not been maintained or control imposed. Only 
then did he understand and fear that Lytton’s proposals would 
disrupt his time-table in Europe by appearing to commit the emir, 
if necessary, ‘ to go to war with Russia’ in a way that the Russian 
Government could not ignore.” 

Lytton had decided that the Russians must be swept out of 
Afghanistan: and believing that ‘at the present moment Russia 
is terribly weak and we in India at least are overwhelmingly strong,® 
he felt no need to manoeuvre. Only if the Russian army moved in 
force across the Oxus or Persia moved against Herat would it become 
necessary to occupy Bamian, isolate Sher Ali, break up his empire, 
and coerce Persia from the Persian Gulf. In writing to Chamber- 
lain, therefore, he insisted that, before negotiations were started in 
Kabul, the Russian mission must be withdrawn. If, when 
Chamberlain arrived in Kabul, the Russians were still there, he 
should ignore them but should refuse any terms from Sher Ali until 
he was certain that they had left the city. He was, in other words, 
to insist that Sher Ali dismiss the Russians: but this when it arrived 
in London on 9 September, looked ‘ absurd’ and alarming. For if 
Sher Ali tried to dismiss the Russians, they might have to send a 
major expedition from Tashkent to attack or dethrone him. 


1 Salisbury to Cranbrook, 9 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 
® Salisbury to Cranbrook, 17 Sept. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 
* Lytton to Cranbrook, 31 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 
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1 Salisbury to Cranbrook, 9 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 
® Salisbury to Cranbrook, 17 Sept. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 
8 Lytton to Cranbrook, 31 Aug. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 
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Lytton’s telegram announcing his intentions reached the India 
Office on 9 September: Cranbrook was not at this time in London: 
he was at Braemore in the north of Scotland.! He received his copy 
of the telegram on the 12th. Meanwhile Horace Walpole, his pri- 
vate secretary, a permanent civil servant, who was suspicious of 
Lytton’s policies, had read Lytton’s telegram, noticed that it 
proposed to send the mission off from Peshawar in less than a week, 
and decided that the telegram ought to be answered. He, therefore, 
at the same time as he sent Cranbrook his copy of the telegram, sent 
also a copy to Beaconsfield at Hughenden and one to Salisbury at 
the Foreign Office? The effect on both of them, and on 
Cranbrook when he read it, was immediate. To all of them it 
seemed that the proposal to insist on the expulsion of the Russian 
mission before the beginning of Anglo-Afghan negotiations would 
be ‘ an affront which a great power could not endure’.* It would 
intensify Russian activity in Afghanistan; it would bring the Russian 
government into direct conflict with the government of India; it 
would endanger peace in Europe and it must, therefore, before it 
was attempted, be considered very fully by the Cabinet.‘ 

The Cabinet, however, could not meet. Its members were 
scattered over the country houses of England and Scotland. It was 
clear, from Lytton’s telegram, that he did not know of the diplo- 
matic protest to St. Petersburg and did not intend to wait for a 
Russian answer. The impression made by the telegram, as Horace 
Walpole found when he visited Salisbury on the morning of the 
11th, was the thought that ‘ Lord Lytton [was] going a little too fast 
and plunging us into an Afghan war’.® The effects of such a war 
would be felt not only in Europe, but also in the constituencies. 
Less than a week later the prime minister was noticing ‘ symptoms 
. . » by no means confined to one party ’ of a ‘ strong and rising 
feeling respecting this Afghan business’. ‘So long’, he told 
Salisbury, ‘as the country thought they had obtained “ Peace with 
honor”, the conduct of H.M. Government was popular, but if 
the country finds there is no peace, they will be apt also to conclude 
there is no honour.” And his conclusion was not that Lytton 
should make the pace but that Salisbury himself, in Cranbrook’s 
absence, should make sure that Lytton was properly informed of 
the views of a Government that would need to act ‘ with decision 
and firmness ’.” 


? Walpole to Beaconsfield, 9 Sept. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 

* Walpole to Cranbrook, 9 Sept. 1878 (Glamham MSS.). 

* Cranbrook to Lytton, 15 Sept. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* Cranbrook to Salisbury, 15 Sept. 1878 (Christ Church MSS.). 

§ Walpole to Cranbrook, 12 Sept. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* Beaconsfield to Salisbury, 17 Sept. 1878 (Christ Church MSS.). 

? Beaconsfield to Salisbury, 12 Sept. 1878 (Christ Church MSS.). Beaconsfield to 
Cranbrook, 17 Sept. 1878 (Buckle and Moneypenny, vi. 381). 
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It is, as we have seen, by no means clear that the decision to send 
the diplomatic protest to Russia on 19 August had been accom- 
panied by a decision to delay Chamberlain’s mission until a reply 
had arrived from St, Petersburg. So long as it was imagined 
that Lytton knew his limitations, Salisbury seems to have attached 
little importance to the protest. But as soon as it seemed that 
Lytton might be steering towards war, it comes forward from the 
back of Salisbury’s mind as an occasion, or excuse, for delaying 
Lytton’s action in India: and as a move in the parliamentary game 
which would, when the time comes, show that the British govern- 
ment had done its best to avoid war and accomplish by peaceful 
diplomacy what Afghan or Russian obstinacy had made impossible. 
Beaconsfield, as soon as he saw the telegram of 8 September and had 
talked to Salisbury, wrote tartly to Cranbrook regretting that Lytton 
seemed not to know of the protest.!_ Salisbury, on the 11th, after 
correspondence with Beaconsfield, telegraphed Horace Walpole to 
ask Cranbrook urgently for authority to stop Lytton sending the 
mission until the Russian reply had arrived.2 Cranbrook, mean- 
while, feeling the same way in Scotland, had sent a telegram to 
Walpole forbidding the departure of the mission until further orders. 
On the 14th, two days before Chamberlain was supposed to start, 
this message was in Lytton’s hands.* 

When Lytton received the telegram, however, he was in no 
mood to delay. The events he had set on foot in August could not 
now be controlled. Chamberlain was already in Peshawar; 
Cavagnati had committed himself in the Khyber: the native 
ambassador had left for Kabul and the wide publicity Lytton had 
given to the mission through his private press officer in India, made 
it difficult to give the slightest sign of turning back. His infor- 
mation about the state of opinion in England came mainly through 
Burne in the India Office. Burne had been Lytton’s private secre- 
tary in India until he returned to England with a sick wife in the 
spring of 1878. When his wife died and he returned to work at the 
India Office, he spent much time and money providing Lytton with 
telegraphic reports of the state of feeling in England and of condi- 
tions in the India Office. By the middle of August he had spent, 
out of Lytton’s pocket, £197 on private telegrams. Burne was 
not a'together a reliable guide. From his telegrams «.,..0n gathered, 
what was only half true, that there was much support for him in 
Afghan matters. He learnt from Burne’s letters, also, what he 
thought he knew himself, that Cranbrook was too much under 


1 Beaconsfield to Cranbrook, 14 Sept. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). C/. Beaconsfield to 
Salisbury, 12 Sept. 1878 (Christ Church MSS.). 

* Salisbury to Beaconsfield, 11 Sept. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). C/. S. of S. to India 
Office, Draft, Pressing and Secret, n.d. 

*S. of S. to V/Roy, 13 Sept. 1878 (1.0. Sec. Pol. tels., p. 168). 

* Burne to Lytton, 16 Aug. 1878 (1.0. MSS. Eur. E. 218). 
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Salisbury’s thumb, was lazy, well-meaning, and ‘timid’. Nor did 
he believe, or imagine anyone else seriously to believe, that the 
protest to St. Petersburg would achieve any result. Finally, 
perhaps most important of all, he knew that Cranbrook was not in 
London when the restraining telegrams were sent and he saw in 
them the influence, not altogether friend’y and certainly not at all 
sensible, of Lord Salisbury.1 These things encouraged him to 
disobey. 

On the 13th, together with the telegram in which he was first 
told about the protest to St. Petersburg, Lytton also received one to 
say that Cranbrook would not send detailed approval and modi- 
fication of Chamberlain’s instructions until the Russian reply 
attived in London.? On the 17th, Lytton heard that an abstract 
of this reply had been received from Plunkett, the chargé d’affaires in 
St. Petersburg: he heard also that it was not satisfactory.* But 
he was given no authority to send the mission off and no authority 
had arrived on the morning of the 21st. On the 16th he had, in 
accordance with Cranbrook’s telegram of the 13th, postponed 
Chamberlain’s departure from Peshawar for five days. On the zoth, 
he ordered Chamberlain to move forward to Jamrud: on the 21st, 
these five days having passed, he told him to enter Afghanistan. 

In sending Chamberlain forward in this way, Lytton did not 
wish to provoke war. He had written a friendly, though over- 
bearing, letter to Sher Ali on the 14th asking again for his co- 
operation. He did not suppose that Sher Ali would refuse to admit 
the mission; and he hoped that Chamberlain would, within a week, 
be established in Kabul. His purpose in forcing the pace was 
therefore not so much to commit the cabinet to a policy of which it 
did not approve, as to achieve, by rapid action on the spot, a success 
which he supposed the Cabinet to desire but which, because it was 
hampered by all the stupidities of ‘democratic’ England, and 
wrestling in the clutches of ‘ that deformed and abortive offspring 
of perennial political fornication, the present British constitution ’,4 
it could not easily authorize or agree upon. At the same time, the 
publicity with which the mission was sent to Jamrud, gave to its 
conduct an appearance of deliberate finality which was no accident. 
Chamberlain had not wanted to go forward to Jamrud to ask for 
entry into Afghanistan. He, a great frontier officer with the great 

1 Lytton to Strachey, 24 Oct. 1878 (ibid.). 

® Salisbury to Beaconsfield, 15 Sept. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 

* For the Russian reply see P.R.O., F.O./65/1006, no. 784 of 13 Sept. 1878. 

* Lytton to Cranbrook, 27 May 1878 (Glemham MSS.). C/. Lytton to F. J. Stephen, 
28 Jan. 1878: ‘ England is fast losing the instinct and the tact of Empire. The model 
British politician of the day, whom the Press delights and honours, appears to me an 
exceedingly foul bird who cannot help dirtying his own nest and cackling over his own 
squitter.’ (1.0. MSS. Eur. E. 218.) Lytton to E. Stanhope, 9 May 1878: ‘ Our great 


difficulty . . . of working efficiently a despotic Executive in India without bringing 
it into collision with a democratic legislature in England ’ (ébid.). 
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frontier officer’s personal prestige, did not want to risk a snubbing 
at the Afghan frontier which would affect that prestige whatever 
might be done afterwards to avenge it. He would have preferred 
to find out from Peshawar whether his mission would be admitted; 
and, if it were refused, to take whatever action might be necessary 
from there. But for Lytton this was not enough. This was a 
spectacular moment. This was Sher Ali’s last chance. <A great 
public affront, one of India’s greatest frontier officers, waiting on 
the Afghan border and turned away by the commander of an out- 
lying Afghan post—this, if Sher Ali were really hostile, must 
certainly convince the Cabinet, and might even impress the 
Opposition. Chamberlain was chosen because he was, of active 
Indian frontier statesmen, the greatest pupil of Lord Lawrence. 
Lawrence, the greatest name amongst Lytton’s critics, had attacked 
Lytton’s frontier policy with mounting hostility ever since he arrived 
in India. Ifalawrentian of Chamberlain’s importance were snubbed 
by the Afghans, Lawrence would have an important weapon 
removed from his critical armoury. So Lytton in India, like 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury in London, continued his political 
posturings.* 

Chamberlain moved from Peshawar to Jamrud on 20 September. 
On the following morning he sent Cavagnari and Colonel Jenkins, 
the commander of the mission’s escort, together with a small section 
of the escort, on to Ali Musjid to ask for admission to Afghanistan, 
They were halted by Afghan troops a mile from the fort and for- 
bidden to come closer. Faiz Mohamed, the commander of the 
garrison (whom Cavagnari knew well), asked Cavagnari to give him 
time to refer the request to Kabul. Cavagnari refused. He said 
that unless Faiz Mohamed specifically forbade the mission to ad- 
vance, it would advance on the following morning. Faiz Mohamed 
replied that he would attack the mission if it attempted to pass 
Ali Musjid. Cavagnari and Jenkins thereupon returned to Jamrud 
and reported their failure to Chamberlain. Chamberlain reported 
the failure to Lytton: and Lytton, from Simla, ordered Chamberlain 
to return to Peshawar. So ended, he thought, the ‘ first round of 
the rubber’. He could now prepare to coerce Sher Ali. 

With the repulse of the mission, Lytton’s actions on the frontier 
became clear and vigorous: Sher Ali had shown himself to be 
hostile: of that in Lytton’s mind there could be no doubt. 
He must be upset: his treachery demanded his downfall. To 
that end all the forces of the government of India must be turned. 
The problem, in this respect, was a problem in political warfare, 
how may one best upset an inconvenient neighbour? Also, how 
may one with the smallest expenditure of energy establish a new 


1 Chamberlain to Lytton (1.0. MSS. Eur. E. 218/3/letters 18-25). Lytton to 
Cranbrook, 23 Sept. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 
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régime in Kabul? Lytton was not a soldier; he was a diplomat 
who had spent the better part of his professional life in comparatively 
junior positions in civilized capitals. He had an almost vicious 
contempt for military ‘ bumpkins ’ when they could not understand 
that large political objects may often best be accomplished by 
employing a small military force.1_ If he could arrange the deposition 
of Sher Ali without fighting a battle, could see an anglophile emir 
settled on the throne and could make a treaty with him, then it 
would be the merest professional obstinacy, an aspect of the ‘ K.C.B. 
mania’, to collect a large force on the Indian frontier. Having 
manufactured the situation, Lytton would manage with the smallest 
force possible. After 23 September, therefore, he pushed forward 
his preparations, stationed troops in the cantonments of Thal, 
Sukkur and Peshawar and watched for the flight and departure of 
the emir. He prepared, in the last week of September, to issue a 
proclamation calling on the Afghan people to rise against the enemy 
of the Indian government: but was restrained because the Cabinet 
regarded this as tantamount to a declaration of war.? He felt that 
he should send a force to the assistance of the Khyber tribesmen 
who helped to escort Chamberlain’s mission. The Cabinet made 
it clear that he must not advance beyond Ali Musjid because that too 
would seem to imply war. But he did not, at any time during 
September or October, cease to hope that Sher Ali might fall 
spontaneously by the mere expression of Lytton’s disfavour. From 
Kabul, however, there was no sign of weakness: the emir remained 
firm and unpoisoned; and he replied unhelpfully and (it seemed to 
Lytton’s orientalists) insolently to Lytton’s letter of 14 September. 
This letter reached Lytton on 18 October. Invasion, for which 
Lytton was now prepared, now became necessary. 

Until the third week in October Lytton was not disturbed by 
any fear that he would be too late to achieve most of his objective 
during the winter. He had never wanted to occupy Kabul, partly 
because the whole crisis had arisen too late in the year for an ad- 
vance in that area, partly because an invasion of the capital would 
involve more extensive fighting than he contemplated. He was 
prepared to go to Kandahar if he had to, but then only to fight and 
destroy part of the emir’s army. It is not clear that he always 
wanted to stay there: indeed, if the revolution inside Afghanistan 
had been spontaneous and had occurred earlier, he would probably 
not have occupied it at all. In October, he was not intending to 
take it that winter. He intended only to occupy the whole of the 
Khyber ‘ which does not belong to the emir’ and to advance from 
Quetta along the Kandahar line as far as Pishin. A column would 


1 Lytton to Cranbrook, tel. (copy), 26 Sept. 1878 (Glemham MSS. and Hughenden 
MSS.). Ihave not been able to find the India Office copy of this telegram. 
* Lytton to Cranbrook, 16 Oct. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 
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occupy the Kurram valley and seem to threaten Kabul. There the 
advance would halt for the wintes and await the revolution. On 
19 October, therefore, he telegraphed to Cranbrook to explain what 
he proposed to do, announcing that he wished to begin moving troops 
over the frontier at once and would at the same time issue a proclama- 
tion disclaiming all wish to interfere in Afghanistan. In it he 
would fix sole responsibility for the war on the emir and explain 
why the advance was necessary.! This telegram reached London 
on the zoth where it made its mark on a Cabinet already well- 
acquainted with Lytton’s habits. 

The repulse of Chamberlain’s mission on 21 September® had had 
two quite different effects in London. It provoked, on the one hand, 
a great outburst against Lytton for sending it in defiance of explicit 
instructions not to. It aroused Salisbury to great gusts of personal 
bitterness. ‘Lytton’, he wrote to Beaconsfield, ‘has disobeyed 
orders twice and the results have not been happy.’® One of these 
results he saw in an increasing Russian intransigeance in Europe— 
evidence ‘ that the Russian military party, exaggerating our embarras- 
ment in Afghanistan, are making desperate efforts to push the 
Emperor into war’. And all this he attributed to ‘ the gaudy and 
theatrical ambition of the viceroy’ in whom Cranbrook had too 
much faith. It caused Cranbrook to write ‘ frankly ’ ‘ as I always 
said I would’ that Lytton had disobeyed orders and embarrassed 
the foreign policy of the cabinet and that the object of policy ought 
still be to prevent the emir receiving a permanent Russian mission 
by convincing him that ‘ he has a common interest with ourselves.® 
It made even Beaconsfield tell the queen that ‘ they do not seem to 
have been very adroit on the spot and they did that which YMG 
said they would never authorize—try to enter the country by the 
Khyber Pass ’.® 

Suspicion was further heightened by his most persistent spokes- 
man, Colonel Burne. Burne was, at this time ‘ working hard’ to 
keep the press on Lytton’s side; and inspiration of the press in 
India and in England was one of the largest grievances against 
Lytton.? Burne had many opportunities, in private conversation, 
to advocate what he took to be Lytton’s views about frontier and 
foreign policy, though in fact even Lytton was sure that Burne 
greatly exaggerated the scope of his policy and at times simply 


1'V/Roy to S. of S. tel. 19 Oct. 1878 (copy, Hughenden MSS.). Lytton to Cranbrook, 
23 Sept. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

2 V/Roy to S. of S., 22 Sept. 1878 (1.0. Sec. Pol. tels., pp. 171-2). 

3 Salisbury to Beaconsfield, 24 Sept. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 

4 Salisbury to Beaconsfield, 2 Oct. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 

5 Cranbrook to Lytton, 15 Sept. and 22 Sept. 1878 (Glemham MSS. Letter Books). 

® Beaconsfield to the queen, 26 Sept. 1878 (Windsor MSS.). 

7 Walpole to Cranbrook, 16 Sept. 1878, of. Cranbrook to Lytton, 18 Oct. 1878 
(Glemham MSS. Letter Books). 
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misunderstood it.1 ‘I am off to the Duke of Northumberland at 
Alnwick for a fortnight and hope to inspire him with a Kabul scare ’, 
he wrote at the end of August, ‘ Lord Cranbrook is, I believe, to be 
there and I shall preach fire’.* This sort of bluster, continued in the 
India Office, may help to explain why India Office officials like 
Horace Walpole so much suspected Lytton or why they found his 
use of an uncyphered telegram to announce that he had sent off 
Chamberlain’s mission ‘ most original to say the least ’.® 

On the other hand, the antipathy to Lytton wich might, if the 
mission had not been turned back, have been the dominant note 
was effectively subdued by its failure. When he first heard of it, 
Beaconsfield wrote with great vigour to Cranbrook that ‘ There 
can be no cabinets now—matters must be settled by myself and the 
secretaries of state for foreign affairs and India. Under these 
circumstances, when you and the viceroy agree I shall always wish 
to support you. No doubt Salisbury’s views under ordinary 
circumstances would be prudent but there are occasions when 
prudence is not wisdom; and this is one. These are times for 
action; we must control and even create events . . . what we want 
is to prove our ascendancy in Afghanistan and to accomplish that 
we must not stick at trifles."* Cranbrook wrote back to say that 
he was much strengthened by Beaconsfield’s letter, that it ‘ seems 

. impossible to pass over such an affront’ and that ‘ if and when 
we act, it should be in such a way as to make failure impossible ’.5 
Even Salisbury had to admit that ‘[Lytton] has now got a snub 
which will make active measures inevitable’. However incon- 
venient it might be, action must be taken. What action should this 
be? 

But in the month which followed the news of 21 September, 
the Cabinet found it difficult to establish ground for united action. 
Suspicion of Lytton made it desirable that Cranbrook should keep 
the tightest control over Indian affairs. After much nudging from 
Disraeli, who had during September on at least two occasions 
demanded ‘ to let me see you ’ in London, Cranbrook arrived at last 
at the beginning of October. He brought with him the news that 
Northcote, Stanley, and Cairns wanted a Cabinet since they could, 
in the telegrams which had already arrived, see no ‘ casus belli’ 
against the Afghans that could be justified in parliament.’ 

The Government of India Act of 1858 provided, in ambiguous 
terms that, if any money from the Indian exchequer were to be spent 


1 Lytton to Strachey, 24 Oct. 1878 (1.0. MSS. Eur. E. 218). 

* Burne to Lytton, 27 Aug. 1878 (1.0. MSS. Eur. E. 218). 

® Walpole to Cranbrook, 21 Sept. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* Beaconsfield to Cranbrook, 22 Sept. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 
5 Cranbrook to Beaconsfield, 24 Sept. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 
* Salisbury to Beaconsfield, 24 Sept. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 
? Cranbrook to Beaconsfield, 1 Oct. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 
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on an expedition beyond the Indian frontier, parliament must be 
called. The parliament of 1874 had last met on 5 August: it 
would not normally have met again until the new year of 1879. 
The thought that it might be necessary to call a special session of 
parliament to deal with Lytton’s crisis in India did not please the 
Cabinet. There were, as Cranbrook told Lytton, ‘ special objec- 
tions . . . inthe uncertain condition of English finance, the pros- 
pect of trade’:* and the case to be presented, though reasonably 
justified in Beaconsfield’s eyes, was not one that could without 
great embarrassment be presented to the country. Lord Lawrence, 
Lord Grey, and Lord Halifax were making clear their own dis- 
satisfaction in letters to Cranbrook: they would do so more publicly 
in parliament, if it met. On the other hand, if there were to be an 
expedition, a meeting of parliament could not be avoided indefinitely. 
Cairns, the lord chancellor, attached great importance to the act of 
1858: he mentioned it soon after Lytton’s first proposals for coer- 
cion in the last week in September. The exact relevance of the act 
was disputable but if Cairns attached importance to it, how much 
more would it be stressed by the parliamentary opposition? ‘ Even 
an autumn Parliament’, wrote Beaconsfield, ‘would not be so 
inconvenient or so fatal as an unconstitutional proceeding.’* By 
the middle of October Beaconsfield had decided that he would, 
if necessary, have parliament recalled: and by the end of November 
it had been decided that parliament should meet in December. 
Cranbrook’s first action on hearing from Lytton that the mission 
had failed was to tell Lytton to make sure that rejection was ordered 
by the emir himself. It might well be that Faiz Mohamed had 
acted without authority.5 Lytton should avoid coercive action 
until he had heard from Ghulam Hussain. Ghulam Hussain was 
still in Kabul; and he or the emir ought soon to send a reply to 
Lytton’s letter of 14 September. Cranbrook then, carried away by 
Beaconsfield’s inflammatory letter, on 1 October telegraphed his 
general approval of all the measures Lytton at that time proposed— 
the massing of troops on the Afghan frontier, the issue of a proc- 
lamation and the immediate despatch of a force to assist the 
Khyberees if they should be attacked from Ali Musjid.6 This was 


121 and 22, Vict. c. 106, 55: ‘ Except for preventing or repelling actual invasion of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, or under sudden and urgent necessity, the revenue of India 
shall not, without the consent of the House of Parliament for application to defray the 
expenses of any military operation carried on beyond the external frontiers of such 
possessions by Her Majesty’s Forces, be charged upon such revenues.’ 

* Cranbrook to Lytton, 6 Oct. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* Beaconsfield to Cranbrook, Oct. (?) 1878 (Glemham MSS.). Cf. Walpole to 
Cranbrook, 19 Oct. (second letter) 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* Beaconsfield to the queen, 19 Nov. 1878 (Windsor MSS.). 

5 Cranbrook to Beaconsfield, 23 Sept. 1878 (postscript to letter dated 22 Sept., 
Hughenden MSS.). 

* 1.0. Sec. and Pol. Dept. Home Corr., Sept.—Nov. 1878, p. 301. 
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accepted by Lytton as authority to do whatever he might wish. 
Nor, as we have seen, was he at this time over-anxious to hurry on 
the marching armies. 

But the Cabinet without whose assistance or restraint, Beacons- 
field had proposed to act on 26 September, met on 5 October. 
It met so that Beaconsfield should unite it. It was decided that 
Lytton should be reprimanded for disobeying orders on 21 Sep- 
tember:! suspicion of his recklessness was voiced; and this sus- 
picion, very largely of schemes Lytton did not then propose, 
issued in the decision that the expedition to help the Khyberees 
must not move beyond Ali Musjid and that the demonstration in the 
Kurram, which Lytton had supposed to be authorized by the tele- 
gtam of the 26th, must not now take place.? So long as matters 
might be delayed until a more convenient moment should arrive 
in English politics or until the emir should change his mind (or at 
least answer Lytton’s last letter), there must be no act of open 
hostility. In the fortnight that followed, therefore, very little 
attempt seems to have been made to define the purposes towards 
which action should be directed. Lytton, when he read the 
Cabinet telegram of the sth, wrote sarcastically to Cranbrook that 
‘the telegram studiously avoided, any guiding indication of the 
general policy of the cabinet on the subject to which it refers ’.* 
Lytton supposed that the indecision of the Cabinet could be over- 
come only by continuing to act on his own authority, as though he 
had been authorized to do so by Beaconsfield. He could, he thought, 
rely on Cranbrook and the prime minister to support him. So he 
continued to prepare. 

Lytton’s telegram of 19 October, announcing the arrival of the 
emir’s ‘ insolent ’ letter and demanding immediate war, startled the 
Cabinet as much as his telegram of 23 September. So long as there 
still seemed a chance that the emir had not ordered the action of 
Faiz Mohamed, the question of war had not seemed urgent. Now 
there could be no doubt that Sher Ali was determined to keep the 
British out of Afghanistan. Lytton by forcing the emir’s and the 
Cabinet’s hands, had established his first point. The discussion 
thereafter assumes the things he wants to be assumed. It was not 
only Cranbrook who thought that ‘ we have stepped in too far to 
retreat’. Even Salisbury agreed that although ‘it would have 
strengthened us in our struggle to put Russia out of the Balkan 
Peninsula to have deferred this affair from year to year ’, ‘ we are in 
the mess and we must get out of it’. He did not mean to ‘ get out 


1S. of S. to V/Roy, 5 Oct. 1878 (1.0. Sec. Pol. tels., p. 177). 

*'V/Roy to S. of S. 4 Oct. 1878 (¢bid. p. 177). 

* Lytton to Cranbrook, 10 Oct. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* For translation of letter see 1.0. Sec. and Pol. Dept. Home Corr., Sept.—Oct. 1878, 
p. 1155. 5 Cranbrook to Beaconsfield, 21 Oct. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 

* Salisbury to Beaconsfield, 22 Oct. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 
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of it’ by withdrawing. But if his main point had been established, 
Lytton must still be controlled. If war were necessary, it must not 
only in fact be, but must also seem to be, unavoidable. It must 
appear to be, not Lytton’s fault, but the emir’s. ‘ Lord Lytton 
sends a mission to Cabul’ wrote General Ponsonby, her private 
secretary, to the queen ‘ and the Ameer refuses to receive it. Where- 
upon we make war upon him. If the question is put in this brief 
manner, parliament will refuse supplies.”1 ‘The ameer’s present 
letter’, wrote Salisbury, ‘ will not be thought, I suspect, either in 
England or in Europe, a sufficient ground for going to war: and 
the fact that Indians, white and black, think it is, will not alter any 
condemnations we may incur on that account.” ‘The papers 
before the cabinet ’, said Cairns, ‘ showed that the emir had acted 
towards the Russians with the same reluctance to receive them as he 
had exhibited to the envoy of the viceroy.”* 

The Cabinet, withouz the first lord of the Admiralty or the war 
minister who were both in Cyprus, met on 25 October. Beacons- 
field began by observing that what had been done had been done 
and could not be undone. Cranbrook then explained the situation 
on the frontier and added that he agreed with Lytton. He was 
followed by Cairns, Northcote, and Cross, who all referred to the 
danger of presenting Lytton’s case as it then stood to the parliament 
which a war would make necessary. They were supported by 
Salisbury, who ‘ spoke with great bitterness of the conduct of the 
viceroy ’ in attempting to ‘ dictate the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment in Europe and Turkey’. He said, ‘that, unless [he were] 
curbed, [Lytton] would bring about some terrible disaster ’. 
Cranbrook answered that the ‘ casus belli’ was formed by a succes- 
sion of hostile incidents on the part of the emir. At this stage, if 
Beaconsfield’s account is to be believed, Beaconsfield spoke again. 
He agreed that it would be dangerous to call parliament if the case 
were a poor one. He thought, however, that a clear demonstration 
of British power must be made in Afghanistan and he thought that 
this could be done constitutionally, without calling parliament. A 
force could be sent to occupy the Kurram valley, not as part of a 
declaration of war but as the taking ‘ of a material guarantee that 
justice should be obtained for the English demand’. He quoted 
the example of the Russian occupation of the Principalities before 
the Crimean war. This, he was sure, would be ‘ in the nature of 
“ reprisals ” which were sanctioned by public law and not considered 
as active hostilities’. To this, as avenging the insult and avoiding 
an autumn parliament, there was general agreement. The duke of 
Richmond and Salisbury spoke in its favour, Salisbury because it 


1 Ponsonby to the queen, 25 Oct. 1878 (Windsor MSS.). 
2 Salisbury to Beaconsfield, 22 Oct. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 
* Beaconsfield to the queen, 26 Oct. 1878 (Windsor MSS.). 
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would provide a demonstration of power without leading to 4 
repetition of the Afghan disaster of 1842. Cairns, Cross, and 
Northcote mumbled what Beaconsfield took for assent. Cranbrook 
then spoke. 

Now Cranbrook had during the past three months been buffeted 
from many angles. Beaconsfield from London and from Hughen- 
den had urged him to work harder. He had been careless in August 
and been blamed for it. Lytton had in September and October 
bombarded him with angry letters advocating policies of which 
Cranbrook instinctively approved but which, because he was over- 
shadowed by the sarcastic authority of Salisbury, he could not, or 
did not cate to, make sufficient effort to carry. He had since he 
returned to London been increasingly disturbed by Lytton’s 
refusal to listen to his professional soldiers when they talked about 
military matters, and had more than once warned him that the forces 
he was preparing for action in Afghanistan were not large enough 
for the tasks he proposed to use them for.1_ These pressures stirring 
a temperamental tendency to ‘ flare up’ issued in what follows. 

* Suddenly Lord Cranbrook startled us all by saying that . . . his 
opinion was for war, immediate and complete . . . the material 
guarantee project was a half measure which he looked upon as an act 
of timidity . . . he would prefer continuing our preparations and 
following the inevitable campaign to any middle course and the 
more so because he would frankly confess that he was not altogether 
satisfied with the military preparations of the viceroy... Lord 
Lytton was acting in opposition to the military members of his 
council, first in not employing, as he thought, sufficient English 
troops and second in refusing to retain the reliefs which Lord 
Cranbrook on his own responsibility and in opposition to the opinion 
of Lord Lytton, had ordered to remain. After this remarkable 
statement on the part of the secretary for India, . . . there seemed 
only one course to take. The military preparations were ordered 
to be continued and completed on an even greater scale while, in 
order to strengthen our case in parliament, it was agreed that another 
message to the emir to be submitted to the cabinet, should be 
prepared and sent... .” 

This decision reached Lytton on the 26th.? It did not please 
him. He telegraphed back, again without cyphering it, his draft 
of what he supposed a useless and unnecessary message to the emir. 
It was modified in London on the 28th, all reference to the Russian 
mission being omitted and the impression being created, as Ponsonby 


1 Cranbrook to Salisbury, 7 Oct. 1878 (Christ Church MSS.). Cranbrook to Lytton, 
6 Oct. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* Beaconsfield to the queen, 26 Oct. 1878 (Windsor MSS.). 

°S. of S. to V/Roy tel., 23 Oct. 1878 (Glemham MSS.). 

* V/Roy to S. of S. tel., 27 Oct. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 
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told the queen, that the emir was being pressed ‘ not . . . because 
he is friendly with Russia but because he is hostile to us’.1 It was 
then telegraphed to Lytton, who sent it off to Kabul on 2 Novem- 
ber. It was an ultimatum. Sher Ali had persistently refused to 
receive British officers in his territories: he had insulted the viceroy 
and Sir Neville Chamberlain. He must therefore send a written 
apology to India and he must in the letter agree to accept a per- 
manent British mission. If he did not, he would be attacked. 

When Lytton had asked, on the 19th, for permission to begin 
his advance, he emphasized that if an advance were not made soon, 
it would not be possible until the winter snow had cleared away. 
Sher Ali would be given six months undesirable immunity. Even 
Salisbury, on the 22nd, had recognized that, since there must be 
an advance at some time and since the object of the new letter was 
to convince parliament rather than to give the emir another chance, 
it ought not to be sent if it would hamper military operations. It 
followed from this that, if the letter were to go at all, it must be an 
ultimatum, expiring in what the soldiers thought good time. In 
his telegram of 19 October, Lytton had said that good time would 
expire on 21 November. And so, moved by a fear of English public 
opinion on the one hand to delay as long as possible, but fixed in the 
term of delay by the calculations of soldiers, the Cabinet chose the 
latest date possible. If the emir did not give satisfaction by 
21 November, the invasion would begin. 

Early on the morning of the 21st, no reply having arrived to 
Lytton’s ultimatum and supported by a proclamation in which 
Lytton continued to the last to imply (to Cranbrook’s distress)? 
that the invasion was designed as much to expel the Russians as to 
punish the emir, Generals Browne, Roberts and Biddulph urged 
their columns along the passes. The Second Afghan war had begun. 


Cambridge Maurice CowLinG 


1 Ponsonby to the queen, 31 Oct. 1878 (Windsor MSS.). 
* Cranbrook to Beaconsfield, 21 Nov. 1878 (Hughenden MSS.). 











Note and Document 


Richard Hunne’s ‘ Premunire’ 


To the authorities for Hunne’s Case collected by Miss Jeffries 
Davis } there may be added the record of his praemunire action. It is 
in the King’s Bench roll ? for Hilary term, 4 Henry VIII (1513), and 
its date is perhaps the most notable thing about it. More * thought 
that Hunne ‘ was detected of heresye before the premunire sued or 
thought upon ’, and that the action was a manoeuvre to delay the 
heresy proceedings ; this may be so, but the beginnings of the latter 
must then be sought earlier than has been supposed. Gairdner 
and Mr. Ogle,‘ for example, assumed that the entire tragedy hap- 
pened in the few months before Hunne was found dead on 4 Decem- 
ber 1514. 

The facts stated in the pleadings are as follows. The infant 
Stephen Hunne was put to nurse in the parish of St. Mary Matfelon 
(Whitechapel), and died there on 29 March a.r. 2 (1511). Thomas 
Dryffeld, the rector, demanded his bearing-sheet as a mortuary, 
which Hunne refused on the ground that it belonged to him and 
not to the infant. Some thirteen months after the death, on 26 
April a.r. 4 (1512), Dryffeld sent Henry Marshall, his chaplain and 
parish priest at Whitechapel, to start suit for its recovery at Lambeth. 
Hunne was summoned on 28 April ; and on 13 May he appeared 
before Cuthbert Tunstall and denied the truth of Dryffeld’s libel, 
which had declared simply that the infant died within a year of 
coming to the parish and that the bearing-sheet was his best piece 
of clothing and so due asa mortuary. The issue, presumably on the 
property in the sheet, was found against Hunne on the evidence of 
witnesses, and Tunstall pronounced in favour of Dryffeld. 

Dryffeld was principal defendant to the praemunire, but joined 
with him as abbettatores excitatores procuratores fautores C” consilarii 


1 Ante, xxx, 477- 

* Public Record Office KB 27/1006 m. 37. 

3 Supplicacion of Soules, in Works, 1557, p. 297- 

4 J. Gairdner, The English Church in the Sixteenth Century, p. 36 ; A. Ogle, The Tragedy 
of the Lollard’s Tower, p. 52. Mr. Ogle also thought that the praemunire was intended 
to throttle not the heresy proceedings but the suit for the mortuary (ébid. pp. 51, 54, 
$5, 60) ; and Gairdner may have thought the same (0p. cit. p. 25 ; but cf. p. 36). A. F. 
Pollard rightly took it that the mortuary suit was over before the praemunire started: 
Wolsey, p. 32. 
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were his proctor, his doctor advocate,’ the witnesses, Marshall, 
and Charles Joseph the summoner, later to be suspected of Hunne’s 
murder. They pleaded in justification, telling the story with the 
part played by each, and asserting that the whole process was 
lawful. To this Hunne demurred : minus sufficiens est in lege. 

According to the roll the question of law so raised was never 
decided. The case was repeatedly adjourned guia curia domini 
Regis hic. . . nondum advisatur, the last such adjournment being from 
Michaelmas 1514 to Hilary ; but by then Hunne was dead, and 
nothing more was entered. That nothing had happened, however, 
seems unlikely : More ‘ tells us that the heresy charge was held up 
‘ till it appered clerely to the temporall judges and all that were anye 
thinge learned in the temporall lawe, that hys suite of y® premunire 
was nothing worth in y® kinges law.’ And his theory about 
Hunne’s death depends upon the outcome being clear :5 Hunne 
was 


a man highe mynded, & sette on the glorie of a victorye, whiche he 
hoped to have in y® premunyre, wherof he muche boasted as they 
sayd, among his familiar frendes, that he trusted to bee spoken of 
long after hys dayes, and have his mater in the yeres and termes 
called Hunne’s case. Which when he perceived would goe agaynst 
his purpose, and that in the temporal lawe he should not winne his 
spurtres, and over that in the spiritual lawe perceived so much of 
his secrete sores unwrapped and dyscovered, that he beganne to fal 
in feare of worldly shame. It is to me much more likelye, that for 
werinesse of hys lyfe, he ridde hymselfe out therof. . . 


More’s words, read in the light of the record, suggest that the 
demurrer had been argued in the Michaelmas term azd effectively 
decided against Hunne, and that the formal judgment would have 
been entered in Hilary ; but this is a guess which may be plausible 
only because we know so little of the relationship in this period 
between what went down on the plea roll and what happened in 
court. 

The praemunire was not Hunne’s only attempt to win his spurs 
in the temporal law ; it is preceded in the roll by an action against 
the same Henry Marshall for slander. In a bill’ sued out on 
25 January a.r. 4 (1513) Hunne complains that on the preceding 
27 December, being in the peace of God and of the king, he went to 
the church at Whitechapel to hear vespers ; and Marshall, ready 
in his surplice to say them, 


1 Thomas Gotson. 

2 Walter Stone. 

® Thomas Lambe, Thomas Esgore, Robert Kylton, and William Awdley. 
* Supplicacion of Soules, pp. 297-8. 

5 Dialogue concernynge heresyes. . . , bk. iii, cap. 15, in Works, 1557, p. 239. 
® KB 27/1006 m., 36. 

7 There is no mention of privilege or of custodia marescalli, 
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ex sua malicia precogitata . .. excelsa voce dixit ista obprobriosa C” 
minatoria verba ad procuracionem litis et ad dampnum tam corporis quam 
bone fame ipsius Ricardi Hunne. . . . Hunne thowe arte accursed and 
thowe stondist acursed and therfore go thowe oute of the churche 
for as long as thowe arte in this churche I wyll sey no evynsong nor 
servyce bi in facto predictus Ricardus Hunne non est nec adtune fuit 
excommunicatus. ..3 


whereupon Hunne ad evitandum magis malum ¢ ob metum lesionis 
corporis sui left the church et vesperas ejusdem diei C> festi . . . totaliter 
amisit; and his good name and credit were so damaged that the 
merchants with whom he ordinarily dealt dared not and would not 
trade with him. To this bill the defendant demurred ; and again 
the record ends with a series of adjournments, the last being to the 
term after Hunne’s death. 

The writer should explain in conclusion that his own interests 
are in the law ; these entries were found by chance, and the ques- 
tions they may suggest have not been pursued. Whatever their 
importance as pieces of the Hunne puzzle, it is the slander action 
which legal historians will wish had gone into the ‘ yeres and 
termes’ ; a report of argument on a demurrer in so early a case } 
would be very instructive. 


New College, Oxford S. F. C. Mrztsom 


1 There are earlier examples of slander in the rolls, but I have not seen one trenching 
so obviously as this on the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 








Reviews of Books 


Die Entstehung Europas von der Spatantike zum Mittelalter. By Heinricn 
DANNENBAUER. I. Band, Der Niedergang der alten Welt im Westen. 
(Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1959.) 


Ir is rare nowadays for a scholar to attempt single-handed a historical 
work of wide sweep. In this book Professor Dannenbauer covers the 
history of the Roman empire in all its aspects from Diocletian to Justinian, 
and it is the first volume of a work which will carry the story down to 
the break up of the Carolingian empire. 

Though expressly designed for a wide public rather than for specialists, 
it is no mere work of ‘ haute vulgarisation’. The author is not always 
ready to accept the standard interpretations, and discusses some of the 
major problems with freshness and originality. He not only knows 
the basic modern literature, but, as apt citations in the text and ample 
references in the notes show, is well read in the ancient sources. 

He is inevitably not so interested in some periods and topics as in 
others, and not so well informed on them. The introductory chapter, 
which sketches the secular history of the empire down to the death of 
Constantine, creates a bad impression, being a mere pastiche of the 
Cambridge Ancient History and Rostovtzeff, and reproducing the latter’s 
peculiar bias faithfully. There follow three excellent chapters on the 
religious history of the empire down to the death of Theodosius I, on 
pagan classical culture and its conflict with, and ultimate integration in, 
Christianity, and on the rise and spread of monasticism and of super- 
stition and credulity. Here Dr. Dannenbauer is at his best, enriching 
and enlivening his analysis and narrative with well chosen examples and 
telling quotations. 

There follow a mainly narrative chapter, tracing the course of events 
from 337 to 450, a description and discussion of the internal weaknesses 
of the Empire, and a final narrative chapter covering the years from 450 
to 565. The story of events is clearly and interestingly told, and in the 
main correctly, though there are a number of surprising blunders—Stilicho 
was not an Arian, for instance—and some serious omissions; nothing 
is said of the great financial reforms of Anastasius, without which 
Justinian’s conquests would hardly have been possible. In his analysis 
of the internal decay of the Empire Dr. Dannenbauer is at his weakest. 
It is evident that he is not greatly interested in administration and finance, 
ot in economic history generally, and in these fields he uncritically 
reproduces traditional views and often introduces new errors of his own. 
He frequently alludes to the omnipresent police who ruthlessly enforced 
the restrictive legislation of the government: in fact the Empire had no 
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police force, not even in the capitals, and this is one reason why so much 
of the restrictive legislation remained a dead letter. He represents 
the army from first to last as a horde of barbarian hirelings. This was 
true of the last days of the western empire, but at no time of the east: 
Justinian’s armies consisted almost entirely of regulars, mostly recruited 
within the Empire. 

There is one difficulty which besets of all books on this theme, and 
especially those written by historians who, like Dr. Dannenbauer, are 
primarily medievalists. The authors have their eyes fixed on the develop- 
ment of western Europe in the early Middle Ages, and they tend to 
ignore, either deliberately or unconsciously, the eastern half of the Empire 
and those aspects of Roman civilization which failed to survive in the 
West. The importance of the regular standing army is minimized because 
it vanished in the collapse of the West; it is forgotten that it continued 
for centuries to defend the East. The civil service, which disappeared 
in the Germanic kingdoms, is remembered for its failings only—which 
admittedly were many: it is forgotten that despite these failings it main- 
tained a more or less orderly and efficient administration, and preserved 
the eastern empire as a civilized and powerful state when the West was in 
chaos. 

Dr. Dannenbauer minimizes the weight of the barbarian attacks on 
the west, accepting the lowest estimates of the numbers of the German 
tribes, and attributes the fall of the western empire almost entirely to its 
own weaknesses. But most of these weaknesses were on his own show- 
ing common to the whole Empire, and his picture of the East is as gloomy 
as that of the West in the fifth century. But then Justinian annihilates 
the Vandals and Ostrogoths and reconquers Africa and Italy, although 
at the same time heavily engaged by the Persian empire, in the author’s 
view a far more formidable foe than all the German hordes. The miracle 
is left unexplained. May it not be that the Empire as a whole was not 
as rotten as it is depicted, and that the western parts succumbed to un- 
usually heavy pressure on the whole of its long frontier, while the eastern 
parts, in a more sheltered strategical position, weathered this storm, and 
were in due course able to counter-attack and deal with the western bar- 
barians in detail ? 

It would be unfair to end on a critical note. That a book on this 
scale should have its blemishes is inevitable, and readers should be warned 
that on questions of institutional and economic history it is often super- 
ficial and unreliable, But on the topics which mainly interest him, the 
religious and intellectual life of the age, Dr. Dannenbauer has much to 
say that is both original and sound, and he says it very well. 


Jesus College, Cambridge A. H. M. Jones 


A History of Technology. Edited by Cuarzes Srncer, E. J. Hotmyarp, 
A. R. Haut, and Trevor I. Wimu1ams. Vols. 2-5. (Oxford ; 
Clarendon Press, 1956-8. 168s. per vol.) 


How is it that during the last five centuries the West came to develop 
natively a technology that so greatly outdistanced that of all previous and 
contemporary civilizations? This is the large historical question 
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presented by the facts described in these volumes. The editors have 
restricted their theme to the story of technology as such and have excluded 
nearly all discussion of its social and economic content and influence. 
‘ Thus regarded ’, they write in the preface to volume ii, ‘ these volumes 
are perhaps more in the nature of annals than of history proper, but true 
history cannot be written until the relevant events have been adequately 
marshalled.” The annals recounted here are surely a challenge to_his- 
torians to find answers to the historical questions they raise. 

The organization of the five volumes of the History of Technology makes 
an interesting commentary in itself, for clearly a judgment of historical 
influence as well as convenience dictated the subjects selected for treat- 
ment in this vast theme. In effect it is a history of European technology 
and of non-European antecedents that influenced it. Thus the first 
volume dealt with the immensely long period of about 500,000 years 
beginning with eoliths and ending with the fall of the ancient Near 
Eastern empires. It relied aimost entirely on archaeological evidence. 
The second volume covers the technology of the Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions in classical antiquity and of medieval Christendom, a period of 
about 2,000 years from about 700 B.C. to A.D. 1500, drawing on both 
archaeological and documentary sources. For much of this period both 
Far Eastern and Near Eastern technology were comparable with that of 
the West and sometimes consistently in advance of it, and both are known 
to have exerted influence on it through specific and important devices. 
It is a pity that there is no more systematic account than Dr. Singer’s 
brief epilogue of this contribution to the main theme of the whole work— 
the antecedents and annals of the rising technical supremacy of Western 
Europe—but the decision to omit it was taken by the editors explicitly 
and regretfully for lack both of authors and of space. With the succeeding 
three volumes the restriction to Europe and to the parallel development 
in the New World in the nineteenth century is complete, and the time 
covered steadily contracts. Volume iii runs from the Renaissance to the 
Industrial Revolution, about 250 years from about 1500-1750 ; volume iv 
covers the century of the Industrial Revolution, about 1750-1850 ; and 
volume v covers only the second half of the nineteenth century. 

The plan followed in each volume is to make a primary division into 
main topics, and to include within each division chapters by different 
authors on subjects within those topics. Thus in volume ii the first part, 
on primary production, includes chapters on mining, metallurgy and 
agricultural implements ; the second part, on manufacture, includes a 
variety of subjects from food and drink to ceramics and glass, with an 
excellent chapter on pre-scientific industrial chemistry and military 
technology ; the third part, on material civilization, leads us into accounts 
of the medieval artisan and builder ; the fourth part, on transport, 
discusses roads, vehicles, harness and shipbuilding ; the fifth part, on 
practical mechanics and chemistry, takes us through the long search for 
mechanical power and new prime-movers, for machines for the conver- 
sion of motion and power, and for improved military technology and 
chemical equipment, all of which came strongly into evidence in the 
middle ages. The epilogue by Dr. Singer discusses the influences 
exchanged between East and West and puts into perspective the relative 
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technological achievements of the land mass of ‘ Afrasia’ and of the 
European peninsula in this period. 

In volume iii, along with chapters continuing the same main topics, 
appear a whole section on scientific instruments and chapters displaying 
the growth of precision as 2 general phenomenon, for example in metal- 
lurgy, assaying, cartography and time-keeping. The chapters on the 
development and manufacture of precision instruments and on assaying 
are of special interest for an historian of scientific thought. In contrast 
with much of the academic science of the medieval period, the need for 
accurate and repeatable results found a response in technology that was 
not generally matched in science until the late seventeenth century. 
* The assayer excelled the alchemist in all but the desire for a systematized 
philosophy.” The same applied to the practical mathematician and the 
scholastic physicist. This contrast was noted by Francis Bacon, and he 
Was perceptive enough to predict that science would begin to advance 
rapidly only when the quantitative precision of technology was united 
with philosopher’s search for systematized theory. As the editors write 
in their preface : 

Il n’y a que le premier pas qui cote. n the perspective of three more centuries of 
history the apotheoses of long technological traditions regarded as the marvels 
of the age—the great wooden ships, the ponderous machines for raising water, the 
massive stone buildings, and the intricately woven tapestries—diminish in impor- 
tance as compared with the first humble offshoots of scientific research, These, 
for our period, were the pendulum clock, inquiries into the properties of metals, 
and, indeed, the very instruments that science invented to prosecute its own 
tesearches. The former are, like the dinosaur, unequalled products of a line of 
evolution doomed to extinction ; the latter, heralds of a new course of develop- 
ment whose future is still unguessed. 


Volumes iv and v bring the story down through the more familiar 
straight of the 150 years before 1900, when Europe and the New World 
entered the age of rising population and agricultural production, of coal, 
steam-power and railways, of textiles, steel, and the expanding chemical 
industry, of machine tools, sanitation, and mechanized transport and 
communication. 

A reviewer faced with the hope of even indicating the wealth of 
interesting and frequently unexpected information provided by the succes- 
sion of chapters, and illustrated with numerous text-figures and a generous 
supply of plates, faces a hopeless task. The main purpose of the whole 
work, to present the annals of technology as now known, has been 
splendidly fulfilled. Inevitably there are some mistakes in detail noticed 
by one reviewer and no doubt others that have passed unnoticed, but 
these are unimportant when compared with the whole achievement. 
Moreover, while by their own high standards these are indeed only the 
annals of technology, an indication of their place in history has been given 
in excellent chapters by A. R. Hall in volume iii, by A. R. J. P. Ubbelohde 
in volume iv, and by Sir Eric Ashby, Charles Wilson, and Sir Alexander 
Fleck in volume v. It is fitting that the Chairman of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited, whose generosity made the enterprise possible at all, 
should have the last word. 

Among the many historical reflections which these volumes raise in 
the reader’s mind, perhaps three may form an appropriate conclusion. 
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First, behind a large part of the whole story, two persisting activities 
stand out clearly : the search for quantitative control over useful materials 
and the search for mechanisms for originating and transmitting motive 
power. These long endeavours, stretching from the earliest metallurgy 
to the modern plastics industry, and from the simple mechanisms used in 
ancient building and mining and the steam-driven turbines and other 
theatrical toys described by Hero of Alexandria, down to the engines of 
Herr Diesel and Herr Daimler and the release and control of atomic 
energy, in turn appear as the most obvious and eventually the most 
dramatic result of a relentless Western search for power over and indepen- 
dence of the forces of nature. Passages could be quoted from some of 
the most articulate observers of different ages showing that at least a 
selection of educated men had some grasp of what was going on in their 
time, And this leads to a second reflection: on the importance of 
intention in deciding the extent to which technological devices shall be 
developed to bend nature to human uses. Why did not the Hellenistic 
Greeks develop the steam engine for practical purposes? They certainly 
had the knowledge. There was also a strong practical necessity. But 
one thing they seem to have lacked was the intention. And this lack 
becomes all the more striking when we move on to medieval and modern 
times, when from Roger Bacon to the latest issue of Scientific American 
we find a succession of writers making articulate demands for investiga- 
tions leading to power over natural forces, most specifically in the early 
modern period for power machinery. This clearly expressed intention 
surely has something to do with Western progress in technology. 

Thirdly, there is the curious relation of technology to science. It is a 
striking fact that although many early scientists were interested in 
technological problems and contributed to their solution, nearly all the 
major advances in early technology were made with little or no help 
from contemporary science. One reason for this is no doubt that they 
were advances in engineering types of problem, to which the idealized 
selection of questions made in theoretical sciences cannot easily be im- 
mediately adapted. ‘The result is that the history of technology and the 
history of science have a curiously independent existence until the 
nineteenth century, in spite of much talk in common. The first large- 
scale developments in technology to come directly out of science came 
from Faraday’s work in electricity and chemistry. But only since the 
Second World War have we really been able to experience the effects of a 
technology extensively based on science rather than craft. 


All Souls College, Oxford A. C, CromBie 


Alcuin and Charlemagne. Studies in Carolingian History and Literature 
(Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xxxii). By Lurrpotp 
WALLACH. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1959. 
$6.50.) 


Tuts book tells me more that I did not know about Charlemagne’s world 
than any study in English since Wilhelm Levison’s England and the 
Continent in the Eighth Century. This needs to be said at once, since I 
propose to be critical of certain parts of it. Also, like Levison. Dr. 
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Wallach has written a book that might have been easier to digest. One’s 
task would have been simplified if the author had indulged less freely in 
symbols (p. 86 is an instance of how difficult he can make it) and had 
asked someone to revise his English (p. 119 contains a sentence with 
no main verb). There are also, inevitably, matters of fact that call for 
comment. What is meant by the sentence ‘ Cassiodorus is the author 
not only of the Variae, a selection of documents composed by him as 
chancellor of Theodoric the Great, but also of the Edictum Athalarici?? 
I know of no other Edictum Athalarici than Variae ix, 18. But these are 
not shortcomings to linger over. 

In the humane sense of the word Dr. Wallach is a philologist ; and 
this is what has enabled him to watch Alcuin at work as a writer and to 
detect not merely the literary sources of his style but the way in which 
his thoughts were themselves conditioned by the literary moulds available 
for them. Part of this process is sufficiently obvious : if one is as learned 
in Alcuin’s readings as is Dr. Wallach, it is not difficult to see that Alcuin’s 
writing is amaze of topoi. But as layer after layer of the writer’s literary 
indebtedness is revealed, the man himself threatens to fade more and more 
into the background. Dr. Wallach is sometimes hatd put to it to dispel 
the threat, and sometimes unwilling to do so. 

Dr. Wallach’s Alcuin emerges with a string of new writings to his 
credit. These include, whether as author, part-avthor or editor, 
Charlemagne’s letter to Elipand of Toledo, the Frankish synodica of 794, 
the Libri Carolini, the epitaph of Pope Hadrian I and the mandate De 
litteris colendis ; and there is the further possibility that Alcuin played 
his part in the composition of the educational capitularies. Behind this 
literary service to the Emperor lies a closer acquaintance than had been 
suspected with the writings of St. Augustine and of Isidore (notably the 
Sententiae). This latter fits in well with an all-round growth in Isidore’s 
stature over the last few years. We have to take at their face-value 
tributes to Isidore like that of Alcuin, who held him in magna veneratione. 
They are fairly common. 

To me, Dr. Wallach’s chief service is to have placed beyond doubt 
Alcuin’s, and thus Charlemagne’s, entanglement with the Roman past. 
This he does principally in his study of the Disputatio de rhetorica et de 
virtutibus, which he convincingly demonstrates to be Alcuin’s unaided 
work and which he fits into the great Frankish series of ‘ Mirrors of 
Princes’. Here 1 should only question whether the genre is taken 
sufficiently fat back. What about the letter to a Merovingian prince 
edited by Gundlach in M.G.H., Epést. I, pp. 457-60? But the main 
issue is plain enough: Alcuin’s political thinking, together with the 
verbal forms into which he cast Charlemagne’s ascendancy, were con- 
ditioned by his reading of Roman authors and his knowledge of Roman 
Law. This would not make Charlemagne a Roman Emperor or ruler 
over a Roman Empire, but it would make him the conscious heir of the 
Roman imperial tradition, pagan and Christian. The Empire of the 
Romans known to Cassiodorus, Isidore and other writers popular in 
Frankish scriptoria, was a Christian Empire. Charlemagne’s predecessors 
in this sense (antecessores sui, says Alcuin) are not Augustus and Tiberius 
but Constantine I, Theodosius II, Honorius and Valentinian III. We 
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have been looking too far back. Dr. Wallach’s own researches point 
inescapably in this direction. Furthermore, behind Charlemagne’s 
judicial practice lies the Breviary of Alaric ; and I consider Dr. Wallach’s 
demonstration of the Carolingian reception of the Breviary (and so, at 
one remove, of the Codex Theodosianus) a most fruitful line for future 
enquiry. Ina word, Charlemagne was as Roman as he could manage to 
be, and as Roman as Alcuin could manage to make him. I seem to have 
missed the promised proof (p. 14) that ‘ Alcuin’s imperium christianum is 
the imperium of Charlemagne as Alcuin’s ideal emperor in the sense of 
Augustine’s felix imperator of the Civitas Dei’, and this should be especially 
interesting in view of the author’s contention (hidden away in a footnote) 
that Alcuin’s ideas on this matter were uninfluenced by any Anglo-Saxon 
conception of an imperium. ‘This must depend on what one makes of 
Drdégereit’s researches. 

Dr. Wallach sometimes shows a tendency to get out of a real difficulty 
by positing a topos or a rhetorical passage that he implies may be ignored 
as evidence of the writer’s real motives. A case in point is the attendance 
of British clergy at the Frankfort synod of 794. The official capitulary 
ignores this attendance, yet Charlemagne, or rather Alcuin himself, 
writes, ‘necnon et de Brittanniae partibus aliquos ecclesiasticae discip- 
plinae viros convocavimus’. This seems definite enough, awkward 
though historians must find it. Dr. Wallach’s solution is that ‘ the 
references . . . to the participation of learned men from Britain are 
Alcuin’s rhetorical expressions by which he records his own work at 
Frankfurt’. But where is the evidence to support such a solution? 
Again, we are not to accept Alcuin’s assertion that he wrote his treatise 
on virtues and vices for the layman Wido because ‘ this is one of the many 
topics of modesty in his arsenal of rhetorical over- and under-statements ’ ; 
and for the same reason we must not credit a similar assertion that the 
Vita S. Willibrordi was written at the request of Beornred of Sens. As I 
read it, the latter work bears some trace of having been rather unwillingly 
written for precisely the reason given in the text. The request to Alcuin 
was a natural one; he was a famous scholar and Willibrord was his 
kinsman ; but the scanty knowledge he displays of Willibrord was hardly 
of the kind to cause him to attempt a Vita except under pressure of some 
such request. This is the sort of situation in which attention to topoi 
can be dangerous. Do we not all, consciously or not, couch genuine 
sentiments in well-worn phrases? But these criticisms, such as they are, 
cannot affect the true worth of this book. Dr. Wallach has deepened 
our knowledge of Alcuin’s literary technique, and of Alcuin himself, and 
at the same time has defined the limits of his influence over Charlemagne. 
A notable instance is his brilliant appraisal of Alcuin’s quarrel with 
Charlemagne and Theodulf over the fate of the condemned cleric who 
sought asylum at Tours. And I particularly like the neat epigraphical 
essay on Alcuin’s very Roman epitaph, where it is good to be reminded 
of what he himself was well aware (Versus de patribus Euboricensis Ecel. 
v. 19 ff.}—that his native city was a Roman city. There can still be no 
serious quarrel with Levison’s judgment, that Alcuin ‘ was not a man of 
original ideas’. But Dr. Wallach has shown how very vigorous he was 
in handling the ideas of others. 


University of Manchester J. M. Warrace-Haprity 
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Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West 1258-1282. A Study in Byzantine- 
Latin Relations. By Deno Joun Geanaxopios. (London : O.U.P. 
for Harvard University Press, 1959. 60s.). 


Hrrnerto the only monograph on the important reign of Michael 
Palaeologus has been the rather perfunctory and unscholarly Miche/ 
Paltologue of Conrad Chapman (Paris, 1926). Professor Geanakoplos 
justifiably stigmatizes the inadequacies of that work and offers a much more 
elaborate and painstaking book, which is twice as long as Chapman’s 
and makes no concessions to the literary graces. A learned press, a 
bibliography of thirty pages, acknowledgements of assistance from eight 
professors, all presage a work of solid erudition. Only slowly does the 
observer perceive to his consternation that the man who has dived in to 
the rescue is himself a weak swimmer. English readers will be startled 
at the information that Louis [IX of France ‘was asked to arbitrate 
between King John (Lackland) of England and his nobles’ (p. 224). 
Conrad IV, Conradin and Rudolf of Hapsburg are described in turn as 
‘King of Germany’! Salimbene makes an astonishing appearance as 
‘the Franciscan Minister-General’ (p. 352). Frederick II is stated 
(p. 48) to have received assistance from Greek troops when the men in 
question were not from Pergamum but Lombards from Bergamo 
(Pergamum in Latin). The recipient of a papal letter of 1263 (p. 167) was 
not ‘Genoa’s archbishop Turritano’ but the archbishop of Torres 
(Sardinia). There are errors about the location of the papal curia at 
various periods and it is quite incorrect to state, for example, that during 
Nicholas ITI’s pontificate Charles of Anjou ‘ personally remained for long 
periods at the Curia’ (p. 322) : Charles’s itinerary in Durrieu’s Archives 
angevines de Naples (a work used by Dr. Geanakoplos) makes it clear that 
the king visited Nicholas once and then briefly (May-June 1278). The 
passage of Villani recounting the tale of John of Procida’s meeting with 
Nicholas III is misunderstood owing to the identification of ‘ messer 
Orso’ with the pope ; the historian (who of course calls the pope by his 
correct name throughout) is saying that Procida gave money to the pope 
and to Orso Orsini (his nephew), not that Palaeologus sent money to 
Procida and the pope. On the same page (p. 354) there is a more serious 
mistake in the discussion of a crucial Aragonese document referring to the 
judge Taberner’s mission (1278) ad Curiam Romanam et ad dominum 
imperatorem : ‘ the Emperor here referred to, according to Wieruszowski 
is not the Western Rudolph of Hapsburg but the Byzantine Michael 
Palaeologus ’, says Dr. Geanakoplos, implying some doubt and failing 
to realize that Professor Wieruszowski makes this assumption because 
she knows that Rudolf was not an emperor. 

The trouble is, of course, that this is a book by a Byzantinist about the 
‘Western Question ’ and hence its faults are a mirror-image (as it were) 
of those to which western Europeans are notoriously prone when 
writing about the ‘Eastern Question’. Unfortunately it has other 
weaknesses besides unfamiliarity with the non-Greek world. The author 
accuses Chapman of ‘ lack of critical evaluation of the sources’, but is 
not himself exempt from over-literalness. One doubts whether after the 
capture of Constantinople ‘the Emperor’s first act was to address an 
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assembly of his people ’, even if Pachymeres says so. The condemnation 
of the Genoese naval commanders after their defeat at Settepozzi pro suis 
excessibus and omnia malefacta is not ‘a significant indication of guilt’, 
but a reminder that after failure in war scapegoats must be found. In 
describing the role of the ‘ voluntaries ’ in Michael’s conquest of Constan- 
tinople Dr. Geanakoplos calls these The/ematarioi ‘ a people ’ and discusses 
the problem of their ‘ origin’ (were they, for instance, sons of Byzantine 
soldiers ?). Sir Steven Runciman—whose Sicilian Vespers appeared after 
his book had gone to press—seems much more realistic when he writes 
of ‘ the villagers living in the suburbs, who were known as the “ volun- 
taries”” because they served the Greek or the Latin Emperor as they 
wished ’. 

The theme of the book should provide a fascinating study in con- 
trasting motives, for of the five principal participants Michael and 
Charles of Anjou were primarily interested in political power, the Genoese 
and Venetians were business-men engrossed in trade and the papacy’s 
major concern was of course religion. Dr. Geanakoplos fails to rise to 
this distinction. He states that to Pope Urban IV religious union between 
east and west was ‘ simply an instrument ’ and ‘ primarily a way of pre- 
venting the realization of his gravest fear—a Hohenstaufen Constan- 
tinople’ (p. 180). ‘This accusation may be well-founded, but it needs 
more than bald assertion and we are offered no supporting evidence 
concerning the personality of a pope who had previously been Patriarch 
of Jerusalem and must have felt, at the least, considerable interest in the 
religious possibilities of religious union. Nor are the motives of the 
trading cities always well understood and insufficient acquaintance is 
shown with the world of Mediterranean commerce on which so much 
light has been thrown in recent years by Professors Luzzatto, Sapori, 
Renouard, Lopez and others. The Genoese and Venetians aeeded to 
trade constantly with the eastern Mediterranean to avoid economic 
catastrophe : in 1204 the Venetians explained to the crusaders that they 
had long been preparing a fleet for them and (in the words of Robert de 
Clari) ‘ Ils n’y ont rien gagné depuis un an et demi et plus. Mais ils y 
ont beaucoup perdu’. War resulting from commercial rivalry was a 
luxury, the commerce itself a necessity, hence—for instance—the fact 
that ‘ from July of 1261 to the summer of 1262 neither Venice nor Genoa 
took any decisive action’ needs no qualification with ‘ surprisingly 
enough ’. 

Dr. Geanakoplos provides an ‘annotated bibliography’, but the 
comments most frequently appended are merely ‘ important ’, ‘ valuable ’, 
or ‘useful’. Even primary sources fare little better : Malaspina was 
indeed ‘ attached to papal court ’, but this statement without amplification 
is so inadequate as to be misleading. Nor are errors lacking here : 
Sabellico’s Historia rerum Venetarum, for example, should rank with the 
other ‘humanist’ sources, not as a ‘secondary work’. A general 
assessment of this rather disappointing book must assign credit to it for a 
full account of Palaeologus’ relations with the west and in particular for 
its detailed presentation of the case for his involvement with the outbreak 
of the Sicilian Vespers. This topic is discussed much more fully than in 
Sir Steven Runciman’s Sicilian Vespers and Dr. Geanakoplos is surely right 
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to accept Dr. Wieruszowski’s view that Michael was an ally of both Peter 
of Aragon and the Sicilian conspirators before the rising occurred. 


London School of Economics D. P. WaALEY 


York Metropolitan Jurisdiction and Papal Judges Delegate (1279-1296). By 
Rosert BreNTANO. (University of California Publications in 
History. Vol. 58. Berkeley and Los Angeles : Universiy of Cali- 
fornia Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1959. $6.) 


THe watershed of the English Reformation concealed for several cen- 
turies the fact that England during the Middle Ages was one of the most 
orthodox daughters of the Western Catholic Church. Now it is felt 
that we can usefully compare ecclesiastical developments on the Con- 
tinent and in England, finding models for new papal canons in old estab- 
lished English customs. Thanks to the work of Dr. I. J. Churchill 
and the late Brian L. Woodcock we have knowledge not only of the claims 
of the archbishops of Canterbury as southern metropolitans but also of 
the machinery of courts through which they exercised their authority. 
Now Professor Brentano has essayed to bring the smaller northern 
province of York into the general picture. As indicated, however, by the 
title this book has little to tell us of the lower levels of organization in the 
archdiocese of York. Such of the York archives as survived the suc- 
cessive calamities of the civil war and the great fire of 1840 still preserve 
their domestic secrets. Dr. Brentano has in the main sought his evidence 
in the suffragan sees themselves, and read their submission in documents 
written outside the chancery of the archbishops of York. The prior of 
Durham is made to condemn himself out of his own mouth, The effect 
is distinctly stimulating. 

This study has the limited scope of an analysis of relations between 
the archbishop of York and the suffragan sees of Durham, Carlisle, and 
Whithorn in Galloway during the pontificates of William Wickwane and 
John le Romeyn, when disputes over elections and visitation rights, 
and appeals from subject to metropolitan, brought to the surface claims 
which otherwise might have taken centuries to formulate. In general, 
the relations with Carlisle and Whithorn were thoroughly orthodox, 
but the kernel of Dr. Brentano’s book is an examination of the parallel 
law-suits in which were argued the right of Archbishop William 
Wickwane to visit the diocese of Durham and more especially the convent 
of Durham, together with his right to administer this diocese during the 
vacancy after the death of Bishop Robert of Holy Island. These suits 
illustrate the opportunities for sheer obstruction afforded by canon law 
in the hands of able exponents and give the material for Dr. Brentano’s 
subsidiary theme that alongside the jurisdiction of the metropolitan 
lay the ad hoc courts commissioned directly by the pope. Dr. Brentano 
does, however, run into some difficulty in trying to tie his investigation 
to the narrow limits of 1279 to 1296. Since the compromise settlement 
reached in 1286 between Archbishop Romeyn and his Durham suffragan, 
Antony Bek, over visitation of Durham denied to the archbishop juris- 
diction except sede vacante, this concession could not be tested until 1311 
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after Bek’s death when, as the author notes, Archbishop Greenfield 
carried out.an extensive visitation, the details of which would surely have 
merited further discussion. The concord between Archbishop Corbridge 
and Bishop Bek in 1300 also played its part in reducing friction between 
the two sees. Even within his chosen period, there is a certain lack of 
proportion in the terse treatment of the dispute between Archbishop 
Romeyn and Antony Bek in 1291 to 1293 over appeals to the court of 
York compared with the minute attention given to the Wickwane 
quarrel of 1281 to 1286, to unravel which resort is made to a diagram of 
judges with the dates of their respective courts. 

An interesting feature is the emphasis placed on the persona in the 
epic of the establishment of York metropolitan jurisdiction. All are 
lively character-sketches, although in his anxiety to display William 
Wickwane as a martyr in the cause of hierarchy Dr. Brentano is inclined 
to blacken all who did not forward York pretensions. Bishop Robert 
of Holy Island comes out very badly in this scrutiny as a hypocritical 
worldling, and Bishop Bek has a mixed reception as the hammer of 
Wickwane’s opponents, the Durham monks, and yet the suffragan 
inflicted on Wickwane by Edward I. More credit too might be given to 
Prior Richard de Hoton of Durham who (admittedly in a spirit of legal 
opportunism) plunged into conflict with Bishop Bek under the shield of 
numerous appeals for protection to York as metropolitan, which paradox 
was duly noted by the bishop’s proctors in the court of the Official of 
York, Master John of Nassington. The dual careers of men such as 
Master Robert of Pickering, king’s clerk, civil lawyer and dean of York, 
give rise to endless vistas of speculation as to the interpenetration of Church 
and State. A similar figure in Durham was Roger of Waltham, chancellor 
of the liberty of Durham and subsequently treasurer of the royal wardrobe 
under Edward II, reputed author, «rchdeacon of Buckingham, and 
commissioner to visit the convent of Durham for Bishop Bek in 1309. 
The same seal which he used in 1312 as a royal wardrobe clerk can be 
found on a notarial instrument of 1309 relating to the visitation (Durham 
D & C Muniments, Miscellaneous Charter 5711). 

The study is rounded off with a valuable collection of texts culled 
from archive and manuscript sources which illustrate the material on 
which the canon lawyers relied to base their authority to plead, to hear 
suits, and to hasten causes. The human side of the Durham dispute is 
finely brought out in the set of letters in Appendix VI, where Prior 
Claxton instructs his proctors at the Curia as to the future conduct of 
his case against Archbishop Wickwane. All in all, Dr. Brentano has 
produced a most useful piece of work which should be studied by 
anyone interested in northern church administration. 


King’s College, Newcastle CONSTANCE M. FRASER 


La Société politique et Ja crise de la royauté sous Philippe de Valois. By 
RayMOnD CazeELiEs. (Bibliothéque Elzévirienne: Nouvelle Série: 
Etudes et Documents. Paris: Librairie d’Argences, 1958.) 


Ir has always been a matter for regret that the late Jules Viard never 
wrote a big book on the life and reign of King Philip VI of France. 
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Instead he devoted a lifetime of scholarship to editing the records of this 
reign and to the discussion of individual points in articles scattered 
among a wide range of journals. His output was enormous (no less 
than twenty-six items are listed in Monsieur Cazelles’ bibliography), 
but no general picture emerges. M. Cazelles expressly denies that his 
work is an attempt to fill this gap: it is a study of what he calls ‘la 
société politique ’, that is the whole personnel of the king’s government— 
‘une étude de sociologie politique’. His concern is to show how a 
knowledge of the king’s officers as individual persons, their relationships 
and the traditions and interests that lay behind their striving for power 
and wealth, may contribute to an understanding of the politics of King 
Philip’s reign. To an English reader this must seem very like an 
attempt to apply the ‘Namier method’ to the fourteenth century; 
and to him the book will be of interest if only as showing how far 
the evidence available to medieval historians lends itself to this 
method. 

Although it would seem that such an analysis of the personnel of 
government should logically precede a discussion of ‘la crise de la 
royauté ’, as it does in the title of the book, in fact it occupies the second 
part of M. Cazelles’s work. ‘This is a detailed study of the geographical 
provenance of those who held office under King Philip, their social 
origins, their education, the manner of their appointment, their titles, 
careers and rewards, and finally the actual working of the administration, 
in particular the relation between the king, his officers and the departments 
of state. This must have cost a great deal of work, for it is heavily docu- 
mented and nearly all the author’s references are to official documents, 
many of which are unprinted. Yet his conclusions are often indefinite 
or hardly worth while. Thus, in his section on the rewards of service 
in the king’s administration, he devotes several pages to showing that 
clerks were ‘ paid ’ with ecclesiastical benefices in the king’s gift, prebends 
in colleges and cathedrals being particularly suited to this purpose with 
bishoprics for the more deserving and the more pushing. But this in 
itself is no more than one would expect. It would have given some sig- 
nificance to King Philip’s practice in this respect if he could have shown 
that it differed in some way from the practice of former kings, or of 
contemporary England or Germany—or that there was no difference at 
all. When he deals with the relations between the king’s household on 
the one hand and the council, chambre des comptes and parlement on the 
other he does not say whether Tout’s work on similar problems in England 
shows any significant analogies; and when he discusses the king’s 
personal part in diplomacy there is no reference to the work of Chaplais, 
Cuttino, and Lucas—not to mention Ganshof—on diplomatic procedure, 
particularly as between England and France. Significantly, when he comes 
to a matter that demands some historical perspective, the change in the 
nature of the peerage, a very interesting point emerges. During this 
reign one of the essential privileges of a peer seems to have become the 
right to set up in his lands courts of appeal such as restricted, if they did 
not exclude, the appellate jurisdiction of the par/ement. One cannot help 
wondering how Anglo-French relations would have developed if this 
had been the rule only a decade or two earlier. It was a big concession 
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to that baronial resistance to royal centralization which was one of the 
causes of the Hundred Years’ War. 

M. Cazelles’s study of ‘ la société politique’, as he has treated it, is 
therefore domestic French history; but the first part of the book, ‘la 
crise de la royauté ’, is involved with much wider considerations and will 
have to be taken into account by English as well as French historians. 
His thesis is that Philip owed his throne to a process of election, and that 
he therefore had to reckon, domestically, with those who had supported 
him and claimed their rewards; while the validity of the election was 
challenged at the outset, and throughout his reign, by the disappointed 
candidate, Edward III. This challenge led to war between England and 
France, a war which dominated all Philip’s policies ‘ puisqu’il faut, 
avant tout, conserver le royaume’, and precipitated an internal crisis 
after the battle of Crécy. This crisis, as M. Cazelles treats it, though there 
seems to be very little hard information about it, anticipates the ‘ revolu- 
tion’ of 1356-8; and he suggests that the fundamental causes—fiscal 
abuses and a profiteering ‘ société politique ’"—were present throughout 
the first half of the century. The weakness of the monarchy under 
Philip VI lay in the circumstances of his accession, which prevented him 
from mastering his administration and ruling firmly and personally as he 
was expected to do. 

A discussion of these ideas necessarily involves the conduct and the 
nature of the war with England; and here, though M. Cazelles has many 
good points to make that will be of great interest to English readers 
(the baronial and other relationships that bound the countries of the 
northern and western seaboard of France to one another and to England, 
for example; the possibilities open to Edward in 1344 to secure a foothold 
in Savoy; the antecedents of the feud between Charles the Bad and 
John the Good), his treatment will not be found entirely satisfying. He 
does not make enough of the fact that Edward was, after all, duke of 
Aquitaine and a peer of France; too often he writes as though the war 
was a war between sovereign states in which England, almost without 
qualification, was the aggressor. He treats the affair in Brittany during 
the years 1341 to 1343 as though it were simply the rebellion of a few 
local lords (though he does make the interesting point that the contem- 
porary troubles in western Normandy were very much bound up with 
those in Brittany) and Derby’s campaign in Aquitaine as though this were 
a general attack upon France rather than an attempt to recover these parts 
of Edward’s duchy lost to the French in the past twenty years, It may 
be significant that almost no English evidence is quoted other than that 
contained in the obvious English chroniclers and in Rymer’s Foedera. 
Certainly, when Philip’s financial troubles are discussed, no reference is 
made to all that has been written on Edward’s parallel difficulties. 

What this criticism, which should not be pressed too far, amounts to 
is that M. Cazelles has framed his questions too narrowly and missed many 
opportunities. He might well reply that he had no more than a limited 
inquiry in mind and that he was concerned essentially with the internal 
politics of France in King Philip’s reign—and it must be said tha, within 
its limits, this is good and careful work and that some at least of his 
conclusions are disappointing simply because he has exercised a scholarly 
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caution and refrained from building too much upon inadequate evidence. 
It should also be mentioned that he has edited, concurrently, a very 
useful collection of documents, Lettres Closes: Lettres ‘de par le Roy’ 
de Philippe de Valois, published by the Société de l’histoire de France 
(1958). Yet, the results of an historical investigation such as this book 
presents rarely have much significance unless the inquiry has been 
conducted comparatively. Questions cannot be answered if they have 
not been asked. In particular, it still needs to be proclaimed, on both 
sides of the Channel, that, in Tout’s words, ‘ English and French medieval 
history are one subject ’. 


University of Leeds Joun LE PaTourEL 


Asn Introduction to Scottish Legal History. By various authors. (Edin- 
burgh: Stair Society, 1958.) 


NEARLY twenty-five years ago the newly founded Stair Society published 
as its first volume an Introductory Survey of the Sources and Literature of 
Scots Law. One of the dynamic forces behind the whole enterprise was 
Lord Cooper, and it is most fitting that this volume should be dedicated 
to the memory of one who, in the course of an excessively busy life, 
made several notable contributions to Scottish legal studies and who 
inspired and planned the present work before his untimely death in 1955. 
The burden of keeping twenty contributors in line has been borne by the 
Literary Director of the Society, Mr. G. C. H. Paton, who has performed 
his duties as general editor with unobtrusive competence. 

The scheme adopted is workmanlike: the first section provides 
an account of the general development of Scots law from the reign of 
David I to the present day; the second and third outline the history of 
substantive law as it relates to persons and property, contract and delict, 
criminal offences and the rules of evidence; the fourth discusses pro- 
cedural law in close connection with the history of the courts, central 
and local, ecclesiastical and franchisal, and it is this part that will mainly 
interest the historian in general. For, even though he masters the strange 
terms of Scots law; such as spuilzie, diriment impediments, diligence, 
and pounding, he may well be daunted by ‘ an ex facie absolute disposition 
qualified by a back letter’ (p. 10). 

A few general observations may be made. It is strange that in 
such a book as this the treatise styled Regiam Majestatem is not given 
greater prominence, for the writer was versed in the Institutes and the 
Decretals and knew Azo, Tancred and Raymond and sought to apply 
his learning to the law prevailing in Scotland twenty years before Bracton 
was shown to have been working on similar lines. However, the in- 
ability of the kings of Scotland to assert effective control at headquarters 
and to devise and maintain their own judicial machinery in the country 
at large necessarily meant that ecclesiastical courts exercised a wider 
jurisdiction than they were permitted to have in England. The con- 
sequent use of romano-canon law provided the ultimate reason why 
Scots law prefers to argue from principle rather than precedent, to stress 
tights rather than remedies, and hence it saw no need to develop a 
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separate jurisdiction in equity. The writ of right in Scotland was 
sufficient by itself to initiate a host of actions for which English law 
provided a great variety of refinements of that writ. All the same, 
the secular courts had, I think, a wider authority than is sometimes 
allowed in these pages, and we must not be induced by the simple fact 
that church records have tended to survive whilst secular records have 
disappeared to get matters out of balance. Not only were bishops the 
king’s men but, if the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts was spurned, 
there was no effective sanction against the recalcitrant except the secular 
arm. Again, when the period 1329-1532 is styled the ‘ Dark Age’ with 
the inference that the years before are illumined with adequate documen- 
tation, we are irresistibly reminded of Maitland’s epigram that ‘ Dark 
Ages ’ means no more than that they are dark tous. For it is observable 
that, though Lord Cooper believed that the Register of Writs (or brieves) 
contracted and diminished in importance before 1329 (p. 15), Dr. 
McKechnie has demonstrated that it continued to expand and reached 
its culmination in the fifteenth century. Till that exception is thoroughly 
examined and explained, any generalization about a ‘ Dark Age’ should 
be held in abeyance. Nor does the perusal of fifteenth-century records 
lead to a thoroughly pessimistic outlook, for they show an undoubted 
advance on anything we know for the thirteenth century where we are 
dependent on such things as the queer and unexplained (if not inexpli- 
cable) Leges Marchiarum. And it is plain that there are confusions to 
clear away: the lack of a skilled body of lawyers (p. 20) which apparently 
left lay litigants without professional aid (even in 1532, p. 26, there is 
said to be ‘a dearth of lay lawyers”) must be set against the statement 
that there is ‘ample evidence that there were skilled conveyancers, 
academic lawyers and practitioners and lawyers’ (p. 22). It is probably 
the historians as they work on Scottish secular administration who will 
dissipate such doubts. There seems to be a tendency to ascribe to the 
past the motivation of the present and to explain the past in terms of the 
present: as a simple instance, when we are told that medieval judges took 
bribes, are we sure that the word has the same pejorative implications 
for medieval men as it has for us or was it not the openly recognized 
and accepted way of getting the machinery of the law to work? And 
there is a rather strained effort to distinguish Scots law from English 
law by an emphasis upon the rejection of English practices. Admittedly, 
Scots law was different, even the law of Kent was different, from English 
law in general, but to cite ‘actions without writ’ as an ‘illustration of 
divergence ’ from England (pp. 15 f.) shows how perilous this approach 
may be, for actions without writ become more common in England 
than actions by writ and it is, in the dearth of Scottish records, from 
English practice that we must deduce the corresponding practice in 
Scotland. Indeed, Professor Walker’s lucid chapter on ‘ Evidence’ 
indicates that English practice has much to suggest upon such matters 
as the oath of calumny and the judicial interrogation of witnesses for 
which the historian of Scots law has little or no material at his disposal. 

The seventeenth century did not see a complete break with the past. 
When Sir George Mackenzie overhauled the system of c1iminal law in 
1672 in his Laws and Customs in Matters Criminal, the old nomenclature 
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and the old legal rules were by no means abolished. And, just as Chief 
Justice Coke bad found it necessary to restate the medieval law of England 
in terms of the changed conditions of his day, so Lord Stair had to face 
the same problem. He produced his answer in 1681 when in his Institutes 
he systematized Scots law, bringing logical order out of the chaotic 
confusion of Roman law, feudal law, and customary law. Stair used 
Roman law as his main guide, and, such was the general reverence for 
the civil law, not until 1750 was a knowledge of Scots law as such 
required for entrance to the Scottish bar. We are nowadays getting 
accustomed to looking at law against the background of the society 
which created or tolerated that law and, for example, Professor T. B. 
Smith’s thoughtful contribution depicts economic and social influences 
upon the legal relationship between ‘ Master and Servant’. It is on 
this ground that historians and lawyers come most effectively together, 
and Professor Dickinson, Professor Pryde, Dr. Donaldson, Mr. Duncan 
and others have contributed useful summaries of institutional develop- 
ments in their contemporary settings. 

This volume is for reference, not for reading, and its main purpose 
is to prepare the way for those who are still to come: the Maitland who 
will make a single magisterial survey of Scots law from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century, and the Holdsworth who will digest the printed 
sources to continue the story from the seventeenth century to the present 
day. When such legal historians appear, the Stair Society will have 
played a major part in making their work possible. 


University of Aberdeen G. O. SAyYLes 


The Religious Orders in England, iii. The Tudor Age. By Dom Davip 
Know es. (Cambridge: University Press, 1959. 55s.) 


* Tue final volume of this history ’, the author tells us in his Preface, 
‘covers almost exactly the reigns of the five sovereigns of the house 
of Tudor.’ More precisely, it begins in 1485 and ends with the re- 
erection of the English Benedictine Congregation, round about 1620. 
It is divided into four sections: Part I, The Tudor Scene which covers with 
much new material the forty neglected years that elapsed between Bos- 
worth Field and the fall of Wolsey: Part II, The Gathering Storm, describing 
reform and suppression under Wolsey and the acceptance of the royal 
supremacy: Part III, Suppression and Dissolution: and Part IV, Reaction and 
Survival which deals with Mary’s reign and the later ‘ Westminster Succes- 
sion’. This arrangement of the material makes it clear that the book 
covers a wider field than the ‘ dissolution’ of the monasteries, while at 
the same time it conveys to the reader exactly where the author stands in 
relation to his subject. With the Reformation and its distant origins 
he is not directly concerned. The new forces coming into life in both 
church and state lie outside its scope, and there is no other pointer to the 
future than the ‘ Westminster Succession’. Apart then from a brisk 
chapter on Erasmus and the New Learning (pp. 141-56), the book is 
altogether backward-looking and makes gloomy reading. Its theme is, in 
effect, the failure of the monastic orders to maintain in both letter and 
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spirit a ‘code for beginners’ enunciated by St. Benedict a thousand 
years before. Ne sutor ultra crepidam indeed: not religious history in the 
sixteenth century, but the history of the religious is its subject. 

Within these self-imposed limits, the book is a good book, even a 
great book, which uses many new or half-overlooked sources, and 
corrects the narratives of earlier histories at countless points. Nor has 
Professor Knowles shirked the duty (if it is a duty) of judging the unhappy 
victims of sixteenth-century ‘ progress’. Nothing is omitted: the gravest 
charges are discussed with judicial calm and almost frightening candour. 
His picture of the actual Dissolution, though new and personal, is un- 
likely seriously to alter our current text books. But it is drawn by a 
scholar who is a master of light and shade in narrative, and who seems to 
have here recaptured something of the power and originality which 
distinguished The Monastic Order in England (1940). In that volume the 
external history of the monks was woven into a continuous narrative; 
but from the thirteenth century onwards the author was compelled by 
his sources to substitute a method of ‘ special topics, cross sections and 
soundings’. The same problem persists in an accentuated form in 
this final volume. The various Orders have still to be treated separately, 
though their primitive differences have lost much of their meaning and 
the author’s choice of topics and personalities is chiefly determined by 
the accidents of the surviving marerial. These difficulties are especially 
prominent in Part I, perhaps the most original section of the book, where 
in addition to chapters on the Cistercians, Premonstratensians, and the 
Friars we have vivid sidelights on music, building, the printing press, 
Humanism at Evesham, and the Rites of Durham. Interesting and valu- 
able as all this is, the chief impression left on the mind is of the inadequate 
nature of the evidence: and the same is true to a lesser degree of the 
twenty-six chapters devoted to parts II, III and 1V, where however, the 
author is treading more closely in the footsteps of Froude, Gasquet, 
Gairdner, Coulton, and Baskerville. Professor Knowles has studied 
them all with attention; indeed they accompany us (in the footnotes) 
throughout the book, and his shrewd comments on their deficiencies 
enliven the narrative. This, of course, is as it should be; and that the 
book is squarely based upon the researches of his predecessors, which it 
enlarges and corrects is not the least of its merits. 

Against the difficulties posed by the fragmentary character of the 
evidence, must be set the quality of what survives, for it is in this period 
that a revolutionary change occurs in its character. Broadly speaking, 
we pass here from the formal, engrossed Latin records of the later 
Middle Ages to the crude but intimate and expressive English of the 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. ‘The ‘ vivacious missives’ of Richard 
Layton, Thomas Legh, John ap Rice and the rest, have the supreme merit, 
as Mr. Knowles observes, of having been written neither for pos- 
terity, nor for bureaucratic completeness but for the single eye of Thomas 
Cromwell himself. However difficult to assess, they are ideal historical 
material, and whatever our judgments of their value they bring to life 
the history of the Dissolution with an immediacy rarely found, if ever, 
since the Peterborough continuation of the Chronicle in the twelfth 
century. ‘Simeon’, writes Layton, ‘ was never so glade to see Chryst 
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his master, as I shalbe to se your Lordeshipe in this your owne house, and 
all that ever shalbe in hit for my lyffe’ (p. 271). He describes the abbot 
of Battle as ‘ the veriest hayne, beetle and buserde, and the arentest chorle 
that ever I see ’ (p. 283)': and the abbot of Waverley as ‘ honest, but none 
of the children of Solomon ’, and adds ‘ it will be expedient for you to 
tell the poor fool what he should do with his monks ’ (p. 284). Of such 
racy evidence, rarely surviving for any period, Mr. Knowles makes 
effective, and at times, perhaps, tendentious use. To us, these men may 
appear as a pack of scoundrels, but it is hard to avoid the suspicion that 
in every century there were plenty who thought and spoke, even if they 
could not yet write, in exactly the same way. Religious changes of 
comparable violence had occurred in the tenth and fourteenth centuries, 
not to mention the Norman Conquest, but they lack comparable documen- 
tation. 

However that may be, we are left in no doubt as to the influence 
of the new vernacular sources upon Professor Knowles, who takes the 
lowest possible view of the expiring Middle Ages. Thus on page 5 he 
writes : 


Perhaps in no other epoch of English history have purely material interests had 
such a monopoly in all the records of the age. Readers of the letter-books of the 
time—of the Pastons, the Plumptons, the Celys and the Stonors—are familiar 
‘with this: the cash value of a young man or a young woman is canvassed more 
eagerly than qualities of character or personal inclinations. Money and land are 
the only desirable things. For a brief space neither religious controversy, nor 
civil duties, nor the pursuit of adventure, nor the love of books or music, nor any 
theoretical or mental debate, had any appeal. The code of chivalry had gone; 
the code of loyalty and honour had yet to come. It is an earthy, selfish, grasping 
age. 


And with this dismal background, a picture is drawn of monasticism 
slowly but surely going down the hill from a golden age of austerity and 
moral excellence, which scarcely survived the twelfth century (p. 460): 


Whereas the monk in private place of the early twelfth century would have needed 
to take deliberate action to escape the full regular life, the monk of the late four- 
teenth century would have needed equal determination to remain within its ambit. 
Finally, in the last fifty years before the end, though no further official mitigations 
of observance took place an indefinable spiritual rusticity took hold of a majority 
of the houses; recruits expected and even demanded the normal amenities of the 
day—the wage-system, official privilege, regular times of holiday, and the rest. 
With the exception of the Carthusians, the Bridgettines and the Observant Francis- 
cans, the religious life in England was humanly speaking easier and less spiritually 
stimulating in 1530 than it had been a century earlier. 


And what was true of monasticism, was true also of the Church (p. 460): 


When all allowances and reservations have been made, we must still say that the 
Church throughout Europe was at a lower level of discipline and observance, 
and exhibited more symptoms of mental and moral sickness than at any time 


since the Gregorian reform. 


All this may be true and yet mislead since it is not the whole picture 
of the age, and the author comes near to saying so when he writes (p. 7): 


11..P. ix. 632. ‘Hayne’ = mean wretch. ‘Beetle’ = blockhead, numskull. 
* Buserde ’ = stupid person (often with adjective ‘blind’). So. O.E.D. [Author’s 
note]. 
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‘these sentiments and motives are at most only currents and ripples on 
the stream of human behaviour which in its essentials remains the same 
from age to age ’—which is, surely, nearer the mark.' 

There will then be those who feel that the overall picture in this 
last volume is a little out of focus, and does less than justice to the surging 
if confused religious forces of the age. Yet by and large the author 
writes with a learning and authority that carry conviction, and demand a 
final tribute to the comprehensive thoroughness with which the subject 
has been treated. Here, as in the earlier volumes, he has doggedly 
unearthed the available evidence for every aspect of monastic life. More 
especially, following in the footsteps of his predecessors, he has given 
particular attention to the Visitations, whose evidence, has here at last 
been laid bare ad unguem. Here too, as earlier, he has explored the doubt- 
ful field of monastic economics: the fate of the monastic lands: the 
treatment of the dispossessed; while ten valuable appendices epitomize 
evidence on disputed issues. The very completeness of the book thus 
somewhat impairs the flow of the narrative; and it will be found that the 
author is at his best when he is nearest to the heart of his subject—in 
his vignettes of outstanding abbots and priors, his descriptions of the actual 
conduct of the religious life, and the heroic end of the London Carthusians, 
the Bridgettines, and the Franciscan Observants. At moments like these 
the writing rises to great heights. Thus, of the monks of Durham 
(pp. 136-7): 

Yet, whatever their life may have held of ease and mediocrity, the beauty of the 

setting remained, and the display on high days and holy seasons of the treasures 

of artists and craftsmen that the centuries had accumulated. The lights still 

‘did burne continually both day and night’ in the great cressets before the high 

alter, ‘ In token that the house was alwayes watchinge to god’, and-the sound of 

bells at midnight ‘ in the lanthorne called the new worke ’, clear in the magical 
silence of midsummer or borne fitfully across the Wear in winter storms, gave 
assurance to the townspeople and the countryside ‘ in the deep night that all was 
well’. In the great church itself the shrines of St. Cuthbert and of Bede the 
Venerable took the mind back to the earliest days of the faith in Northumbria, 
whilst the silver pyx with its lights bore witness to a presence more sacred than 
that of the Temple. Throughout the days and years sunlight and taperlight had 
rested upon the blue and gold and crimson and cream and silver of the vestments 
and vessels. The old conservative did not live to see the final desecration, when 
thousands of Scottish prisoners, famished, sick and dying, tore down the screens 
and tabernacle work for firewood, and filled the cathedral with flame and smoke, 
but he had seen the shrine and the pyx disappear. The glory had departed from 

Durham, for the ark of God had been taken away. 

Here, if anywhere, is the author’s last word on the subject. For, 
despite his courageous and objective judgment on a problem which must 
have deeply engaged his personal loyalties, Mr. Knowies, it may be 
suspected, is at heart a romantic, even though he has resisted ‘ the siren 
voice of romanticism ’.4_ On this matter, indeed, who is not? However 
we look at it the sudden destruction of monasticism in Denmark, Sweden, 
and England remains a great historical tragedy, and the very ruins across 
the length and breadth of England excite powerful, if mixed, emotions, 
in those for whom the past has any meaning. In his Epilogue (p. 461), 
Mr. Knowles observes that ‘the basic employment of the monks of 
the cloister had been the making and decorating of books’; that it was 


1 The Monastic Order, pp. 692-3. 
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an ideal employment, which furnished an easy transition from copying 
to original composition; and that as it slowly died out ‘ no substitute 
occurred to take its place; indeed, no perfect substitute has been found 
to this day’. In an age of expert bibliographers, this assertion is un- 
likely to pass unchallenged; yet however ‘ ideal ’ a picture, it is not without 
truth and will persist despite all the findings of research. The same 
romantic quality is discernible in the naive, uncomplicated hypothesis of 
an age of perfection, far in the past, which with the coming of a fuller 
historical record, gradually fades into the light of common day. If it is 
a fault to think thus of monasticism, it is at least a fault on the right 
side, and much nearer the truth than Walter Scott or Thomas Love 
Peacock. 

Scholars everywhere will wish to congratulate Mr. Knowles on 
his triumphant completion of a fine book! which is at once a model of 
exhaustive research and a great contribution to historical literature. 
New information will come to light: indeed it has already done so. 
Mistakes will be corrected, but it will be long before the story—on this 
scale—is told again: and what is perhaps more important, before his- 
torians will feel, as they have felt about all preceding narratives, that it 
requires re-telling. 


Oxford V. H. GALBRAITH 


Oxford and Cambridge in Transition 1338-1642. By Marx H. Curtis. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 428.). 


Tue sub-title of this valuable new study is an Essay on Changing Rela- 
tions between the English Universities and English Society. It is in 
the examination of the developing courses of study in the universities 
that this book makes its most useful contribution. Mr. Curtis notes 
the great endowments which came to colleges in both universities in the 
half century that followed the accession of Elizabeth I and he also com- 
ments on the change in the number of undergraduates at Cambridge 
which rose from 1,630 in 1574 to 3,050 in 1622. He rightly stresses 
the importance of the Act of Parliament in 1571 which formally estab- 
lished both Oxford and Cambridge as corporate bodies. This was a 
period in which the colleges acquired new functions and prestige. The 
author’s comments on the works of Mullinger and Mallet are shrewd, 
and he notes that they both treated university education as an isolated 
subject. In this connection, it is true that we have not yet been given a 
factual study of the varying relations and contacts between the univer- 
sities and the Inns of Court. In approaching his subject Mr. Curtis 
makes constant reference to recent work in the United States and especially 
to that stemming from the University of Chicago. One has a certain 
hesitation, however, as to his definition of an ‘intellectual class’. It 
seems rather difficult to fit this in to the practical and money-conscious 
strata of Elizabethan England. 

The author gives an interesting and succinct account of the situation 
of the universities in the years before the Reformation. By a slip he 

1 The whole work, in its four volumes, runs to more than 2,000 pages—a fact dis- 
guised by its unfortunate change of title after the first volume. 
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describes George Neville, archbishop of York, as archbishop of Canter- 
bury (p. 57). Coming to the second half of the sixteenth century Mr. 
Curtis uses the register of admissions to Gonville and Caius College as a 
means of testing the increasing proportion of undergraduates then coming 
from the landed gentry and the prosperous merchant class. He has a 
careful delineation of the rise and status of the college tutor. 

In the chapter on ‘ The virtuous education of youth’ he gives an 
admirable and lucid account of the university course. This section, 
with its lists of books studied and its description of the variations which 
developed, is perhaps the core of the whole volume. Mr. Curtis then 
leads on to a consideration of the work of the holders of the Savilian, 
Camden, and Laudian chairs when these had been established. 

The chapter which follows is devoted in the main to extra-statutory 
education. The author has useful comments on the standpoints adopted 
by Gabriel Harvey, Richard Holdsworth, and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
He then provides an interesting list of books, related in some way to a 
university course of studies, which appear among the recorded private 
possessions of tutors during these years. This is followed by a valuable 
account of the study of modern languages in both universities. Mr. 
Curtis does not mention the list of modern French books in the library of 
Gerard Langbaine, fellow and afterwards provost of Queen’s. 

The author then proceeds to describe the courses in medicine, civil 
law, and divinity. It would be of value to be given a clear picture of the 
relations between the medical school at Padua and the English univer- 
sities. This is a matter which does not appear to have been examined. 
it is noted that at Oxford only six colleges had any places for students of 
medicine at this period. The section on the civil law is clear and this 
leads on to two lengthy chapters on the universities and organized 
religion. Inevitably this section lacks the freshness of the earlier portion 
of the book. Mr. Curtis makes the interesting point that the Minute 
Book of the Dedham classis records several instances of the appeal to 
university leaders by rural Puritan bodies. The statement on page 226 
that ‘ Arminianism . . . had its principal source within the universities ’ 
is unexceptionable. The various references in this book to the earl of 
Leicester’s patronage of foreign Protestant divines at Oxford when 
chancellor of the university makes one increasingly conscious that the 
absence of a serious biographical study of Robert Dudley is one of the 
lacunae of Elizabethan history. 

The next two chapters are the last in this book, the first dealing 
with the advancement of learning. Mr. Curtis has an excellent and 
balanced account of the progress of geographical studies at Oxford 
and of mathematics at Cambridge. In spite of the final term of the sub- 
title, this book is rather weak in its analysis of the background of the 
undergraduates. The author does not comment on the influence of 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company or on the other hand that of the many 
provincial and especially East Anglian schools from which entrants 
came to the university. There are, for instance, examples of the sons 
of college servants reaching the scholars’ tables in Cambridge after 
education at the Perse School. Mr. Curtis mentions on page 193 that 
Lord Saye and Sele and John Hampden went to Oxford without adverting 
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to the fact that their fathers’ estates lay in the catchment area of that 
university. There is no reference to the Welsh agglomerations among 
the undergraduates at St. John’s College, Cambridge and Jesus College, 
Oxford, and, indeed, the last-named house, which had so decided a charac- 
ter of its own, is not mentioned in this volume. Still, these points are 
only referred to because the sub-title of the book is perhaps a trifle wide. 
Certainly Mr. Curtis has given us the best account to date of the course of 
studies pursued at Oxford and Cambridge in Elizabethan and early 
Stuart times. 


London Davip MATHEW 


The Valois Tapestries. By Frances A. Yates. (Studies of the Warburg 
Institute, vol. 23. London: The Warburg Institute, 1959. £3 10s.) 


Hisrories and descriptions of court ceremonies have for a long time 
been out of fashion among historians. This neglect is unjustified. Just 
how unjustified is very clear from Miss Yates’s book on the Valois 
Tapestries. The eight Valois Tapestries are well known to visitors of 
the Uffizi galleries of Florence, and with their scenes of gorgeous northern 
court life and sumptuous tournaments, they make a striking contrast 
to the austere paintings of the Florentine guattrocento which are the par- 
ticular glory of the Uffizi. It is easy to identify some of the figures in 
the tapestries. Catherine de Medici, though among the large foreground 
figures in only one of them, is prominent in several more and can be 
found in seven out of the eight. Henry III and, on one occasion, 
Henry of Navarre (Henry IV), can also be recognized if one has seen their 
portraits. The other figures are more difficult, though all their faces show 
distinct individuality. In the last fifty years art historians have managed 
to identify several more of these figures. It became clear that they 
were members of the French royal family and that the tapestries repre- 
sented tournaments and festivals at the court of Catherine de Medici. 
The design of the tapestries was also seen to be derived from a number 
of designs by Antoine Caron. But there remained a number of problems. 
Who were the as yet unidentified figures? Where, when and by whom 
were the tapestries designed and woven? It was known that Catherine 
had given them to her grand-daughter, Christina of Lorraine, on her 
wedding to Ferdinand I of Tuscany, in 1589. But who had commissioned 
them? There was a further and even more intriguing puzzle. Most of 
the festivals represented on the tapestries could be identified from con- 
temporary descriptions with quite specific occasions at the French court. 
These festivals had taken place in the reign of Charles IX; yet Charles 1X 
does not appear on any of the tapestries and some personages who do 
could not have been there when the festivals took place. 

It is these problems which Miss Yates has solved. To do so required 
an exceptionally close acquaintance not only with the history of art and 
of the festivals of the Valois court and of the Netherlands, where the 
tapestries were woven, but also with the political, religious, and intel- 
lectual history of the period. It is historical detective work of the highest 
order and it makes fascinating reading. In the course of the solution 
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of her problems, Miss Yates has thrown some completely new light on the 
history of the period, and in this lies the main interest for the general 
historian. 

The tapestries, as Miss Yates shows convincingly, were designed by 
the Flemish painter Lucas de Heere and were woven in Brabant. They 
give the finest visual record we possess of the development of French 
court festivals, the magnificences, with their unsurpassed splendour, their 
extraordinary elaboration and the growing importance of music. Out of 
them developed directly the ballet de court and, more indirectly, they 
influenced the development of opera. Catherine herself was the guiding 
spirit in these magnificences, showing herself a true Medici in being not only 
a patron but an inspirer of artistic development. More important still, 
Miss Yates shows how Catherine used these festivals in her work of 
reconciling the parties and religions, Just occasionally, one may feel 
that Miss Yates goes too far in her admiration of Catherine, as when 
she says: ‘ What universal honour would have been accorded to her for 
using her artistic genius with this civilised purpose, had it not been for 
the mischief which broke out during the festivals at the marriage of her 
daughter!’ Mischief seems hardly the right word for the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and ‘ broke out’ is a very oblique way of describing 
an act for which Catherine was directly responsible. But this is a small 
point. The elaborate arrangements made for the festival seem another 
proof that the massacre was not planned beforehand. At the same time, 
it was inevitable that the Huguenots should have associated the wedding 
testivals with the very similar festivals on the occasion of the conference 
of Bayonne, of 1565, and been confirmed in their opinion that the massacre 
was planned at that time. 

More important still is the origin of the tapestries. Miss Yates 
proves, beyond reasonable doubt, that they were commissioned by 
William of Orange on the occasion of the crowning of the duke of Anjou 
as duke of Brabant and count of Flanders, in 1582, and that they were 
meant as a present for Catherine. In a most subtle analysis of the com- 
plex symbolism of the tapestries, Miss Yates shows how they represented 
the Politique view of reconciliation and tolerance. Anjou, the leader of 
the French Politiques, and Orange’s chosen instrument for the uniting 
of Catholics and Protestants in the Netherlands against Spain, dominates 
two of the tapestries. The other figures and their grovping emphasize 
the role of Catherine and her family in uniting the parties. The hitherto 
unidentified figures in the tapestry called ‘ The Journey’ are now shown 
to be Orange’s brother, Louis of Nassau and (with less certainty) another 
brother, Henry, and Count Christopher of the Palatinate. These three 
had met Catherine and Henry III, then on his way to Poland, at Blamont 
in Lorraine, in 1573, and had re-established a degree of Valois-Orange 
co-operation after the disaster of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
They died in the battle of Mook in what Orange later wished to represent 
as the common cause of the Politiques of the Netherlands and France. 
With the magnificent reception given to Anjou, in 1582, Orange was 
deliberately trying to revive the memory of the splendour of the dukes 
of Burgundy of the house of Valois, and to link the French and Burgun- 
dian courtly traditions with the Erasmian and Politique ideals of religious 
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toleration. The tapestries, designed by the Erasmian and Orangeist, 
Lucas de Heere, were part of this same policy and, as a present to 
Catherine de Medici, they were to serve as propaganda at the French 
court as well. ‘ William the Silent is sending his brother Louis once 
again on a mission to the French court ’, says Miss Yates. 

Long before the weaving of the tapestries was completed, Anjou 
himself destroyed the basis of Orange’s policy by his attack on Antwerp. 
It is an ironical fact—though Miss Yates does not mention it—that 
Catherine herself had encouraged this act. 

It is a curious and illuminating story. Orange, as usual, comes out 
of it well. Catherine, also as usual, remains an ambiguous figure. 
Unlike Orange, she had no principles. But, by temperament and political 
judgment, she too was a Politique. Her role in the development of 
French court festivals was both artistic and political, and it reflected both 
this temperament and judgment. To the prince of Orange’s recognition 
of this fact, and perhaps also to his artistic sensibility, we owe the Valois 
Tapestries. 

This is both a scholarly and a beautiful book. Miss Yates has success- 
fully transcended the classroom division between political history and 
the history of art and she has placed scholars in both disciplines in her 
debt. The proof-reading and printing of this book are exemplary and 
the 48 plates are particularly fine. It is a book which many historians 
should wish to own. 


University of Nottingham H. G. KoOENIGSBERGER 


Strafford in Ireland 1633-41. By HuGu F. Kearney. (Manchester: 
University Press, 1959. 35s.) 


Smnce the Irish Public Records were blown up in 1922, the historian of 
seventeenth-century Ireland must make do with a scrappier collection 
of sources than his counterpart in England. This inevitable deficiency 
of materials helps to endow his text with a countervailing detective 
interest: no less valuable therefore than the rest of Mr. Kearney’s 
masterly book is the eight-page bibliographical note, which gives a 
critical survey of the first-hand evidence at present available, and the nine 
pages of bibliography that follow. Although on the evidence of Mr. 
Kearney’s footnotes it looks as if much of the cream of the Strafford 
papers now in the City Library at Sheffield had been skimmed by W. 
Knowler for his edition of the Letters and Dispatches in the eighteenth 
century, there is a good deal of other private correspondence still extant, 
and Mr. Kearney has hunted ingeniously for substitutes for the lost 
public records. He is well equipped to exploit his discoveries, being 
thoroughly at home in the controversies and techniques that have in 
recent years helped to cast new light on the history of north-western 
Europe in his period, and he uses his information skilfully to present, as 
a background to the career of Wentworth, a fresh and convincing picture 
of Ireland in the generation between the flight of the earls in 1607 and the 
outbreak of revolt in 1641. He writes without respect for the nineteenth- 
century legends that have long distorted our perspectives, whether the 
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nationalist tradition in Ireland or the whig interpretation in England. 
It can safely be said that even those whose interests lie in the field of English 
rather than Irish history will profit by reading his book. 

Mr. Kearney points out that the economically ruling class confronting 
Wentworth in Ireland was still ‘ old English’ in its origins: that is to 
say, papist, but outside the Gaelic tradition. It was a class without a 
future—though this could not have been discerned at the time. The 
earls of Westmeath, Fingal and other old English grandees owned the 
best soil in the kingdom, and they dominated the all-important Pale. 
In the coastal towns, the evidence from the Bristol, Chester, Liverpool, 
and other port books suggests that Irish foreign trade lay in old English 
hands. In the longest chapter of the book, Mr. Kearney examines the 
commercial policies of Wentworth, and does what he can to elucidate 
the place of Ireland in the Atlantic traffic of western Europe; for the 
trading connection with the Continent no more than stray wisps of evi- 
dence are available, though for intercourse with England, which Mr. 
Kearney considers more important, the materials are far more abundant. 
Wentworth did not tamper with the precarious religious toleration that 
had lasted since 1618, so that the spirit and principles of the counter- 
reformation were enabled to take root in Ireland as never before—with a 
corresponding fillip to the hopes and aims of the old English with regard 
to their faith. In contrast to the economic predominance of the old 
English, the chief offices in church and state were held by the ‘new English’ 
—Protestant landowners whose property lay chiefly in the recently- 
planted districts, in Ulster and elsewhere. It was a potentially revolu- 
tionary situation, though Wentworth felt sufficiently sure of the future 
to acquire great estates for himself and to begin the construction of a big 
house larger than the mansions of Hatfield or Longleat. Despite his 
efforts to play off the old and new English against each other, he achieved 
their alliance—in joint exasperation against his methods. 

The portrait of Wentworth that emerges from Mr. Kearney’s pages 
is not one that has as yet been drawn by his biographers, and it will be 
difficult to challenge. Despite his disapproval of the spoliations and 
depredations of the earl of Cork and other adventurers, he was himself 
no Simon Pure: he had by 1640 acquired for himself an income of some 
£13,000 from Irish sources—mainly in rents, plus a whack from the cus- 
toms farm. On the other hand, as Mr. Kearney points out, he was no 
more rapacious than the great majority of public servants of the time; 
his acquisitions, it might be added, were no larger than might be expected 
of the viceroy of a great European monarch. He pursued no long-range 
or ‘ mercantilist ’ objects—whether praiseworthy or sinister. He did not 
set out to destroy the Irish woollen trade or industry, for his policy here, 
as Mr. Kearney shows in some detail, was inevitably dependent upon 
the fluctuations in the English cloth manufacture. Nor did he contrive 
much in the encouragement of the Irish linen industry, His basic aim 
was to make the Irish government self-supporting. This he did in fact 
achieve, by adapting devices that had been successfully tried out in 
England during the previous thirty years or so. Mr. Kearney tracks 
with clarity his institutional models to their sources in Jacobean govern- 
ment. He agrees that Wentworth was above all an efficient administrator, 
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able to establish an up-to-date machinery of government in Ireland as 
none of his predecessors had been able to do. The apparatus of Irish 
government was fortified by the renovation of the prerogative courts, 
the setting up of a High Commission to bridle the puritans and the 
reform and farming of the customs system. In the last resort, definite 
limits to Wentworth’s actions were laid down by the English privy council, 
and his most important political decision was that to raise money not by 
exacting recusancy fines but by increasing the customs yield. The success 
he met in this was at least in part due to a trade revival to which Mr. 
Kearney refers but which possibly merits further attention! His 
handling of the 1634-5 parliament, which Mr. Kearney treats in convin- 
cing detail, shows him at his most obtuse. Behind the abortive project 
for the plantation of Connaught and indeed inseparably connected with 
the religious problem lay the threat to the lands of the old English. 
Wentworth did not manage to set their fears at rest, while his rescue of 
church endowments lost him the support of the new English. Yet as 
long as the political background in England remained undisturbed, he 
was master of the situation in Ireland. Although Charles was slow to 
reward him, his authority, unlike that of other lord deputies, was not 
lessened by backstairs intrigue at Whitehall: only once was he success- 
fully crossed by such means. But he dammed up the waters rather than 
deflected them, and in his rigour he showed himself to be for the delicate 
problems of the lord deputyship of Ireland, as Mr. Kearney puts it, 
‘ perhaps of all men the most unsuited ’. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford G. D. Ramsay 


The Brewing Industry in England 1700-1830. By Perer Maruias. (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. 85s.). 


Tuis book is both massive and masterly. The author has worked through 
a great amount of diverse source material: such inevitable old faithfuls 
as parliamentary papers, the newly popular excise statistics, a bulky 
array of private business records. In the last category he has evidently 
been favoured by the exceptional tenacity of brewing families, for not 
only do big brewers apparently remain big brewers but their records 
remain with them. And it says much for their sense—and Mr. Mathias’s 
persistence or influence—that they have been willing to let their records 
be used by a historian so well equipped to tackle them. 

- It seems to be currently fashionable to speak of leaned monographs 
as though they were necessarily some sort of historical cement. Both in 
publishers’ blurb and in reviews one reads such sentences as: ‘ Dr. 
Hardgrind’s work on the Hottentot Potteries of the twelfth-century fills 
a gap in our knowledge of twelfth-century potteries.” Such deprecating 
observations are inappropriate to Mr. Mathias’s book (though he modestly 
makes one himself in his preface). Some 600 pages, 46 tables of statistics, 


1In a field where apparently negligible straws of evidence have unusual potential 
significance, it might be worth recalling that the Sound Toll Registers indicate the 
presence of an Irish ship in the Baltic each year during the period 1637-41. Previously, 
this had been a much rarer phenomenon. 
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8 plates and 2 maps devoted to 130 years of one industry in one country: 
this is not simply filling a gap. Even for beer this is good measure, 
though the price is formidably high for the individual consumer. And 
this very size is also a measure of both the great strength and the small 
weakness of Mr. Mathias’s work. 

The book is large for two reasons. Firstly, the author has gone much 
further afield than the mere production of beer. There are three parts to 
the book. Part I, entitled ‘ Production and Trade’, examines the tech- 
nical and economic aspects of production and sale, and the impact upon 
them of the development of porter brewing in the course of the eigh- 
teenth-century. Part II, ‘The Problems of Enterprise and Finance’, 
discusses not only the organization, structure and finance of the industry, 
as well as the social world of its leading personalities, but also provides 
a detailed examination of the excise system in general and its application 
to brewing in particular. But brewing also draws upon agriculture, so 
Part III, ‘ Raw Materials ’, consists of a rigorous and far-reaching enquiry 
into the production of barley and malt, the trade in those commodities, 
the relations between brewers and malt factors, and finally concludes with 
two chapters on the hop industry and hop markets. This wide-ranging 
treatment provides, so to speak, a cross-section through the economy, 
exposing it at all points where it was affected by the production and sale 
of beer. The author’s methods, which are effectively eclectic in their 
successful use of the techniques of historical enquiry, of economics, and 
of the lines of thought associated with the Harvard school of entrepren- 
eurial history, result in a comprehensive and detailed picture. He ad- 
mirably illuminates the industry at many points: the growth of the big 
London breweries after the introduction of porter; the great brewers 
themselves—Whitbread, Truman, Perkins; the links with banking in 
many parts of the country—the Barclays, Cobbolds, Gurneys; the ‘ brew- 
ing interest ’ in parliament; the administrative complexities of the excise; 
and the great importance to agriculture of the demand for barley set 
up in the eighteenth century by the brewing annually of some six or 
seven million barrels of beer. 

The second reason for the length of this book is that Mr. Mathias 
is seemingly unwilling or unable to resist the too frequent blandishments 
of those seductive lengtheners, the aside, the parenthetical clause, the 
qualification slipped in between brackets, the digression, the preamble. 
And they have left their mark. Many no doubt seemed pertinent or 
necessary at the time; as observations they are often shrewd and perceptive. 
But taken in conjunction with the comprehensive and complex treatment 
of the subject, they not only tend to make the book very long and to rob 
the writing of tautness, but also sometimes make it hard for the reader 
to see the wood for the trees. On the first page of his chapter on the 
excise, Mr. Mathias observes that ‘ economic history has, of itself, no 
autonomous existence as an isolatable “‘ aspect’ of history, being en- 
meshed at every point with the whole complex of human activities, 
political, social, intellectual. It is inevitable, in the end, to see total 
history impinging upon the one special aspect which economic historians 
expose for study.” The operative word here is ‘ see’. 

In the hands of some of its modern practitioners, economic history 
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tends to become an arcane specialism comprehensible only by other 
economic historians, and then only by those well-versed in economic 
analysis and statistical theory. In attempting boldly to integrate his 
subjects with ‘the whole complex of human activities’, Mr. Mathias 
strikes a blow in a worthy cause. Whether he has succeeded in writing a 
book that many will read from cover to cover is questionable; but those 
who consult it will find much that is illuminating and informative on 
many aspects of eighteenth-century life. It is not simply a book about 
beer. In its width and vision, Mr. Mathias’s study is a fine achievement. 


London School of Economics D. C. CoLEMAN 


Qucen’s, Belfast, 1843-1949. The History of a University. By T. W. 
Moopy and J. C. Becxerr. 2 vols. (London: Faber and Faber 
for the Queen’s University of Belfast, 1959. £3 3s.) 


In this record of the fortunes of the Queen’s University of Belfast and 
of its forerunner, Queen’s College, Belfast (1845-1908) the authors have 
marshalled a mass of detail with great skill and have made an invaluable 
contribution to the history of academic institutions. The story is lucidly 
told, and no labour has been spared. The text itself is admirably precise, 
and it is supported by a number of statistical and other appendices that 
occupy the greater part of the second volume. Technically, everything 
from the analytical list of contents to the very full bibliography and index 
is as it should be. Everywhere there is precision, order, and proper 
documentation. If the reader complains that he need seldom consult 
the appendices and would willingly have been spared their cost, the 
answer is that the particulars provided by these tables and documents 
and other aids to accuracy are the indispensable foundation of the history 
of academic institutions, and if not put into Circulation in this way 
remain beyond the reach of other students of the subject. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, founded by royal charter in 1845 in pur- 
suance of the Colleges (Ireland) Act of that year, and opened in 1849, was 
a government institution established with a political purpose in view. 
Its principal and professors were appointed by the Crown and ranked 
as civil servants. Its buildings were the respunsibility of a public board 
of works. Its capital and recurrent charges were met, save for a modest 
income from students’ fees, by the Treasury, and its appeals for more 
were liable to be denied, not because they were academically unjustifiable 
or because it was financially impracticable to concede them, but because 
it would have been politically difficult to do so. And because, and so 
long as, it was a government institution, it failed to take root in the local 
community and draw sustenance from the soil. It led, therefore, a 
precarious and penurious existence. And it owed such success as it had 
to the readiness of Victorians to work long hours, for small pay, in 
discouraging surroundings, in the performance of what they conceived 
to be their duty. 

With the Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Galway, Queen’s College, 
Belfast made up the Queen’s University in Ireland founded in 1850. 
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The University itself, a mere examining body provided with accomoda- 
tion in Dublin Castle, was conducted by a Senate of which the effective 
membership, including the principals of the three colleges, was under 
nine, and administered by a secretary who doubled his office with that of 
superintendent of civil service examinations. Within the walls of the 
college the professoriate governed itself, subject to the authority of the 
principal. In the university the disadvantages of an external system were 
avoided by virtue of two circumstances. In the first place, a proposal 
for the admission of affiliated institutions, upon the London plan, was 
rejected because of the fear that once the degrees of the university were 
open a Catholic university would be established and the growth of non- 
sectarian education be obstructed. In the second, while the professoriate 
as such was denied representation on the university senate, most of the 
persons employed as examiners by that body were professors at one or 
other of the colleges. The creation of the Royal University of Ireland 
in 1880 and the dissolution of the Queen’s University in 1882 was thus 
a change for the worse. Prompted by political and not by academic 
considerations it subjected Queen’s College, Belfast, to the external 
control it had escaped in 1850. Following the London model of 1858, 
the new university was, except in medicine and surgery, to examine all 
comers without requiring evidence of attendance at any place of instruc- 
tion; and its examinations were to be conducted by fellows elected by 
its senate. One half of these fellowships was assigned to the Catholic 
University of Ireland founded in 1854, the remainder being divided 
between Magee College and the three Queen’s Colleges. And Queen’s 
College, Belfast, complained in consequence that teaching and examina- 
tion were divorced and its students subjected thenceforth to what was 
virtually an external examination. The Irish Universities Act, 1908, 
while it brought autonomy to Belfast was regarded in Ulster as a renun- 
ciation of the ideal of non-sectarian university education which had 
informed the foundation of the Queen’s University in 1850. As the only 
politically viable solution of the problem, it left Trinity College, Dublin, 
untouched, and provided for the foundation of a federal university 
acceptable to the Roman Catholics under the name of the National 
University of Ireland, and for the erection of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
into a university for the north. It remained for that institution to resist 
the implication that it became at the same time a university for presby- 
terians. Throughout the years 1849 to 1908 Queen’s College, Belfast, 
though not without its quota of tizesome individuals, was remarkably 
free from internal dissension. But it was also but lightly regarded by the 
society in whose midst it existed. When it became an independent 
university it was furnished with a predominantly lay senate and had 
to come to terms with its environment; and for a period there 
was much friction between the governing body and the academic 
council. 

Inescapably at the present stage of our studies, this record of Queen’s, 
Belfast, deals primarily with political, constitutional, and administrative 
history, rather than with that of the intellectual activities for the sake of 
which all this machinery was put in operation. But not until chronology 
is firmly established and the realities behind the often misleading names 
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clearly apprehended can more ambitious tasks be undertaken. And in- 
deed not until the development of the several subjects has been separately 
studied can the historians of individual institutions attempt to measure 
the intellectual quality of those institutions or assess their particular con- 
tribution. As a college, although it was well served by its professoriate, 
Queen’s rejected men of more distinction than it chose, among them 
Clough, Froude, Mark Pattison, and William Ramsay. As a university it 
made some notable professorial appointments and showed remarkable 
perspicacity in filling its junior posts. To the further study of this aspect 
of tue matter the work under review is an indispensable preliminary. 
In itself it is a notable contribution to Irish history. 


London H. Hare BELLor 


Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945. Series C. Vol. ii. The 
Third Reich: First Phase. October 15, 1933-—June 13, 1934. Voll. iii. 
The Third Reich: First Phase. June 14, 1934-March 31, 1935. 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1959. 47s. 6d., 60s.). 


THESE two volumes take the story of German foreign policy from the 
proclamation of the German decision to leave the League of Nations in 
October 1933 to the visit of Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden to Berlin in 
March 1935. As in the previous volume in this series, direct evidence 
as to Hitler’s mind and will is rather scanty. We see things for the most 
part through the eyes of the professional diplomats, in the Wilhelmstrasse 
or the missions abroad. The most interesting topics in the first of these 
two volumes are the negotiations with Poland and the Soviet Union; 
in the second the Saar question, the international repercussions of the 
Rohm purge and the Dollfuss Putsch, the Heye episode and the Hitler- 
Mussolini meeting. There are also records of some of Hitler’s rather 
numerous and baffling conversations with English visitors, and some 
useful, although rather scattered, references to Germany’s foreign ex- 
change difficulties and economic improvisations. This is quite good 
value, and fills in important parts of the picture; nevertheless, the man 
himself largely escapes us. 

Von Neurath, the Foreign Minister, is, on the other hand, very much 
in evidence. He had more or less complete control of the details of 
diplomatic negotiations. There is little sign of distaste on his part for 
the broader lines of Hitlerite foreign policy. But there was obvious 
concern lest Hitler should go too fast. Thus von Biilow, the State 
Secretary, wrote in some alarm to Neurath (on leave) on 21 July 1934 to 
report that the camouflaging of German rearmament was to cease on 
1 October; Neurath’s reply was delayed because, as he explained later, 
the Dollfuss crisis had pushed ‘all our other worries’ into the back of 
his mind. The ambassadors in London, Rome, and Moscow frequently 
wrote urging the need for talks and conciliatory gestures to prevent the 
countries concerned from finally identifying themselves with the anti- 
German coalition. In reply, the counter arguments would usually be 
put, not always with much conviction it would seem. Neurath and his 
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officials also watched warily the experiments in a Nazi foreign policy 
independent of the Wilhelmstrasse which were being carried on more or 
less clumsily by various agencies. When the Prussian State Police, with 
the agreement of Hitler and Goering, arranged to admit two Russian 
journalists to the Reichstag fire trial, Neurath sharply objected, and was 
able to insist that the matter must be arranged through diplomatic 
channels. 

Rosenberg’s inept APA (the Foreign Policy Office of the NSDAP) 
was a more tenacious opponent. This is well illustrated by the Heye 
incident, in which the Foreign Office was successful only after a prolonged 
struggle. Ferdinand Heye, who is referred to in Dirksen’s memoirs, 
was a German businessman closely connected with Fritz Thyssen and the 
APA. With this influential backing he visited Manchuria and estab- 
lished in November 1933 a company which was to supply German 
exports to balance German imports of Manchurian soya beans. Early 
in February 1934 Neurath refused Rosenberg’s proposal that Heye should 
have some official status, but Rosenberg, Diatz, and Thyssen then ap- 
pealed to Hitler, who decided that Heye should be appointed a provisional 
trade commissioner to negotiate an agreement with Manchukuo (ii, no. 
269). Neurath did not like this at all; apart from Heye’s tendency to 
take his instructions from the party and not from the Foreign Office he 
was a political embarrassment through his pressure for the political 
recognition of Manchukuo—undesirable because of the need to avoid a 
breach with the Soviet Union and China, and unnecessary commercially. 
After a year Heye had been abundantly discredited by the Foreign Office 
and Hitler withdrew his support; Neurath was thus able to frustrate the 
plans of APA to send another Reich Commissar in Heye’s place (iii, 
no. 478). 

The unfortunate Baron Rudolf von Nadolny, the German representa- 
tive to the disarmament conference, was appointed ambassador to the 
Soviet Union after Germany’s withdrawal from the League. Through- 
out the Weimar era he had been one of the advocates of collaboration 
with Russia, and according to his instructions of 13 November 1933, which 
were said to have been approved by Hitler, he was to seek to restore 
friendly relations on the Weimar basis of the Rapallo and Berlin treaties, 
and the ‘ treaty complex of October 12, 1925’. If we can take the evi- 
dence of these documents at their face value the cooling of Soviet-German 
relations after January 1934 was due to the conviction of the German 
Foreign Office that it was the Soviet government which had made a 
change of front and reversed the Rapallo policy; an unsigned memor- 
andum of 7 January 1934 (presumably by Richard Meyer) elaborated this 
argument, and advocated reserve, on the ground that to continue ‘ the 
political exchange of ideas’ would look like running after the Soviet 
government. Nadolny, after opposing this policy with complete lack 
of success, was driven to resign in the following June, with an angry 
personal letter to Bilow on the 7th (ii, no. 488). It is very difficult to 
say in this case whether we can read between the lines and assume that 
the Foreign Office privately agreed with Nadolny. Hitler’s views are 
not quoted. His personal initiative is more clearly seen in the Polish 
negotiations. An unsigned memorandum written in the Foreign Office 
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in November 1933 argued that a non-aggression pact with Poland was of 
no value to Germany; but Hitler spoke expansively to Lipski, the new 
Polish ambassador, on 15 November as to his willingness for friendlier 
German-Polish relations, and announced his decision to sign a no-force 
declaration with Poland two days later. 

In the case of Italy also the ambassador, von Hassell, urged the dangers 
of a negative attitude on Germany’s part which would result in a drift 
by Germany and Italy into bad relations (ii, 45). His advice also was 
not followed, and although the German government received ample 
hints of an Austro-Hungarian-Italian rapprochement it was taken aback 
by the Rome protocols of March 1934. Biilow criticized Hassell (quite 
unjustly) on 19 March for tardy and inadequate reporting of the negotia- 
tions. This asperity is probably a sign of the extreme uneasiness of the 
Wilhelmstrasse over the Austrian situation, the key to German-Italian 
relations. The obstreperous behaviour of the Austrian Nazis had not 
daunted the Austrian Chancellor, Dollfuss; it culminated in an eight-day 
ultimatum by Habicht, their leader, on the Munich radio on 19 February 
1934, which the Berlin government at once repudiated. Mussolini told 
Hassell that the right course would be to lock Habicht up in an insane 
asylum (ii, no. 279), and some time before 15 March Hitler decided that 
he must abandon the use of force and even of direct press and radio attack 
against the Austrian government. The party instead must build up its 
position inside Austria. A pessimistic memorandum by Biilow on 
9 April said that all German attempts at Ansch/uss would founder on the 
solid opposition of all the European great powers and the Little Entente. 
Hitler, to the relief of the officials, then accepted a proposal, first made 
by Gémbés, the Hungarian minister president, that he should meet 
Mussolini. Volume iii starts with memoranda on the Venice Meeting 
(14, 15 June). They are not particularly illuminating, although they 
include Hitler’s five bases for the future of Austria. Although Mussolini 
talked a good deal he did not specifically accept or reject these require- 
ments. The Foreign Office reaction to the Austrian crisis of 25 July is 
fully documented. Hitler took personal charge of German policy, 
repudiated the Austrian Nazis, sacked the German minister in Vienna, 
and appointed Papen in his place on the 26th. All this is in line with the 
accepted story, although the documents confirm the genuineness of 
Hitler’s change of tactics after February. 

His main preoccupation was rearmament: he was prepared, in his 
rather surly way, to listen to diplomatic advice while this was being 
achieved. On 16 March 1935 he announced the reintroduction of uni- 
versal military service. On the 19th, Hoesch, the ambassador in London, 
after a few perfunctory tributes to this ‘ bold and clear-sighted policy’ 
painted a most gloomy picture of the almost universal hostility to Ger- 
many: only the goodwill of Great Britain could prevent her encirclement 
by a combination of the remaining powers (including even the United 
States). In the British cabinet, he reported on the 23rd, the majority 
supported Simon, who would ‘ leave no stone unturned to bring Germany 
into a system for safeguarding peace’. Only Hailsham and Neville 
Chamberlain took the opposite position. Baldwin, much vexed at 
Germany’s actions, occupied a middle position. It was an urgent plea 
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to Hitler to use all his powers of persuasion during the forthcoming 
Eden-Simon visit. The volume ends with the 37-page account of these 
conversations on 25 and 26 March 1935, in which Hitler, deploying every 
argument at his disposal, clearly became ever more conscious of his own 
astonishing reasonableness as the hours of talk went on. ‘ He was one 
of the few European statesmen of the present time who could endeavour 
to plan for the future in an entirely unbiased manner.’ ‘ National 
Socialism had no expansive character.’ ‘ His strength and his capacity 
for negotiation sprang from [his] determination to bring about moral 
rehabilitation.’ Many hours later he said that to return to the League 
‘was the honest desire of the German people and their Government ’. 
He was ready to sign a naval pact with Britain and an air pact based on 
parity. 

The British ministers may have been half convinced, but chiefly their 
hope was that the dove-like cooing of this ferocious man indicated some 
ultimate residuum of moderation. They might however have taken 
one remark about Russia more seriously than they apparently did. ‘In 
five or ten years’ time she might, in addition to 20,000-30,000 aircraft, 
easily have 20,000 tanks and an army of from sixteen to eighteen million 
men. She also possessed the most favourably situated armaments industry, 
deep in the interior. . . . In ten years Russia would be the World Power 
with the greatest military weight of all.’ (iii, 1051). For that matter it 
may be asked whether Hitler himself believed it. 


London School of Economics W. N. MeEp.icorr 





Short Notices 


Archaeologists, when recommending themselves and their wares to 
the lay public, are fond of pointing out that their real concern is not with 
the dreary fragments of material culture which so often form the subject- 
matter of their researches, but with the people behind them. The title 
of Sir Cyril Fox’s book, Life and Death in the Bronze Age (London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1959. 45s.), might suggest a reconstruction of the 
life and ritual of our ancestors in the second millennium B.c., but in fact 
it is a re-presentation of a series of excavation reports on burial sites 
examined by him from 1925 to the nineteen-forties. Here the factual 
information is displayed with the vigour of diction and clarity of illus- 
tration which make anything Sir Cyril writes (even an excavation report) 
worth reading for style and presentation alone. From the fragmentary 
and ambiguous evidence he has reconstructed something of the burial 
ritual, and by inference a little of the likely attendant concepts, but he 
shows a wise caution in not going beyond the bounds of permissible 
extrapolation from the observed phenomena: ‘ archaeology’ he rightly 
says ‘is incapable of dealing with myth’. It is then as a convenient 
summary between two covers of the results of twenty years’ devoted 
field work and reasoned interpretation that this book will command the 
attention of archacologists, and of those who wish to know something of 
the methods of the prehistorian. 


University of Edinburgh Stuart PIGGottT 


Colchester has been deservedly fortunate in its historians. Stubbs and 
J. H. Round were among the early builders of the Essex Archaeological 
Society, whose influence has left a deep mark on the modern town. 
Now the researches of several generations have found a worthy exponent 
in Dr. Geoffrey Martin, himself a native of Colchester as well as an aca- 
demic historian. His The Story of Colchester from Roman times to the present 
day (Colchester: Benham Newspapers Ltd., 1959. 15s.) is an admirable 
brief popular account, written lucidly for the general reader. Without 
footnotes, but with a good index and notes on further reading, the book 
bears abundant traces of a thorough knowledge of the sources. It is 
exceptionally well produced, with many aptly chosen photographs and 
with two maps which make it possible for a reader who has never set 
foot in Colchester to grasp the significance of topographical develop- 
ments. Keeping the background of national history constantly in view, 
Dr. Martin brings out well the many-sidedness of a town’s life and strikes 
a good balance between its various aspects. He does not ignore the 
darker side; the poverty, for instance, which existed behind the facade of 
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wealth and elegance in the nineteenth century. Nor is continuity over- 
stressed. Owing to the decline of the town’s cloth industry in the eigh- 
teenth century, the causes of which deserve further investigation, what 
had been a centre of radical protestantism in the sixteenth century, and of 
the parliamentarian cause during the civil war, was transformed into a 
tory stronghold in the nineteenth century. The Corn Exchange, built 
then on the site of the old Dutch Bay Hall ‘ commemorates ’, says Dr. 
Martin, ‘the last triumph of English farming over English industry ’. 
This economic reversal no doubt also helps to explain how so much of 
the old town survived to stimulate the historical imagination and why 
Dr. Martin has so little to say about the labour movement in modern 
times. On many subjects his remarks suggest the need for further 
research: on the town’s medieval trade, for instance; on the effects of 
monastic possession of urban advowsons; on the part played by religion 
in town politics under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. One would like 
to know more about the writing school which, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, ‘ apparently offered training in commercial subjects ’ 
(p. 39); and of the evidence that ‘ Colchester’s protestantism was a by- 
word before 1520’ (p. 44). It is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Martin will 
fulfil his declared intention of writing a more detailed history of the town, 
Meanwhile, in further editions of the present work, a few corrections are 
needed: ‘ Cavalier Parliament ’ for instance (p. 67) should be Convention 
Parliament. 


University of Southampton A. L. Merson 


The book that might have been written by Hans-Walter Klewitz 
on the Germanic court-chapels has now been undertaken by Josef 
Fleckenstein, and the first part, covering the Merovingian background 
and the Carolingian chapels, has been published under the title, Die 
Hofkapelle der deutschen Kénige (Schriften der Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Deutsches Institut fiir Enrforschung des Mittelalters, 16/1; Stuttgart: 
Anton Hiersemann, 1959. 47DM). This is a piece of administrative 
history; it is not a study in diplomatic nor is it a prosopography of 
the Carolingian chaplains. Given these limitations and allowing for a 
certain amount of repetition in the footnotes, the book may be accounted 
successful. The author does not believe that the activities of the Mero- 
vingian Hofgeistliche and referendaries form more than a very general 
background to the Carolingian cape//a; neither in function nor in per- 
sonnel does he see continuity. The latter is specifically the creation of 
the Carolingian mayors, custodians (no one knows why) of the cappa of 
St. Martin. After the coup d’état of 751, it was the ¢/erici of the Carolin- 
gian oratory, the guardians of the apparatus missae and of such treasures 
as were kept with it, who became also the day-to-day exponents of the 
sacral character of Carolingian rule. This victory did not prevent the 
eclipse of the cult of St. Martin’s cappa by the cult of St. Denis. The 
new capellani tended to be low-born (unlike the referendaries) and were, 
in effect, bound as vassals to the king their master. They served him 
where, and in what capacity, he desired. We find them employed away 
from the royal oratory and in a variety of capacities. The difficulty—and 
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here the author is not always convincing—is to determine who was a 
capellanus and who was not. By assuming that capel/ani in service at 
court did not usually employ that title, the author is able to claim almost 
any clericus as a capellanus. ‘This is particularly noticeable when he comes 
to consider the role of the capel/a in the Carolingian renaissance. It is 
not clear to me why Charlemagne’s learned foreigners should have had 
any particular connection with the capella. What is certainly clear 
(and this, too, distinguishes them from the Merovingian court ¢/erici) 
is that the Carolingian cape/lani could not, as a rule, look for promotion 
cutside the service. Promotion to a bishopric or a great abbacy was 
exceptional and did not normally go much beyond the archchaplains. 
Herr Fleckenstein has a good deal to say about the vexed question of the 
Frankish chancery and its connection with the cape//a. In a word, he 
looks upon the former as no more than a function of the latter and regards 
the chancery staff as always subordinate to the archchaplain; and, wisely, 
he will not look upon the Carolingian chancery as an institution. He is 
obviously attracted by Kirn’s idea that the improvement in the Latin of 
Frankish royal charters after 751 was due to the employment of ¢/erici 
from the Carolingian Rhineland whose written Latin was not befuddled 
by a knowledge of spoken Romance. I do not see how one can get at 
all far with this without knowing more than it is possible to know about 
the personnel of the later Merovingian writing-office. The author has 
many interesting things to say about the fate of the cape//ae under the sons 
of Louis the Pious; one might call it their nationalization. The natural 
conclusion is the amalgamation of archchaplaincy with metropolitan see. 
One would have been particularly interested to know more of the con- 
tents of the Vademecum of Grimald, chaplain to Louis the German. It is 
now MS. 397 at St. Gallen, and Professor Bischoff has recently drawn 
attention to it (Hist. Jabrb. 73, 1954). At least it is clear that the capella 
rose and fell with its creators, the Carolingians; its new life, under the 
Ottonians, will be the subject of Herr Fleckenstein’s second volume. 
In the meantime, owners of Niermeyer’s Lexicon Minus could carry out 
some useful revision of capella and capellanus in the light of what is here 
provided. 


University of Manchester J. M. Wavvtace-HapriLy 


The new series of Schriften zur Volkskunde opens with the doctoral 
dissertation by Hinrich Siuts, Bann und Acht und ihre Grundlagen im Toten- 
glauben (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1959). Although primarily 
concerned with ‘ empirical Vo/kskunde’ the work is nevertheless of in- 
terest, particularly to legal historians. The two legal measures, the one 
ecclesiastical, the other secular, have attracted attention before, but the 
author has the merit of demonstrating the respective developments of the 
Bann (excommunication and anathema) and the Acht (outlawry) in early 
medieval Europe. He casts his net very wide and examines the legal 
sources not only of the east- and west-Germanic peoples, but also of 
the northern tribes, such as the Icelanders, Swedes, Danes, and so forth. 
He shows that the Roman conceptions of exilium, proscriptio, relegatio and 
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deportatio together with the Old Testament views on expulsion and the 
Christian ban influenced the Germanic legal systems which had not on 
the whole known of a general outlawry as a coercive means in criminal 
law. Essence and purpose of both were identical, and so were their 
effects, namely the exclusion from the community, loss of all legal pro- 
tection, the assumption of the wife’s widowhood and the position of the 
children as orphans, exposing of the corpse to the beasts, and so on, 
Both measures were solemnly pronounced under the usual accompani- 
ment of sounding the tocsins and other audible and visible signals which 
were very similar to those used for the pronouncement of death. No 
doubt, the result of either of these measures was death from the legal 
point of view, but whether, as the author thinks, the two measures were 
also grounded in a popular Tosenglauben, may be open to doubt. Apart 
from this, by virtue of its detailed and sober analyses the book is a useful 
contribution to an important legal-historical topic. 


Trinity College, Cambridge Water ULLMANN 


The Earliest Saints’ Lives written in England (Sir Israel Gollancz Mem- 
orial Lecture. London: O.U.P., forthe British Academy, 1959. 35. 6d.), 
is a closely-packed and gracefully written study on the historical value of 
the early Anglo-Latin Saints’ lives by Bertram Colgrave, who from his 
earlier work on the lives of Cuthbert, Wilfrid and Guthlac, and his ex- 
tensive knowledge of hagiographical literature and of Bede’s historical 
writings is pre-eminently fitted to pronounce on this theme. He sketches 
the debt of the English writers to earlier Latin works, showing that the 
motive of all such writings is to convey edifying lessons, and that the 
miraculous element is strong. He discusses fully Bede’s treatment of 
the miraculous, noting the apparent contradiction implied in his accept- 
ance of Gregory’s statement that miracles were necessary only at the 
beginning of the Church, when both he and Gregory describe many 
miracles in their hagiographical writings, and, following Delehaye, he 
separates the voice of the theologian from that of the hagiographer in 
these writers. Yet surely it is possible that Bede saw no contradiction, 
but held that miracles were necessary in England, where the Church was 
at its beginning. The lecture includes an interesting and important 
summary of the historical information that can be culled from these lives. 
Such is all the more trustworthy in that it is given only incidentally, 
by writers with no axe to grind. Among many points of interest, one 
hopes that Dr. Colgrave has given the death-blow to a strangely pertin- 
acious error which interprets the Welsh-speaking devils in one of Guthlac’s 
visions as evidence for the survival of an enclave of Britons in the fens. 
The biographer introduces the incident with the remark that it occurred 
during British invasions in the reign of Coenred, thus supplying informa- 
tion on an otherwise unrecorded campaign, which may, as Sir Frank 
Stenton suggests (see Sir Cyril Fox, Offa’s Dyke, pp. xx f.) explain the 
building of Wat’s Dyke. Among many other interesting suggestions 
in this lecture is the hint that the Whitby Life of St. Gregory is older than 
Bede’s works. It is to be hoped that Dr. Colgrave will some day give us 
a critical edition of this work, which is much needed. 


Newnham College, Cambridge Dororuy WHITELOCK 
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The first volume of Professor Robert Boutruche’s Seigneurie et 
Féodalité (Paris : Aubier, 1959. 1440 f.) appears in the series Collection 
Historique under the general editorship of Professor Lemerle. An 
avowed piece of comparative history, its strength lies neither in this 
nor in any surprising departure from the route designated for French 
medievalists by Marc Bloch ; it lies in the author’s own power of vigorous 
exposition. There are, however, significant modifications. The author 
not merely says he believes in ‘des sociétés féodales’ rather than in 
‘la société féodale’ ; he constructs his book with that in mind. He 
knows how to make the best use of modern French regional studies, not 
least his own. His keen sense of the formidable difficulties inherent in 
classifying any large group of human beings as ‘ a feudal society ’ suggests 
that he could write a valuable book on the theme of ‘ the non-feudal 
west’, Professor Boutruche starts with the roots of vassalage and bene- 
fice ; he shows how the two draw together, hesitantly under Charles 
Martel, then with greater confidence under Charlemagne, to reach a 
flourishing growth in the tenth century. His field is, the classical field 
of feudal studies, the Loire-Rhine area, but expeditions are made to 
Anglo-Saxon England and to Spain—neither to any serious purpose. 
Then there are flying visits further afield : to eastern Europe, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, China, and elsewhere. These take time and space but not 
enough to avoid superficiality. The author’s conclusion is that nothing 
seriously like our feudalism can be found in any of these corners, Japan 
excepted. I enjoy his acute comparison of western with Japanese 
feudalism but would happily have sacrificed it to have had, instead, his 
unhurried analysis of the feudalisms of northern Spain and the Loire- 
Rhine area, seen as one group. This is comparative history that really 
needs doing, and the publication of Vinyals’s Catalunya Carolingia makes 
accessible a corpus of documents almost designed for the purpose. 
I would like to know why the author is so cursory with the massive work 
of Sanchez-Albornoz on the origins of feudalism. He may be right 
to be so ; but he assumes more knowledge of the arguments than most of 
his readers will possess. There are other matters in the book where a 
different view from the author’s could be taken ; on the role of gold 
in the social economy of the early Middle Ages, for example, or on the 
nature of the collapse of the Carolingian state. These can hardly be 
called quibbles. But when the author chooses to analyse the life of 
the mansus and the practical relationships of men living within the frame- 
work of the seigneurie, he is extremely good ; and his examples, bolstered 
by eighty pages of documents, contain more surprises than one had a 
right to expect. The Latin documents are printed in the original as well 
as in translation. They should be of real use to English students, who 
will at the same time suffer less than others from the defective English 
section of a generally ample bibliography. A second volume is promised. 


University of Manchester J. M. Watrace-Haprity 


On the occasion of Professor Kemp Malone’s seventieth birthday, 
two of his students, Professor Norman Eliason and Professor Stefan 
Einarsson, have gathered together in Studies in Heroic Legend and in 
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Current Speech (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1959. Danish 
kr. 48) from various periodicals and congratulatory volumes nineteen 
of Malone’s articles, of which seventeen concern us here. The selection 
is not wholly representative since PMLA and Speculum, in which some 
of his more substantial papers have appeared, have been excluded—doubt- 
less because they are easily accessible. Some of the articles have been 
substantially revised, notably that on Ingeld. For the most part, they 
deal with heroic legends surviving in English monuments in quasi- 
historical form, especially in Beowulf and Wéidsith; and Malone’s 
method is to use this evidence to piece together the disjecta membra of the 
Scandinavian and Icelandic documents. ‘When we bring the English 
evidence to bear, we see what the relations are and how the development 
proceeded’ (p. 60). This was a method developed to a fine (but not 
infallible) art by Axel Olrik ; and Malone’s debt to Olrik is frequently 
acknowledged, and as frequently implied. In such studies, we are often 
a long way from the finalities of logical demonstration. The evidence is 
scanty, often ambiguous, and frequently contradictory ; and one false 
step can throw the whole argument out. The best that we can hope for 
is an occasional certainty and a number of reasonable probabilities. Not 
all of Malone’s theses have commanded assent. A sequence of proposi- 
tions that advances by appeals to exceptions to general rules can scarcely 
be expected to convince. (The argument about the name, Lyngvi, 
(p. 103) is a case in point.) Again, the localization of the Wulfings in 
East Gautland instead of in Pomerania (presumably a later setting for the 
legends) would have simplified much of the argument (passim) ; and may 
we not arrive at a better understanding of the Helgi stories by assuming 
that some of them were invented to explain the name ‘ Wealhtheow’ 
(literally ‘ Celtic servant ’) instead of trying to explain her name in terms 
of the legends? Malone’s denial of the presence of the Danes at the 
battle of Bravellir (p. 83) is most surprising. After the assistance that 
the Geats gave to Hiarthvar in the attack on Hrdlf at Leire, nothing is 
more likely than that the Danes should join an alliance against the Geats. 
The statement in Saxo that only a few Danes were present is on a par with 
the reference to the presence of ‘other effeminate races’. It is an 
explanation for their defeat. There are occasional errors of fact, ¢.g. 
(p. 188) that Heardred as a true name is confined to Beowu/f. It occurs in 
MS. Cotton Vespasian B VI (Sweet, O/dest English Texts, p. 168) in the 
list of East Anglian bishops. But Malone’s studies have obliged 
his severest critics to reconsider and restate accepted views. They merit 
study and frequent perusal, and it is a welcome convenience to have these 
widely scattered and wide-ranging papers within two covers. 


London J. L. N. O’LouGHim 


While there is much in Studies in the Early British Church, edited by 
Nora K. Chadwick (Cambridge: University Press, 1958. 45s.), which 
will excite criticism, students of the history of western Britain in the 
transition to Norman times will ignore them at their peril. Writing on 
early culture and learning in North Wales, Mis. Chadwick maintains that 
the increased literary activity apparent in Wales during the ninth and early 
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tenth centuries was inspited by a new curiosity in the events of an earlier 
‘heroic’ age. As Miss Kathleen Hughes shows, however, in a sober 
assessment of the position in Wales, at the close of her account of con- 
temporary Irish scriptoria, little is known of the men behind this Welsh 
movement or of the centres from which they worked. Mrs. Chadwick 
strives, nevertheless, with characteristic skill, to fill the vacuum; and in 
the absence of concrete evidence from Welsh materials, tries to show, 
from her incomparable knowledge of external sources, that Gwynedd at 
this time provided a significant link between the Irish and continental 
schools, with Bangor in Arfon as a centre of some note and Nennius as a 
leading figure. But there is much more to the thesis than that. Although 
on the issues just referred to, the argument may appear to derive from far 
too frail and circumstantial a basis (the author is aware of this and stoutly 
defends her method in an introductory statement), when the impetus 
behind this Welsh literary activity is discussed, the method works bril- 
liantly. In demonstrating how the literary were intimately associated 
with the political activities of the time, and how the editors of Historia 
Brittonum, Annales Cambriae, the Genealogies, and vernacular poetry 
were alike motivated by the single purpose of enhancing the prestige of a 
new and powerful dynasty which was to prove a pivotal influence on the 
history of later medieval Wales, Mrs. Chadwick has given us a notable 
reassessment of Welsh political history near the close of the ‘ dark ages ’. 
Situations are sometimes over-coloured through possibly excessive zeal 
for the cause of the Celtic peoples, zeal which should have been curbed 
to the extent at least of not confusing racial and dynastic loyalties with 
‘national’ sentiments. Christopher Brooke’s robust attack on the 
‘author’ of the Liber Landavensis is both controversial and entertaining. 
Using powerful weapons with destructive effect, Brooke shows beyond 
doubt that in construction at least the Liber is a barefaced and ingenious 
forgery. A little more probing, however, might have modified the dis- 
position here shown almost to reject this record as a source of genuine 
history, for considerable use can still be made of the ‘ older material, 
a great deal of it ’ which, it is admitted, lies embedded in the charters—an 
admission introduced so casually that the unwary, fascinated by Brooke’s 
relentless pursuit of his quarry, could easily miss it. But the reader will 
leave this essay with a deeper understanding of the nature of ecclesiastical 
controversy in medieval Wales—a theme which recurs in a rather different 
form in Mrs. Chadwick’s discussion of the Irish entries in Ausnales 
Cambriae and in her treatment of intellectual life in west Wales in the last 
days of the Celtic Church. Miss Hughes also contributes a useful study 
on the purpose and provenance of the Vitae Sanctorum Weallensium 
(Vespasian A 14); and Kenneth Jackson has written a concluding essay, 
in some ways the most penetrating of the whole volume, on the sources 
for the life of St. Kentigern. 


University College, Aberystwyth T. Jones Prerce 


Volume vi of the Victoria History of the County of Oxford is devoted 
to Ploughley Hundred (London: O.U.P. for Institute of Historical 
Research, 1959. 126s.). It is a brave attempt to reconcile the traditional 
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formula of the Victoria County History with modern requirements. 
Although the parish and manorial framework remains the basis of the 
compilation of the History, the sections on economic history are now 
much more substantial than even in quite recent volumes (Staffordshire 
iv and v, for instance). Furthermore some of the traditional sections 
have been agreeably transformed. Those on the church and non- 
conformity now often contain material of great value for social as well 
as for ecclesiastical history. The amount of space given to these different 
topics varies a good deal from parish to parish, presumably because of the 
varying abundance of source material. The history of Protestant 
nonconformity in Bicester, for instance, is a good deal fuller and more 
lively than the history of the Anglican community during the same period. 
On the other hand very little is said about nonconformity in Bletchingdon, 
while the much more detailed Anglican history is enlivened by the use of 
records of tithe disputes. The history of Bletchingdon should also be 
mentioned for the study of the village’s agrarian history, especially since 
the sixteenth century. This is illustrated by an excellent sketch map of 
the field system, based on the tithe award map and on earlier documents. 
It illustrates the history of enclosure, much of which occurred before 
the eighteenth century. Another sketch map illustrates the agrarian 
history of Islip. By contrast with Bletchingdon, an equally detailed 
account concentrates mostly on the Middle Ages, for which there is 
abundant documentation in the Westminster Abbey archives. There 
are nine sketch maps in the volume, all embodying historical research. 
It is hoped that they will become a permanent feature of the Victoria 
Histories. Two of the maps illustrate the history of the market town of 
Bicester. This is a long and interesting contribution. It contains a 
detailed study of topography along with other aspects of the town’s 
history. The story of the fields of the town and its hamlets comes out 
best ; there is less on the commercial and industrial side, but it is clear 
that like so many English market centres it was a function of the rural 
society around it rather than an independent urban entity. 


University of Birmingham R. H. HiLton 


The appearance of a revised and enlarged second edition of two 
volumes of A Source Book of Scottish History, vol. i, From the Earliest 
Times to 1424; vol. ii, 1424-1567, by W. Croft Dickinson, Gordon 
Donaldson and Isabel A. Milne (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons 
Ltd., 1958. 21s. each), is in itself convincing proof of the value of a book 
whose merits have been noted in an earlier volume. The ‘ enlargement’ 
is rather less than appears from the format—only 53 pages in all—but the 
additions are important. Each volume has now been provided with an 
index; there has been a certain amount of rearrangement and extension 
of the various sections; some new items have been introduced. Volume i 
now contains, in the section on ‘ Feudalism ’, a subsection on ‘ Feudal 
Tenures’. Volume ii includes, very profitably, some excerpts from the 
competent Catholic writer Ninian Winzet, one very critical of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the others critical of the Reformers. It introduces, too, 
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an important note on ‘ The Polity and Worship of the Reformed Church ’ 
which emphasizes the continuity between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Reformed Church. In accordance with this approach the authors 
include a section, which appeared in the earlier edition, on ‘ Archbishop 
Hamilton’s Policy of Reform from Within’; and in support of the argu- 
ment there adduced, the authors might have quoted the message which 
(according to Spottiswoode) the archbishop sent to John Knox, namely 
that though there was some treason for the reformation of the doctrine 
of the Church, ‘ yet he should do wisely to retain the old Policy, which had 
been the work of many Ages, or then put a better in place thereof, before 
he did shake the other’. It is perhaps significant that, in the introductory 
note upon the archbishop’s scheme, the authors say ‘ no scheme of reform 
could hope to be effective unless it provided for, and secured, a large 
measure of redistribution of the ecclesiastical revenues’. The statement 
is undoubtedly true; but it emphasizes only one aspect of the matter. 
It was not only the finances of the church that needed reformation. To 
many students the significant things about the arch bishop’s Provincial 
Councils are that the last was still denouncing the same abuses that the 
first had condemned—among them concubinage—and that the reforming 
archbishop was the father of at least six illegitimate children. To mention 
these unsavoury facts is to be charged with using the ‘ muckrake ’, but the 
discrepancy between the profession and the practice of the churchmen 
was one of the prime causes of the Reformation. In the section on the 
‘Polity and Worship of the Reformed Church’ the argument for the 
continuity between the new and the old is perhaps over-emphasized. 
Under the year 1571 there is an excerpt asserting that to abolish the office 
of bishop ‘were to alter and abolishe the order which God hath 
appointed in his kirk’. This excerpt is cited as from ‘ Calderwood ’, 
and a reader might suppose that it expressed Calderwood’s own view. 
It is, in fact, a quotation from a letter written by Erskine of Dun, himself 
an active superintendent, and one who considered the offices of super- 
intendent and bishop to be identical. This letter preceded, and perhaps 
helped to produce, the arrangement made at the well-known Convention 
at Leith in January 1572. This Convention thought good, in considera- 
tion of the present state, ‘ that the names and titles of archbishops and 
bishops are not to be altered or innovated’; but it also directed that 
‘all archbishops and bishops be subject to the Kirk and Generall As- 
semblie therof in spiritualibus, as they are to the king in semporalibus’. 
The General Assembly of the same year took trial of superintendents, 
and next year of several bishops, superintendents and commissioners. 
The Concordat of 1572 was accepted by the Kirk; but it is difficult to 
believe that it was willingly accepted by the whole Kirk. Yet while 
some readers may differ from the authors in interpretation of the evidence, 
the evidence is set forth for all to see and the book as a whole is to be 
heartily commended as an instrument of the greatest value to the study 
of Scottish history. 
Glasgow J. D. Mackie 


J. Semmler, the author of Die Kilosterreform von Siegburg (Rheinisches 
Archiv, liii. Bonn : Ludwig Réhrscheid Verlag, 1959), is a pupil of Dom 
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Hallinger and his book is an attempt to examine, in the light of Dom 
Hallinger’s remarkable study, Gorze-K/uny, the history of the Siegburg 
connection—which established reformed monasticism in the diocese of 
Cologne and central Germany in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Siegburg itself was reformed by Archbishop Anno shortly before the 
Investiture Contest, when monks of the Lotharingian connection were 
replaced by monks from a house of the Cluny connection, Fruttuaria. 
The emphasis in Herr Semmler’s study is naturally on the reduction and 
elimination of lay influence on Siegburg and its affiliated houses, the 
abolition of what St. Aithelwold called secularium prioratus. In the diocese 
of Cologne reform was promoted by the archbishop, usually with 
imperial approval, although it does not seem that well-disposed emperors 
had the same power to eliminate traditional lay rights over local monas- 
teries as the contemporary kings of England. In Cologne the archbishop 
patiently accumulated former lay rights over eigenkirchen in his own hands 
and then by judicious use of these rights secured a thoroughgoing reform 
of a number of monasteries, of which Siegburg was the most important. 
In this way monasteries of the ‘Cluny type’ with more or less free 
abbatial elections and fairly considerable control over their own property 
were successfully established—some generations later than in Francia 
or England it may be noticed. The particular context of the Siegburg 
reform offers an excellent opportuntiy for testing some of Dom 
Hallinger’s more controversial points on the basic opposition between 
the Cluny and Lotharingian reform movements. Herr Semmler is a 
loyal and discreet pupil, but he does make it clear, at least by implication, 
that the differences between the Siegburg practices on the one hand, and 
those of Cluny and Gorze on the other, were rather due to local circum- 
stances than to any opposition of principle. Since the reform was wholly 
dependent on the archbishop’s initiative and continued goodwill, 
naturally the Cluny custom of seeking episcopal exemption was not 
followed. Nor did Siegburg ever secure the central control over its 
daughter monasteries that Cluny did ; this was because it was not possible 
to eliminate lay proprietary rights as radically as was done with houses of 
the Cluniac order. It looks very much as though most of the reforming 
monks shared a common desire to eliminate lay intervention in the 
monasteries as far as possible, but that the degree of success they achieved 
and the methods they used varied from district to district ; this rather 
than any fundamental conflict of principle explains some of the many 
divergences of custom noted by Dom Hallinger. Herr Semmler devotes 
a short chapter to the position taken up by the Siegburg connection in the 
Investiture Contest. He confines himself to noting which side which 
abbot was on. He might have touched on a broader issue. Since at 
this time the whole monastic reform movement was still in the balance 
in Germany, and since it depended on episcopal initiative with royal 
support whether the monks escaped or not from the control of local 
noble families, it is very remarkable that a reforming pope, Gregory VII, 
should ally himself with these noble families against the episcopate and 
the German king. It would be interesting to know how much the slow 
progress which the Siegburg reform made was due to Gregory VII’s 
German policy. Herr Semmler could with advantage have set the 
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Siegburg reform in a wider context of imperial and papal politics but he 
has made a valuable contribution in a field which English historians 
have largely neglected. 


University of Manchester Eric JOHN 


Large Bibles were a feature of many monastic libraries and have a 
long history. In England they appear as early as the end of the seventh 
century in the form of the Codex Amiatinus and its companions. St. 
Augustine’s Canterbury certainly owned one in the ninth century since 
the Gospel portions of it survive in B.M. Royal MS. 1 E. VI, and an 
eleventh-century one from Christ Church Canterbury is in B.M. Royal 
MS. IE. VII. During the twelfth century more are found, among them 
the subject of The Great Lambeth Bible with an introduction and notes by 
C. R. Dodwell (The Faber Library of Illuminated Manuscripts. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1959. 25s.). Although Dr. Dodwell’s introduction is 
short it is useful. His estimate of the chances that the Lambeth Bible 
came from Canterbury is judicious. Circumstantially the evidence in 
favour of Canterbury is good. Thete is a brief examination of the style 
and iconography. In both Byzantinisms are to be found. These do not 
seem to be direct importations. They are rather trickles from the 
Mediterranean particularly from Sicily. The iconographical connections 
between some of the miniatures of the Bible and mosaics in the Capella 
Palatina in Palermo are clear. ‘The miniatures in the Lambeth Bible 
raise an important question which has been examined by neither historians 
of art nor by palaeographers. On what principle were the large minia- 
tures selected? In all the large English Bibles the choice is a 
different one. The relationship between the Italian and the Northern 
large bibles remains to be worked out. It is inconceivable that the 
choice of the large miniatures was an haphazard affair. The present 
publication is part of a new series on illuminated manuscripts under 
the editorship of Mr. Walter Oakeshott and is very welcome as 
introducing a number of famous manuscripts at a fairly modest price. 
Though the coloured plates are by no means perfect, they do give 
a reasonable idea of the original. It was an excellent idea of the 
author to include two leaves of a Gospel Book with miniatures by the 
same artist as the Lambeth Bible. These leaves, which are now preserved 
in the Société Archéologique of Avesnes in northern France, once formed 
part of a Gospel Book made for Wedric abbot of Liessies in Hainault 
between 1124 and 1147. The book itself was destroyed in the last war 
having been Metz MS. 1151. Dr. Dodwell demonstrates convincingly 
that the Liessies Gospel Book was planned abroad and probably made in 
Flanders. The Lambeth Bible was on the other hand certainly made in 
England and the artist worked in the English tradition. On page 8 
Anselm of Bury had been abbot of S. Sabas not of SS. Alexius and Sabas. 
On page 9 for Petit Queuilly read Petit Quevilly. 


Institute of Historical Research, London F, WorMALD 


The word smardowie (latinized into smardones), as a description of a 
category of Polish peasants before the fourteenth century, appears very 
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rarely in the surviving texts, but very similar terms were used in medieval 
Slavonic societies as far apart as Russia and the regions adjoining the 
river Elbe. Professor K. Tymieniecki, like several other scholars, thinks 
that the groups thus designated were free peasants liable to renders and 
services exacted by the territorial ruler (duke, etc.) of their region, but 
were not originally connected with private estates of other lords. The 
concession of the ducal rights over these men to religious establishments 
or lay lords did not necessarily destroy at once their early independent 
status, though it was likely to do so ultimately. In Smardowie Polscy. 
Studium x dziejow spoleczno-gospodarcz ych wezesnego Sredniowiecza (Poznan: 
Poznafiskie Towarzystwo Przyjaciol Nauk, 1959), Mr. Tymieniecki, tries 
to establish more solidly this interpretation of the term under discussion. 
As ‘ smardones cum-decimis ’ these peasants figure in a papal bull of 1193 
concerned with a Silesian monastery. Our term was used here to group 
together the tithe-paying peasantry living in hamlets unattached to any 
particular monastic estate. In two Silesian documents of 1226-7 
‘ smardones ’ appear as ducal dependants; they included men who were 
clearly farmers and some, at least, were settled in isolated forest clearings. 
The most important of the texts mentioning this class (a charter of the 
abbey of Tyniec) has hitherto invited suspicion for textual reasons. 
Mr. Tymieniecki has succeeded, however, in explaining the nature 
of the two surviving versions and both can now be used confidently. 
The version nearer to the original text (dating initially from 1123-4) takes 
us back to somewhat archaic arrangements: renders in honey and 
squirrel skins assessed on homesteads, very light labour services of tenants 
(four days a year). The term ‘ smardones ’ appears only in a second version, 
found in a charter of confirmation by Duke Boleslaw of Cracow. It was 
issued in 1275 and readapted the original text to the conditions existing 
at this date. It mentions ‘smardones’ in a locality which probably 
lay in an exceptionally fertile district near the river Vistula. This settle- 
ment formed a clearly defined territorial unit described in identical words 
in both versions (‘sub una circuitione’). Mr. Tymieniecki thinks 
that the author of the 1275 version, in mentioning ‘ smardones ’, was 
merely providing more explicit information about conditions that 
had existed here likewise in the early twelfth century. In 1275 men 
described as ‘ ascriptitii’ predominated among the tenants of the abbey 
of Tyniec and explicit mention of the presence of the freer ‘ smardones ’ 
seemed therefore more necessary than in the past. The rare occurrence 
of this Slavonic term in the thirteenth century is merely due to the more 
frequent use of what were in all probability the exact Latin equivalents, 
like ‘heredes’ and ‘possessores’. Mr. Tymieniecki has given us 
yet another fascinating monograph: it is a model of scholarly method and 
it makes a valuable addition to our distressingly meagre knowledge of 
the early Polish society. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth E. B. FryDE 


The great expansion in our knowledge of medieval Canon Law 
enables us, among other benefits, to obtain a far more precise notion of 
the social ideals and intentions of the Church than was possible hitherto. 
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In Medieval Poor Law: A sketch of Canonical Theory and its Application in 
England (University of California Press; London: C.U.P., 1959. 30s.) 
Professor Brian Tierney clarifies the law and legal doctrines on the 
treatment and assistance of the poor, and illustrates the relation of theory 
to practice by reference to England. The book is based on lectures 
delivered to the School of Social Welfare of the University of California, 
and the attempt to bring home medieval social attitudes to modern social 
scientists has evoked a lively rethinking of some of the basic problems of 
the subject. At the same time Dr. Tierney, who is already well known 
for his studies of the history of canon law, brings a profound knowledge 
of the legal texts to elucidate his central problem; and he shows very 
clearly that medieval charity was never so haphazard nor so unreflected 
as has often been supposed. It has long been known that the Tudor 
Poor Law was in part an attempt by the monarchy to assume the responsi- 
bilities of the Church; but the nature of these responsibilities has never 
been so clearly elucidated. Medieval Poor Law appears as a framework, 
even a system; it is impossible not to sympathize with the author’s view 
that the notion of ecclesiastical charity as self-regarding and demoralizing 
to the poor is ‘downright nonsense’. Dr. Tierney’s analysis of the 
practical effects of poor legislation is inevitably slighter; he is concerned 
to show that the gloomier views often expressed on the practice of poor 
relief are not well founded. The effect is not merely apologetic: he 
breathes new life into a subject which had been in danger of going stale. 
It is clear that the evidence will nevér allow us more than a little knowledge. 
Nor will the economic historians find full satisfaction in the author’s 
analysis of economic trends in the later Middle Ages which made the 
older teaching inadequate. Was mass unemployment unknown in the 
thirteenth century (p. 58)? Was it a fair assumption that a healthy man 
could support himself if he chose to work? Surely this view much 
underestimates the amount of industrial labour, of casual agricultural 
labour, above all the large household staffs—all liable to sudden fluctua- 
tions, It also ignores the land-hunger so much emphasized by recent 
historians, and the possible effects of a‘bad harvest on a society still not 
adequately cushioned against the threat of famine and catastrophe 
endemic in economies nearer the subsistence level than our own. But in 
these sections of his book Dr. Tierney’s purpose is to stimulate discussion, 
and this he will surely achieve. He has re-opened the subject in a lively, 
acute and learned way. 


University of Liverpool C. N. L. Brooke 


In her Raleigh Lecture, King John and the Courts of Justice (Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. xliv, 1959 for 1958. 3s. 6d.) Lady Stenton 
examines in masterly fashion King John’s persistent interest in the devel- 
opment of the common law. The close of the twelfth century coincided 
with ‘ a surge of business into the royal courts of justice ’, and it is largely 
from the many admirable volumes published by Lady Stenton and Sir 
Cyril Flower that we know just how seriously John took his ‘ royal duty ’ 
of hearing pleas in person. Lady Stenton follows his itinerary year by 
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year, and shows how strenuously, even in the bitter period immediately 
preceding Magna Carta, the king strove to keep the machine at work. 
Great men, like Simon of Patishall, a judge of nine years standing at 
John’s accession, knew the rules better than the king, who had to tread 
warily: but, beyond question he showed ‘a clear grasp of essentials in his 
determination to control the springs of justice’. He ranks, then, with 
Henry II and Edward I in his regard for the common law, and like them 
played a major part in its development. There is, however, Lady 
Stenton reminds us, another side to this picture, viz. the plain fact of a 
* suspicious ruler, keeping his subjects in hand through fear’. What, in 
short, about 1215? Magna Carta is here given short shrift, and its 
judicial clauses dismissed as ‘ an idealist’s programme of reform for long- 
standing grievances’. There is, surely, something artificial about this 
separation of the judicial clauses from the rest of the document, well 
described by its latest historian as ‘a practical assertion of existing law 
and custom’. The personality of the king, then, remains baffling to the 
historians. May it not be that John was a born administrator, a higher 
civil servant by nature, perhaps another Simon Patishall, if circumstances 
had not called him to the responsibilities of kingship? Capax imperii 
nisi imperasset. 


Oxford V. H. GALBRAITH 


The State Archives of Venice contain one of the richest collections of 
documents in the world. The Venetians took a pride in preserving 
records of all the deliberations, decisions and transactions of their 
government; and the administration of their archives was from the end 
of the thirteenth century onwards one of the main tasks of the state 
secretariat. Not many of the records have been published. The task 
of going through the rest, well arranged though they are, is formidable. 
We must therefore be very grateful to M. Freddy Thiriet for having 
extracted from them a wealth of information about the history and govern- 
ment of the Venetian empire in the eastern Mediterranean up to the end 
of the fifteenth century in his La Romanie vénitienne au moyen dge (Paris, 
E. de Boccard, 1959; Bibliothéque des Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome). His book begins with a chapter on Venetian relations with 
Byzantium up to the fourth Crusade, then three chapters on the Crusade 
and the conquest and consolidation of the Venetian empire. The next 
section deals with the administration and the economic life of the Venetian 
colonies, to which he devotes four chapters. Finally there are two chapters 
on the Ottoman expansion and its effect on the Venetian dominion. 
The author’s eyes are fixed firmly on his theme. He is not therefore at 
his best when world politics are involved. It is possible that he has not 
fully appreciated the complexity of Byzantine interests during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries; and his account of the fourth Crusade itself is 
a little narrow. But this barely detracts from the immense value of his 
book, in particular of his account of the administration of the empire. 
He has used other sources besides the unpublished archives; but it is 
from them that he derives the bulk of his information. He provides as 
careful and complete a study of the whole question as we are likely ever 
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now to have. His comments are sensible and sympathetic, and his 
conclusions are convincing, particularly when he describes and explains 
the practical nature of Venetian policy and its development. The book is 
not easy to read. It is crammed with information, and at the same time 
the author’s style is somewhat elaborate; the meaning of his sentences 
is not always immediately clear. But it will become and will probably 
Jong remain the essential vademecum for anyone who wishes to any 
question connected with Venice and Greece during the later Middle Ages. 


London STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


The most curious feature of The Cartulary of ‘t. Mark’s Hospital, 
Bristol, which has been edited by C. D. Ross (Bristol Record Society, xxi, 
19$9; price to non-members {2 2s.), is that its fifteenth-century compiler 
altered the text of one of the foundation charters so that the number of 
paupers to be fed at the hospital daily should be read as 27 instead of 100. 
The hospital, situated in the suburb of Billeswick and on the north side of 
College Green, came into existence by the benefaction of Maurice de 
Gaunt as an off-shoot of St. Augustine’s Abbey at some date between 1216 
and 1230, but it was finally founded as an independent institution by 
Maurice’s nephew and heir, Robert de Gournay; the consequential 
lawsuits with St. Augustine’s Abbey are one of the features of the 
cattulary. The hospital had a considerable amount of property in the 
Billeswick suburb, and it is this which gives the cartulary its main interest, 
especially as a large number of the relevant deeds belong to the thirteenth 
century. They show, as the editor points out, that ‘ almost all the streets 
in this northern suburb described by William Worcester about 1480 can 
be identified as already laid out before 1300’, and it may even be that 
* the topographical expansion of Bristol’s medieval suburbs was virtually 
complete by the end of the thirteenth century’. ‘The large number of 
thirteenth-century deeds has also made it both possible and necessary for 
the editor to compile a new list of the mayors and bailiffs or reeves of 
Bristol in the thirteenth-century—a list which is important as it shows 
Robert Ricart’s list to have been ‘ wholly unreliable’. New material is 
also brought to light on the evolution of the borough courts; it is shown 
that by the middle of the thirteenth-century the market court was not yet 
distinct from the hundred court. The arrangement of the cartulary is 
mainly topographical, and there are sections, apart from those which 
cover Bristol, on the Somerset properties at Nether Weare, Brewham 
and Over Stowey (this last contributing the only twelfth-century charters 
in the volume) the Wiltshire property at Winterbourne Gunner (which in 
126s was leased by Henry de la Mare to the lord Edward for twenty 
years), and the Gloucestershire properties at Earthcott, Iron Acton, and 
Barton by Bristol. The cartulary has been printed in extended calendar- 
form which, though it saves little space, is probably necessary if a local 
record society is to retain popular support. The text of fifteen charters is 
given in full, but it is perhaps a pity that the text of no. 1 was taken from 
the cartulary rather than from the original in the Somerset Record Office. 


Merton College, Oxford R. H. C. Davis 
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The publication of Les Registres d’ Alexandre IV, pat C. Bourel de la 
Ronciére, J. de Loye, P. de Cenival and A. Coulon, vol. iii, fasc. viii, 
Tables (Paris: de Boccard, 1959) completes the series of this pope’s bulls 
begun by Bourel de la Ronciére in 1902. The French School is to be 
congratulated on having now provided three invaluable index fascicules 
for the registers of Alexander 1V, Urban IV and Clement V respectively 
since 1957. 


Merton College, Oxford RoGer HIGHFIELD 


Lenton Priory was one of the Cluniac houses taken into the king’s 
hand during the Anglo-French wars at the end of the thirteenth century; 
and Mr. F. B. Stitt has edited some of the records of this royal adminis- 
tration in Lenton Priory Estate Accounts, 1296 to 1298 (Thoroton Soc., 
Record Ser., xix. Nottingham, 1959). The accounts cover a period of 
only twenty-one months, and three separate accountants were responsible 
fot priory property during the first nine of them. This does not make it 
easy to obtain an overall picture of the exploitation of the estate, but Mr. 
Stitt’s enterprise has been none the less well worth while, There is very 
little available in print of the materials for medieval estate-management in 
Nottinghamshire, or of sources for the smaller ecclesiastical estates of 
medieval England. These accounts, therefore, are useful illustration of 
the heavy dependence of post-Conquest foundations like Lenton, by 
contrast with the older Benedictine houses, upon tithe and rents from 
relatively small and scattered pieces of land. Indeed, it looks as though 
Lenton had normally only some three or four ‘ manors’ in hand at the 
end of the thirteenth century: on some labour services appear to be 
lacking, while at Lenton itself a considerable part had been commuted or 
was being ‘sold’. In consequence, there was a heavy reliance on 
famuli and on casual labour—and the latter seem to be paid wages lower 
than the lowest wages of the famuli, suggesting a situation in the labour 
market favourable indeed to employers. Apatt from illuminating such 
problems of economic history, however, the accounts also throw some 
light upon the proceedings of royal officials at a time when the king’s 
need for money was desperate. In 1297-8, apparently, about go acres 
of additional land were sown at Lenton, some of which would normally 
have been fallowed; and some of the cattle and pigs, and all the sheep, 
was sold off. Thus, in aid of the king’s financial requirements, the future 
fertility, stock and manure supply of the estate were being run down. 
At the same time, it is fair to add that within fifteen months the sheep 
flock had been partially reconstituted, some 300 new stock having taken 
the place of the 600 sold in the spring of 1297. This was achieved 
entirely as a result of receipts of tithe lambs, and in despite of some losses 
from murrain. Here is a matter which may have more than a particular 
significance: for it may indicate one of the sources from which the vast 
sheep flocks, which are a striking feature of the monastic economy of the 
thirteenth century, were built up. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge EpwarD MILLER 
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Our post-war series of textbooks have, with few exceptions, kept to 
the old formula of ‘ one century, one author’. On the Continent, the 
tendency has been to let one author deal with several centuries. This has 
meant that detailed knowledge based on personal research, has often 
had to be sacrificed for the sake of a wider perspective and an emphasis on 
different historical problems. ‘These are advantages not to be despised, 
especially when they lead to a livelier presentation than is usual in text- 
books, as has happened, for instance, in the French series Histoire Générale 
des Civilisations. The new German series, Geschichte der Neuzeit, edited by 
Gerhard Ritter, follows this pattern. Its first volume, Das Werden des 
neuzeitlichen Europa 1300-1600, by Erich Hassinger (Braunschweig : 
Georg Westermann, 1959) tries deliberately not only to treat several 
centuries together but to provide a new historiographical division in 
place of the traditional one of middle ages and modern times. Professor 
Hassinger treats history as ‘ historical anthropology’ or ‘ integral his- 
tory’ in which literature, art, music, science and philosophy all have 
their part. Since he is well aware that an integrated history of all impor- 
tant aspects of human activity is an unattainable ideal, he decided to treat 
the history of Europe during these centuries as church history. This is 
not as Toynbeean as it sounds. It is rather based on the author’s con- 
viction that church and religion remained the basis of European life and 
thought in 1600 as they had been in 1300. The lay element, indeed, 
became stronger ; the great secularization of European life, however, 
came after 1600. As a unifying idea, this has served the author well, 
though not everyone, and perhaps not even the author himself, will 
think that it is the only possible one. It is more questionable whether he 
has established his claim for the new historiographical division. The 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries get only about 100 pages, against 300 
allowed to the sixteenth. The fourteenth century, in particular, comes 
off badly. Important historical phenomena, like the leagues of German 
towns, get one mention in brackets. One has the feeling that, despite 
his disclaimers and with the exception of the phenomenon of the Italian 
Renaissance, he sees the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as preludes to 
the sixteenth about which he clearly knows and cares far more. At the 
same time, he has tried to say too much. Facts are piled on facts, analysis 
on analysis ; but there is too little differentiation. The feeling of 
continuity has been lost and, as a result, the book is dull. This is a pity, 
for it has many virtues. Dr. Hassinger has an enviable command of 
modern historical literature in, apparently, nearly all European languages. 
His bibliography of eighty-five pages is comprehensive and up-to-date. 
He is remarkably accurate on facts and his judgments on controversial 
points are balanced and fair. If his style is pedestrian, it is also clear and 
concise. Dr. Hassinger has successfully written what he was asked by 
his editor to write : an excellent introduction to the modern histotio- 
graphy of his period, a concise textbook for teachers of history and a very 
useful work of reference for the general public. 


University of Nottingham H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


The history of urban real property in the Middle Ages has been 
somewhat neglected compared with the more obvious aspects of 
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constitutional and industrial history of towns. Much, however, can be 
deduced from the study of rentals. This edition by Mme. M. Martens of 
Le censier ducal pour l ammanie de Bruxelles de 1321 (Bruxelles: Palais des 
Académies, 1958), provides interesting evidence for the principal city 
of Brabant. It does not, of course give complete information about 
the whole urban area, being the rental only of the ducal domain in the 
city, suburbs, and some rural areas outside, those properties for which 
Brussels recevexr was responsible. It is the oldest surviving rental for 
Brussels, earlier ones probably existed, but are lost. In addition to 
providing data for an analysis of the very many different forms of real 
property, it shows the extent of the ducal possessions and their degree 
of concentration. Within the area enclosed by the oldest wall, the ducal 
property was unevenly scattered, the original domain probably having 
been subject to much alienation. Further afield, it was more concen- 
trated. The occupations of some of the tenants are given, but too in- 
frequently for any reliable conclusions to be drawn about the occupational 
structure of the town or even of the ducal tenantry. On the other hand, 
the rental will no doubt provide important evidence about the topography 
of the town and about local families. The editor’s introduction is short, 
intended as a guide to those wishing to use the material, rather than 
as a more or less complete analysis of it. It is the first of a series of 
Brabantine rentals which Mme. Martens intends to publish. The whole 
series will clearly be a very important source for the economic, social 
and administrative history of the duchy. 


University of Birmingham R. H. Hrvron 


With great efficiency the Danish Society for Language and Literature 
carries on the publication of the Diplomatarium Danicum. ‘The first volume 
of the third series covers the years 1340-3 (Diplomatarium Danicum 
udgivet af det Danske Sprog- og Litteratuurselskab, 3. rackke 1. bind, 
1340-1343, ved C. A. Christensen og Herluf Nielsen, de Tyske tekster af 
Peter Jorgensen. Copenhagen : Ejnar Munksgaards Forlag AS, 1958). 
In this period young King Valdemar IV Atterdag was not yet in a position 
to show his ambitions. Charters on the confirmation of Swedish rule 
over Skanor, the lease of Danish territories and the preliminaries to the 
sale of Esthonia to the Teutonic knights occupy a considerable part of 
the volume. Much room is also given to the relations of Valdemar and 
his opponents with the Hanseatic towns then supporting the Danish 
king. There is a number of texts on Magnus of Sweden’s policy towards 
Skanor, the role of Valdemar III, duke of southern Jutland and of the 
Danish bishops and monasteries who counted among the king’s adherents. 
The documents on their relations with the Curia are for the greater part 
published for the first time. Nothing new is to be found on the other 
hand among the few dealing with Danish economic relations with foreign 
countries, including England. The documents are edited with care and 
great luxury. Mr. Christensen and Mr. Nielsen share the responsibility 
for the greater part of the volume—the Latin documents and the scarce 
Danish items ; Mr. Jorgensen took charge of the twenty-five German 
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texts and one fragment in Dutch. Only in relatively few cases the editors 
confined themselves to the publication of summaries. The edition is 
equipped with the usual critical apparatus. In some cases Mr. Christensen 
and Mr, Nielsen go to some length to discuss the authenticity or the dating 
of the documents, in others they try to cast light on the contents. Con- 
siderable attention was given to a series of diplomaia on the Swedish rights 
in Skaner. The editors defend the opinion that Valdemar confirmed 
the transfer by Holstein of the Skanor lease at approximately the same 
time at which he gave up his sovereign rights on the peninsula. They 
seem to overstress their argument, however, by publishing the latter 
document before the former, whereas references in charter no. 386 
(18 Nov. 1343) point to the reverse order. In cases where different 
versions of the same text were available the editors carefully reconstructed 
what they considered the best text and their decision usually makes a 
convincing impression. The method of reconstruction is less com- 
mendable, though, in the cases where they seem to have no direct know- 
ledge of the manuscript as, ¢.g. in no. 103, a fragment taken from 
Hansisches Urkundenbuch, vol. ii, Mr. Jorgensen referring to O. S. Rydberg, 
the editor of Sverges Traktater med Frdmmande Magter (1877) substituted a 
perfectly correct expression that probably sounded unusual to him by 
another equally correct expression without recurring to the unique 
original to establish the accurate text. Perhaps this negligence is excep- 
tional in this item, since the indications of previous editions are also 
inaccurate. It is inevitable that some errors slip into even the best works 
of this kind, indexes above all are apt to suffer and the present volume is 
no exception. The edition as a whole however shows that the editors 
performed their task with admirable carefulness. 


London JoHANNA KossMANN 


With the publication of Innocent VI (1352-1362), Lettres secrétes et 
curiales, par P. Gasnault et M.-H. Laurent, vol. i, fasc. i (Paris: de 
Boccard, 1959), an important step forward is taken in the work of the 
French School at Rome. For in the past the editors of the series of 
Lestres Secrétes et Curiales for the Avignonese popes have confined their 
attention to those ‘ se rapportant ala France’. But in fact as readers will 
have discovered the editors have found it very difficult to define France. 
While the various definitions of the different editors have been liberal 
enough (so that much material affecting England has been found in 
fascicules predominantly devoted to France), it has been impossible to 
co-ordinate these interpretations and equally impossible to forecast, for 
certain, whether an item concerning England would or would not be 
included. Moreover when a complete picture has been made up by the 
issue of a second series of fascicules concerned with matters affecting 
countries other than France (as for the reign of Benedict XI), the two 
series have made for difficulties of compilation and still complicate the 
work of the researcher. Now the editors have taken the logical step 
forward and, for the first time, include everything. What a difference it 
makes! The Empire, Spain and Sicily, for instance, take their proper 
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part and it becomes possible to weigh the respective importance played by 
each in papal policy. The immense importance of Sicilian affairs in the 
opening year of Innocent’s pontificate is revealed by the thirty-eight 
Sicilian items in this fascicule. There are in all 318 entries. Of these 
eleven are definitely English and two Scottish. Although these thirteen 
items are known to the readers of W. H. Bliss and J. A. Twemlow’s 
Calendar of Papal Letters, volume iii, it is a great advantage to find in the 
French series in many instances a full text (as for example for the threat- 
ened excommunication of Edward III in 1353, no. 260). But the excite- 
ments lie in the Continental material. Whereas under the old system of 
editing we should have been given the interesting letter about moving 
the body of Clement VI from Avignon to La Chaise-Dieu (no. 168), we 
should have known nothing of the papal anxieties about the heresies of 
Calabria (nos. 28-9). 


Merton College, Oxford RoGerR HIGHFIELD 


The title of Dr. Rossell Hope Robbins’s latest collection of Middle 
English verse Historical Poems of the XIV th and XV th Centuries (Columbia 
University Press ; London : Oxford University Press, 1959. 60s.) may 
be misleading to historians. It is not a collection of items chosen for 
their historical value, but an edition of one hundred pieces of Middle 
English verse, carols, prophecies, and poems of various kinds, which can 
be said to have some general historical interest. In the words of the 
editor it ‘ completes the assembly in modern editions of the best of the 
Middle English lyrics’ begun by Carleton Brown and himself, and his 
interest is primarily literary and linguistic. It is therefore a companion 
and not a replacement of the two volumes of Political Poems and Songs in 
the Rolls Series. Texts of about a third of the items in this new collection 
appeared in the Rolls Series volumes, and all but two of the pieces have 
been published before, though in widely scattered places. One important 
though understandable exclusion is that of all but a few poems over 
150 lines ; this means that well-known poems like Richard the Redeless or 
John Page’s Siege of Rouen are omitted. The verses have been carefully 
edited and collated with the manuscripts ; there is a glossary ; and the 
edition is useful in bringing together scattered pieces and printed 
references to them. But Dr. Robbins has not made it convenient for 
the historian to use. There is no index though the pieces are curiously 
arranged in groups and not in chronological order ; and though there 
is a thirty-page introduction and 150 pages of notes these are not well- 
arranged. Poems like these require considerable evaluation before they 
can be used ; their prime value is not as narrative sources but as evidence 
of the opinions or prejudices of the author and his audience. But it is 
difficult to find in the edition information about such things as the 
character of the manuscript from which an item comes, its date, the author 
if he is known, and the context. This information is sometimes given 
but it tends to be spread about the book. And the historical notes are 
often ill-chosen and contain quite a few errors. One particularly confusing 
error is that the duke of York of the fourteen-fifties is identified some- 
times as Richard and sometimes as his son, Edward. 


University of Glasgow A. L. Brown 
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Miss Elisabeth G. Kimball has followed very closely the plan of her 
edition four years ago of a similar Lincolnshire roll in preparing The 
Shropshire Peace Roll 1400-1414 (Shrewsbury: Salop County Council, 1959. 
25s.). This is a collection of indictments made before the Shropshire 
Justices of the Peace and compiled for the visit of the King’s Bench to 
Shrewsbury in 1414 to try them, and the edition is a generous one with 
a long introduction, summaties in English as well as the Latin text of 
the roll, and a comprehensive index. The indictments themselves are 
of little interest ; they are the usual catalogue of violent assaults and cattle- 
stealing, and for a Border county there is surprisingly little mention of 
the Glendower rebellion. The introduction however is a useful analysis 
of the sessions and the indictments, though the references to national 
history are not always pertinent or accurate. Most important of all, 
Miss Kimball has painstakingly followed up the history of the indictments 
in other sources and her conclusions reinforce the evidence of similar 
rolls ; hardly any of those indicted were convicted—the great majority 
apparently failed to answer summonses to appear before the King’s 
Bench, and many bought pardons. But does this mean that crime was 
not punished or that most of the indictments were fraudulent? And what 
about the pardons? Miss Kimball does say a little about these, but a 
great deal more could have been said, even about those of this roll. It is 
useful to have another of these rolls in print, but this edition makes it 
more necessary than ever that these fundamental questions be tackled 
directly. 

University of Glasgow A. L. Brown 


In his Diocesan Administration in the Fifteenth Century (Borthwick 
Institute of Historical Research; York: St. Anthony’s Press, 1959. 
3s. 6d.) Dr. R. L. Storey writes with expert knowledge of English 
ecclesiastical records and an especially welcome understanding of the 
northern province. The title may be slightly misleading, because the 
pamphlet is not a general introductory sketch of diocesan administration, 
nor wholly confined to the fifteenth century, but is a learned essay which 
presupposes a certain knowledge of diocesan organization and concen- 
trates upon aspects of it. In close detail and with flickers of sardonic 
wit which recall the accents of the late Professor Hamilton Thompson, 
Dr. Storey looks at the administrators of episcopal government in the 
later Middle Ages. A third of the space is given to the hitherto neglected 
sequestrator or sequestrator-general who, as a sort of bishop’s escheator, 
revenue-collector and ecclesiastical judge, may be said virtually to have 
replaced the archdeacon as oculus episcopi. The total picture is of a pro- 
fessional service unshaken by the coming and going of individual bishops, 
open to the talents of canonist graduates and rewarded dangerously well 
with fees and benefices. The material mass of benefices and their regula- 
tion was, indeed, a main concern of the later medieval church, occupying 
and nourishing the ‘ black Establishment ’ here described. 


Bedford College, London F. R. H. Du Boutay 
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The Clarendon Medieval and Tudor Series is intended to be ‘as 
helpful to the ordinary reader as to the university student’, but not, to 
judge from Mr. Norman Davis’s selection of Paston Letters (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958. 12s. 6d.), to the historian. From something 
like twelve hundred surviving originals the editor has chosen ninety-five 
‘ of the most interesting ’ for inclusion. As a principle of selection this is 
far from clear, but there is nothing to suggest that the criterion of interest 
is a linguistic or even a literary one. The notes are biographical and 
historical (¢.g. ‘ Each hundred had a local court with civil and criminal 
jurisdiction ’), but no serious attempt is made to elucidate the legal and 
financial problems with which the correspondence of the Pastons abounds. 
Yet, as Mr. Davis recognizes, ‘ the prevailing interest throughout these 
letters is in property—its acquisition, administration and protection’. 
Unable to understand what most of them are about, the ‘ ordinary 
reader ’ may be forgiven if he falls back on the stock response of many 
generations to the Paston Letters: surprise that fifteenth-century 
Englishmen were so human. The scholar must be grateful to Mr. Davis 
for providing him for the first time with an accurate text of what is 
printed here. Unfortunately very few of the ninety-five letters are given 
in full. 


Magdalen College, Oxford K. B. McFARLANE 


This new volume of essays dealing with Renaissance Urbino, G. 
Franceschini, Figure de/ Rinascimento Urbinate (Urbino: S.T.E.U., 
1959. 20001.) is particularly welcome when we consider the paucity of 
modern literature on the subject. The very fact that Dennistoun’s work, 
antiquated as it is, is still indispensable, speaks for itself and makes one 
look eagerly forward to Dr. Franceschini’s biography of Duke Frederick, 
and hope that its publication will take place in a not too distant future. 
The essays in the volume now reviewed deal mostly with Duke Frederick. 
One deals with his youth up to 1447. Another one is dedicated to 
Frederick as captain general of the duchy of Milan, a third one deals with 
Frederick’s library, that library which aroused the admiration of his 
intelligent contemporaries and which now forms part of the Vatican 
Library. Besides these, there are three short essays about ladies of the 
Montefeltro family, these being Anna, who married Galeotto Malatesta, 
Battista, who became the wife of Galeazzo Malatesta, Lord of Pesaro, and 
Violante, who was given in marriage to Malatesta Novello, Lord of 
Cesena. Thanks to his thorough researches in Italian archives Dr. 
Franceschini has succeeded in giving us a volume which throws a con- 
siderable amount of new light and a wealth of fresh information on a 
corner of Renaissance history where more light and information are 
certainly highly welcome. It combines a very high level of scholarship 
with an attractive presentation, and succeeds in showing in a more con- 
vincing perspective one of the greatest figures of fifteenth-century Italy. 
As far as I can see, only one point in this book needs rectification. At 
page 18 ‘monsignor di San Marco’ is tentatively identified with 
Cardinal Paolo (a slip for Pietro) Barbo. Actually in 1439 the title 
San Marco was held by Cardinal Angelotto Fusco, who is therefore the 
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person in question, Barbo not acquiring that title until 1451. To con- 
clude, this is one of the most impressive books on Italian fifteenth-century 
history which has appeared recently and it certainly deserves not to be 
overlooked by anyone really interested in Renaissance Italy. 


University College, London R. Wess 


One finishes reading Mr. Richard M. Douglas’s Jacopo Sadoleto 
1477-1547, Humanisi and Reformer (Harvard University Press. London: 
O.U.P., 1959. 408.) with a feeling of astonishment that so mediocre a man 
was able to become a prince of the church. Sadoleto had no greatness, 
good or bad: he came of Mantuan bureaucratic stock, and his career 
demonstrates no lurid nepotism, only his own attempts to provide for 
needy relatives ; he rose in the Curia because of his facility in Latin 
composition, but every essay he wrote betokens his lack of originality 
and systematic training. Yet this man, whose one claim to attention 
was his ability to write a Ciceronian sentence, became bishop of Carpentras 
and cardinal. His one consistent thought was how to get more money, 
more comfort and less responsibility ; all of this he found most of at 
Carpentras where he did his best to remain. In this careful study 
Mr. Douglas does not gloss over the faults of his hero, but at times he 
attributes to him a significance which seems disproportionate. Is there 
any evidence that Sadoleto influenced the substance of the papal briefs 
he was composing? Mr. Douglas seems to suggest this at page 4o, 
though at page 46 he apparently says the contrary. We could have done 
with a more systematic explanation of the papal secretariate at this time. 
Equally it would have been useful to have had a fw// picture of Sadoleto 
in his French diocese—and in this connection one would have been grate- 
ful for a detailed description of the manuscript mentioned on page 257, 
note 45, ‘a chronicle of the Diocese under Sadoleto’s management ’ 
which is ‘ excluded from the present study’. We hear much of otium 
and megotium in the pages of this book. We can only conclude that 
Sadoleto was not fitted to derive much benefit from leisure nor the sort 
of man to whom important public business could be entrusted. 


University of Edinburgh Denys Hay 


In Explorers’ Maps (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. 63s.) R. A. 
Skelton tells us that his book is ‘ designed chiefly as a picture-book, and 
not as a systematic history of exploration. . . . The text is planned as a 
concise summary of geographical ideas and events associated with the 
maps reproduced.’ There are more than two hundred illustrations, 
mainly from old maps. Since the systematic charting of voyages and 
map-making on the basis of their discoveries got going only towards 
the end of the Middle Ages, this book really offers a visual commentary 
on the European discovery of the outer world. It ranges from the 
discovery of the Far East with Marco Polo to the Polar exploration which 
was the chief interest at the turn of this century. Nothing could bring 
home more vividly the astonishing Portuguese discoveries of the African 
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coast progressively through the later fifteenth century than the Cantino 
map of 1502: Africa is already given practically its correct shape, 
orientation, latitudes. It is very striking. Hardly less surprising is 
the Spanish chart of 1529 with its fairly complete mapping of the eastern 
coasts of the New World. These maps register information that sur- 
prises historians by its earliness of date, partly because it was kept secret 
for so long by the early discoverers. In spite of Dr. Skelton’s modest 
disclaimer his book makes a very practical history of the main themes of 
European exploration, all the more effective by its illuminating concise- 
ness, from his first words, ‘the history of geographical knowledge 
records no more violent illumination of a practically unknown continent 
and civilization than the discovery of Central and Eastern Asia toEuropean 
eyes at the end of the thirteenth century’. If the book has a central 
figure it is Captain Cook, for his ‘may without exaggeration be called 
the first scientific voyages of discovery. . . . His three expeditions not 
only revealed the geography of the Pacific but also set new standards in 
the survey and hydrography of unknown coasts.’ One notices again 
how much geographical information we owe to the Jesuits, particularly 
in regard to China and Abyssinia. Two small points come to mind : 
it would have been agreeable to have the fifteenth-century voyages from 
Bristol in pursuit of an Atlantic island mentioned as a prelude to Cabot ; 
and on page 117 the reference to note 16 is missing. This masterly and 
beautiful book is now an indispensable companion for the historian on 
these themes, and what a tribute it affords to the European achievement in 
discovering the world. It appears that the Chinese had not the curiosity 
to learn the existence even of Sakhalin, the Kuriles or Kamchatka. 


All Souls College, Oxford A. L. Rowse 


Editions of English town records in full transcript and covering a 
substantial period are still comparatively few. Guwildford Borough Records 
1s14-1546, edited by Miss Enid M. Dance (Surrey Record Society, 
vol. xxiv. London: The Society, 1958. 35s.) is a welcome addition 
to their number. These earliest surviving court books of Guildford 
are published to mark the seven-hundredth anniversary of the granting 
of the first known charter to the ancient county town in 1257. Guildford 
acknowledged Winchester as her mother town by affiliation and was in 
turn the model for a charter to Kingston-upon-Thames. The borough 
was incorporated in 1488. The court proceedings of this small cloth 
and market town printed here (Guild Merchant, Leet, Three Weeks’, and 
Pie Powder) are roughly comparable in amount to the section of the 
Coventry Leet Book covering the same period. Guildford is here revealed 
as a close borough governed by the Guild Merchant in the persons of the 
Mayor and Approved Men. Entry to their number was by serving as 
bailiff whom the Approved Men elected annually This body of twenty 
to thirty ex-bailiffs also elected the mayor. Apart from a few entries: 
armed men sent to serve the king; post horses provided for the king’s 
business; details of Guildford’s contributions to national taxation, this 
is a picture of a community quite undisturbed by stirring national events. 
The main interest of this publication must therefore lie in its description 
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of the day to day regulation of the life of the whole town by the oligarchy 
which controlled it. The volume is well indexed and has a most work- 
manlike introduction on the nature of the different courts and the tech- 
nicalities of the records. 


University of Exeter B. P. Wo.Fre 


The stock of Thomas Cromwell has been steadily rising in recent years, 
and it is no surprise to find him the central figure in a great revolution 
in Professor A. G. Dickens’s Thomas Cromwell and the English Reformation 
(Teach yourself history; London: English Universities Press, 1959. 
10s. 6d.). An earlier volume in Dr. Rowse’s series carried Cranmer in the 
same role; conservative historians and progressives can make their choice. 
In any case Mr. Dickens goes to work with a will, and it is striking 
evidence of the richness of the period that yet another short survey can 
make such good, enlightening and provocative reading. No one ever 
doubted Cromwell’s drastic efficiency, but it was Dr. G. R. Elton’s 
achievement to demonstrate his administrative originality and his intel- 
lectual calibre. Mr. Dickens adds, as in duty bound, Cromwell’s 
part in diffusing the Bible, in reorganizing parish and diocese and (with a 
little less assurance) in pointing the way towards a tolerant, unprelatical 
church government and a broad doctrinal via media. He might have added 
the all-but-certainty that without Cromwell Henry would have lacked the 
will and the skill to break with Rome so briskly and so finally. Certainly, 
the more closely the eight years of power are scanned, the more impressive 
does the long list of statutes appear, and the sudden emergence of a 
decisive and ruthless executive policy is equally remarkable. Whether 
or not the well-known preambles are programmatic or merely a facade, 
it was Cromwell, not Henry, who grasped the peculiar strength of a 
parliamentary statute as an instrument of policy. It was as a court of 
record, not as an ally of government, still less as a forum of discussion, 
that parliament shared in the revolution of the age. Professor Dickens 
is, as might be expected, sane, fair and abreast of recent research through- 
out; indeed, his is the most up-to-date survey of the period, and some of 
the research is his own. What was, perhaps, less forseeable in view of 
his sensitive treatment of religious issues elsewhere, is the detached, 
positivist outlook, and the use of the historian’s hindsight to justify or 
condemn the Tudor actors. ‘What sane observer of our history could 
hesitate ’, we are asked, when faced with the choice between wise Tudor 
rule and the northern insurgents? The latter ‘ were swimming directly 
against that stream which bore our nation to far higher destinies than any 
it had attained in the age of neo-feudalism ’ (pp. 102-3). As for More and 
Fisher, ‘ had either the least inkling of the way Europe was going?’ And 
if More had lived to be ninety, ‘ whose side would he then have taken ’ ? 
(p. 65). Doubtless the theological and moral issues of the time have 
been grossly oversimplified in the past, and Mr. Dickens is careful 
to use the neutral ‘ ethical ’ where others might have written ‘ moral’ or 
‘ spiritual ’, but we cannot class all the opponents of the regime as neo- 
feudalists. It was Henry, after all, who first changed his convictions and 
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demanded that all should change with him, and many a man had sooner 
or later to face (or burke) an issue of conscience. It is unfortunate that 
R. W. Chambers’s solitary misjudgment, in regarding More as a martyr on 
behalf of the League of Nations, should have found such favour with 
historians. More died simply because, when pushed to the brink, he 
would not admit that a lay ruler could have supreme jurisdiction over the 
Church of Christ. No one, least of all one who has himself given hostages 
to fortune in the matter of Tudor history, will take scandal at the occasional 
slip, or the different judgment. Some may think Mr. Dickens takes 
Chapuys too seriously, and some of Cromwell’s words too indulgently. 
The numbers of the religious in 1534 given from Gasquet (8081) are 
much too small, and should be checked by the figure (10,614) of Mr. 
R. N. Hadcock (p. 27). On page 128 Dr. London once more appears as a 
visitor of 1536, though in fact he did not function till suppression and 
surrender were under way. Barlings was not one of the lesser houses 
(p. 132), and fell later by attainder. Abbot Marshall of Colchester 
(p. 133) both asserted, and denied that he had asserted, the papal claims; 
whether he denied this ‘ to the last’ is a matter of debate. There is a 
misleading misprint on page 182: ‘at’ for ‘as’ before ‘the great 
inflation’. The case for Cromwell has now been well and truly put, as 
that for Henry was put fifty years since, and we are left to ponder why 
Henry, so able and so exacting, should for a second time allow a chosen 
servant to commit him so deeply and irrevocably, and then, suddenly 
and unjustly, throw his faithful agent to the wolves. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge M. D. KNow Les 


The Stirling Heads (Edinburgh: H.M.S.O., 1959. 10s.) is a detailed 
account of the carved medallions which once formed the enrichment 
of the ceiling of King James V’s Presence Chamber at Stirling Castle. 
It was in James’s palaces of Stirling and Falkland that the principles of 
Renaissance design made their first considerable appearance in Scottish 
architecture. At Stirling the royal apartments were begun in 1540, and 
were largely completed by the time of James’s death in 1542. The Pres- 
ence Chamber (itself a novelty reflecting the adoption of continental 
protocol in the Scottish court), was a handsome apartment with a timber 
ceiling divided into fifty-six square compartments. Each compartment 
contained a wooden medallion enclosing a carved head or figure, some 
modelled upon the antique, others reflecting contemporary fashions. 
When the ceiling collapsed in 1777 some of the medallions were rescued 
by local inhabitants, and thirty-eight of them are known to exist today. 
The palace as a whole will be described in the forthcoming Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Scotland, 
but the difficulty of devoting sufficient space to the medallions without 
destroying the balance of the county inventory has induced the Com- 
mission to make them the subject of the present monograph. Each 
surviving medallion is illustrated, and their history, iconography and 
historical importance are lucidly described in the introduction by Mr. 
J. G. Dunbar. A beautifully drawn perspective reconstruction of the 
chamber with the medallions in place completes an exemplary publication, 


St. John’s College, Oxford H. M. Corvin 
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The State of the Ex-Religious and Former Chantry Priests in the Diocese 
of Lincoln, 1347-1574, ed. G. A. J. Hodgett (Hereford: Lincoln Record 
Society, vol. 53, 1959 for 1958. 30s.) brings together, in calendar form, 
various lists of pensioners, some prepared by officers of the court of 
Augmentations and others compiled by commissioners in the diocese. 
In recent years a great deal of light has been shed on the financial provision 
made for the ex-religious by successive Tudor governments, but there is 
still a need for the publication of a considerable body of documentary 
evidence, carefully tested but presented in a form comprehensible to the 
non-specialist. Largely due to the work of Canon Foster more material 
has long been available for the diocese of Lincoln than for any other part 
of the country and Mr. Hodgett’s volume carries this a stage further. 
Most valuable, and forming one-third of his text, are the returns made by 
the dean ard chapter of Lincoln to a commission of inquiry of 1554. 
Apparently covering the whole of the (by then) diminished diocese, 
these list surviving pensioners by name and former house, and indicate 
both their marital status and supplementary income. In his introduction 
the editor provides a most valuable analysis of these details. It was not 
unknown, evidently, for the ex-religious to set up house together, ‘ to share 
the burdens of housekeeping’. The rest of Mr. Hodgett’s volume suffers 
to some extent from the necessity of dovetailing with earlier publications. 
Thus the extracts from the miscellaneous books of the court of Aug- 
mentations are mere scraps, and repetitive at that, and even the list of 
pensions assigned to the chantry priests of the diocese in 1548, here printed 
for the first time, hardly helps to give the volume any form of its own. 
The other lists vary in value, some giving only the names of deceased 
pensioners and of those whose pensions are in arrears. A good deal of 
space throughout the volume is taken up with the names of lay recipients 
of fees and annuities. On the other hand, the editor nowhere makes use 
of the lists of payments of pensions to be found in the accounts drawn up 
annually by the regional receivers of the court of Augmentations, out 
of whose receipts from the former monastic lands most of the pensions 
were paid. The receiver’s account of 1552-3 for Leicestershire, for 
example, records the payment of fifty-six pensions to ex-religious alone. 
But the selection of material is one of the most difficult problems faced by 
local record societies and few editors have yet found an entirely satis- 
factory formula. It is almost needless to add that this publication of the 
Lincoln Record Society is handsomely produced, with an excellent index, 
but a volume of this kind would be easier to handle if the beginning of 
each of the constituent texts was distinguished by a heading in much 
bolder type. 


University of Exeter Joyce Yourncs 


The Records of the Commissioners of Sewers in the Parts of Holland, 15 47-1603 
(Lincoln Record Society liv. Lincoln: 1959. 50s.), edited by the late 
Miss Mary Kirkus, adds another volume to the shelf of recent studies 
on the reclamation of fen and marsh. The work of the Romney Marsh 
sewer commissioners was the subject of a book by M. Teichman Derville 
in 1936. Miss Hilda Grieve included a historical chapter on Essex 
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drainage operations in her book on The Great Tide (infra, p. 186). Now we 
have a volume, more generously filled with documents than the others, 
illustrating the work of the Lincolnshire sewer commissioners in the 
Tudor period. They are a selection taken mainly from the records 
formerly kept at Boston, but supplemented by a few from the Public 
Record Office in London. The editor contributes a useful explanatory 
introduction, a glossary of terms, and adds, for good measure, a collection 
of brief biographies of the sewer commissioners, which will prove an 
asset to all who toil in Lincolnshire and seek in vain for an antiquary’s 
history of the county enumerating its landowning gentry. As a piece of 
drainage history, this volume is yet another monument to community 
effortand continuous toil. Dr. Hallam has already illustrated the process by 
which some of the dikes were constructed in his fascinating monograph on 
The New Lands of Elloe. ‘They were the magnificent result of co-operation 
between groups of parishes, and their success was measured in hundreds 
of acres of good pasture. Miss Kirkus’s volume takes up the story 300 
or 400 years later. The task of maintenance was still arduous, but the 
community spirit was losing strength. In the nature of things, it is 
easier to arouse enthusiasm for a project that will win new land for all 
than to keep the spirit alive among those who have to preserve the gains. 
The sewer commissioners, in consequence, received a strenuous training 
in the arts of local government. The reader is well served by the editor 
in so far as the text of this volume is concerned, but he has some cause to 
complain about its poor layout. The map is slovenly, and almost no 
assistance by way of subtitles is given him in finding his way through the 
134 pages of text. The society recently passed through a phase of great 
extravagance in the use of paper. Now, apart from one lapse on page 
xlii which is an almost blank sheet, we have to accuse it of extreme 
parsimony. Finally, may one reader at least appeal to the editor to 
abandon the practice of leaving the pages uncut? There seems no good 
reason for spurning the machine since the book is already bound when 
it reaches its readers. And there is no beauty, and often much ugliness, 
in handcut pages. 
University of Leicester Joan TuHrsk 


Professor Lewis Hanke, over the past twenty-five years, has approached 
the problem of Spanish relations with the American Indians from many 
different points of view, but scarcely ever so generally and so effectively 
as in Aristotle and the American Indians. A Study in Race Prejudice in the 
Modern World (London : Hollis and Carter, 1959. 18s.). He sets the 
stage on which the Spanish conflict was fought by relating how America 
and its ‘ Indians ’ emerged from fantasy to reality, and then recounts the 
rise of the Indian problem, physical and moral, in the western Indies 
in the early years of the conquest, which he has elsewhere considered in 
more detail. He sees in the Aristotelian doctrine of natural slavery the 
crucial theoretical point on which the defence of unlimited war and 
unqualified slavery rests. The core and raison d’étre of the book, therefore, 
is the conflict between Las Casas and Sepulveda at Valladolid on this 
issue in 1550-1. He argues lucidly and cogently that Septilveda held 
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to his doctrine that war against the Indians was justified (otherwise they 
could not be brought to the faith) because they were in a state of natural 
slavery and must remain so under Spanish rule. This view is not clearly 
and explicitly set out in the documents of the case and it has been ques- 
tioned by a number of Latin-American scholars, but Professor Hanke 
makes a strong case and a number of new points for it. There is less 
noveity in his exposition of Las Casas’s counter-argument that the Indians 
are men with natural rights against whom unjust wars must not be waged. 
The councillors appointed by Charles V to hear the arguments of the 
two main protagonists gave ambiguous verdicts which pleased both 
parties, although the course of events suggests that the more liberal view 
had some effect on the basic law on new discoveries promulgated by 
Philip II in 1573 and that Las Casas, if he did not prevail entirely over 
Septilveda’s interpretation and the harsh realities of imperialism, had an 
abiding influence. The last two chapters sketch the effect of the sixteenth- 
century theoretical conflicts on subsequent race-relations in the Ameticas. 
There is a useful review of recent literature in the notes at the end of the 
book. 


University of Liverpool D. B. Quinn 


Professor Blake in his book on Exropean Beginnings in West Africa 
told the story of European infiltration in Africa up to 1578. He remarked 
that the Admiralty records contained much information about English 
merchants’ African trade from 1580 to 1618. Dr. T. S. Willan in Studies 
in Elizabethan Foreign Trade (Manchester: University Press, 1959. 35s.) now 
discusses English trade with Morocco from the first voyage in 1551 until 
the seventeenth century. It was a small trade in which one ship load 
more ot less made a great difference, and which does not, therefore, lend 
itself to statistical analysis. In any case the statistics are not available. 
From Admiralty records and elsewhere Dr. Willan has brought to light a 
great deal of information concerning the merchants, their methods of 
business and the commodities in which they traded. The principal export 
was woollen cloth, the principal import sugar. This modest trade was one 
of the earliest new trades in the so-called Elizabethan expansion; it 
followed a normal pattern in beginning as a free trade and subsequently 
coming under the control of a regulated company. Questions which 
suggest themselves are: what was the incentive behind the first voyages ? 
what is the validity of contemporary arguments for and against regulated 
trade? It would seem that a small trade under a strong magnifying glass 
might well tell us much of interest about the larger trades. Perhaps, 
however, this is an illusion: it may be that the most significant questions 
are not, after all, to be answered by the most detailed studies. Dr. 
Willan’s material, detailed though it is, does not suggest definite answers. 
A Barbary company was set up in 1585 after two unsuccessful attempts 
by unknown persons to establish some form of control. Dr. Willan 
describes ‘ the curious and not wholly explicable manoeuvres which pre- 
ceded the establishment of the Company’ and examines a number of 
proposals, objections and counter proposals. But ‘the Elizabethans 
were incorrigible liars’, One may suggest that the foundation of the 
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company was connected with the war against Spain. Dr. Willan brings 
out some political reasons for which the government might have desired a 
company, and the charter gave great power to the earl of Leicester. 
Leicester had commercial interests, but his political interests were per- 
haps stronger. The charter expired after twelve years with no attempt 
to renew it. Dr. Willan’s investigations into the merchants named in 
the charter, many well-known in other trades, are of great value. The 
point is approaching when this and similar studies of individual trades 
will yield a comprehensive picture of the activities and interests of mer- 
cantile London. Of four further studies included in the book, one on 
merchants’ factors has an interesting discussion of their legal position 
drawn from Admiralty records, and another on merchant companies’ 
staples comes to the conclusion that companies were less monolithic 
than they first appear. Dr. Willan’s excessive use of the verb ‘ to seem’ 
sometimes obscures the nature of the uncertainties and the degree of the 
probabilities which continually arise in work of this detailed scale. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge R. W. K. Hinton 


The second volume of Professor Jean Delumeau’s Vie économique 
et sociale de Rome dans Ja seconde moitié du XV1* sitcle (Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fascicule 184. Paris: E. de 
Boccard, 1959) concludes the author’s monumental study of Rome in the 
sixteenth century. Since I wrote at length about the plan of this work 
and of the author’s methods when reviewing volume i (ante, Ixxiv. 119-21), 
I shall now only indicate briefly the contents of this volume. Monsieur 
Delumeau starts with a long discussion of the problem of the grain 
supply for the rapidly growing city. Until the middle of the sixteenth 
century the Roman Campagnia had been able to feed the city and even 
to export grain. From then on it was less and less able to do so. The 
owners of the large estates found cattle and sheep grazing more profitable 
than the raising of corn. Evicted peasants joined the ubiquitous bandits 
and their activities caused further depopulation. The popes fought 
the bandits and their powerful protectors with varying success. In 
1585 it was reported from Rome that there were more cut-off heads on 
the Bridge of Sant’ Angelo than melons in the market. But the bandit 
terror was not effectively put down until the end of the century. The 
second part of the volume provides price statistics and graphs of sixteen 
different commodities, together with a discussion of the causes of the 
rise in prices. Like other scholars who have recently worked on the 
price revolution, M. Delumeau reduces American treasure to one of 
a number of causes of a phenomenon which is a great deal more complex 
than used to be thought. Most of M. Delumeau’s graphs do not have a 
scale for the Y-axis and are therefore not as useful as one would wish; 
but the figures are available in the excellent tables which the author 
prints. Unfortunately, M. Delumeau has not found any good series of 
wage figures and the few he does quote he rightly treats with great caution. 
The third part is a history of papal finances. It is a most welcome addition 
to the very short list of good modern works on sixteenth-century govern- 
ment finance. The final chapter deals with the banks and banking in 
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Rome. M. Delumeau lays the blame for the alarming number of bank- 
ruptcies on events in France and Spain, but even more on the contempo- 
tary attitude which tried to prevent the banks from investing their funds 
in profitable economic enterprises yet expected the banks to pay interest 
on deposits and to make all deposits available in cash at short notice. 
As in the first volume, the author’s command of the sources and of the 
literature, in the major European languages, is most impressive. His 
style, if rather prolix, is pleasant to read and his judgments are sensible 
and, at times, acute. There is an adequate index, an exhaustive biblio- 
gtaphy and several pages of errata for volume i. It is a pleasure to note 
that proof-reading and typography have greatly improved in this volume. 
The second volume thus confirms the impression given by the first, that 
this work is written in the best tradition of modern French historiography 
and that no one interested in the sixteenth century and in Rome should 
miss it. 


University of Manchester H. G. KOENIGSBERGER 


Professor Charles R. Boxer’s The Tragic History of the Sea 1589-1622 
(Hakluyt Society ; Cambridge ;: University Press 1959 for 1957. 40s.) 
is a valuable addition to the growing list of studies and editions of that 
Portuguese classic, the Histéria trdgico-marttima (Lisbon, 1735-6). Writ- 
ten roughly in the century 1550-1650, and in the majority printed during 
these years, the eighteen shipwreck narratives—or twelve if one excludes 
six accounts technically not part of the collection—making up the 
Historia occupy an important place in Portuguese literature and history. 
Until fairly recently the accounts have been regarded principally either 
as adventure stories per se or as uniquely dramatic episodes from the 
Portuguese enterprise in the East. Both views still prevail, and are 
entirely correct, but, beginning, perhaps, with George McCall Theal’s 
translation and inclusion of a number of the narratives in his monumental 
Records of South-Eastern Africa (1898-1903), the real value of the material 
became evident : the shipwreck stories, many of which «te concerned 
with the castaways’ treks through South East Africa, are of value for the 
historical ethnography of the peoples of that region ; they are the seamy 
side of Portugal’s conquest and commerce in the Indian Ocean, the 
obverse of the splendid heroics in Camées’ Lustadas ; they give frank 
and intimate details of life on the East-Indian carracks. To these perspec- 
tives Mr. Boxer properly adjusts his scholarly focus in his excellent fifty- 
page introduction to the three accounts he has translated and edited for 
the Hakluyt Society. Half of this essay is dedicated to a masterful 
description of the Carreira da India as it is revealed in the accounts them- 
selves and in the writings of contemporaries. Herein Mr. Boxer takes 
up ship construction in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, sailing 
schedules, problems of the ships’ complement, loading procedures, 
shipboard life, and the incidence of shipwreck. . The second half of the 
introduction deals with the narratives Mr. Boxer has chosen to translate 
for this edition and with their authors : Diogo do Couto’s ‘ Narrative 
of the Shipwreck of the Great Ship Sao Thomé, in the land of the Fumos, 
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in the year 1589’; Joao Baptista Lavanha’s ‘ Shipwreck of the Great 
Ship Santo Alberto, and Itinerary of the People who were saved from it, 
1593” ; and Francisco Vaz d’Almada’s ‘ Treatise of the Misfortune that 
befell the Great Ship Sao Jodo Baptista, 1622”. Much new and valuable 
information is contained in these pages. Mr. Boxer’s translations are 
accurate and vivid ; his editorial comment, scholarly and perceptive. 
The work is enriched by an extensive bibliography, numerous illustrations, 
and six sketch-maps. 


Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. James Durry 


With The Poems of James VI of Scotland, vol. ii (The Scottish Text 
Society, 3rd ser., vol. 26, Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1958) Mr. James Craigie completes his elaborate edition of 
King James’s poetical works. The first volume appeared in 1955 and 
was reviewed in these pages (ante, xxii, 172-3). The poems in the present 
volume fall into three groups. The first consists of James’s translation 
of thirty Psalms from the Latin of Emmanuel Tremellius into Scottish 
verses to be sung in churches and in private worship. These Psalms are 
printed from Royal MS. 18. B. xvi, a document which the editor dates in 
the late fifteen-eighties. Hence the Psalms it contains are the work of 
James’s youth. Although there is evidence that the king continued to 
translate the Psalms in later life, Mr. Craigie has found no manuscript 
containing such Psalms ; and he believes that The Psalms of King David 
Translated by King James, published by Sit William Alexander in 1631 and 
1636, if indeed they were based upon James’s work at all, were so 
thoroughly revised and modified (and, shall we say, improved) that they 
cannot be ascribed to the king. A second group of poems, found in 
Add. MS. 24195 where they are described as ‘ All the king’s short poesis 
that ar not printed’, is a collection of James’s poems made late in his 
lifetime ; and it represents perhaps an unfulfilled desire of the king to 
publish a new volume of verse. A group of uncollected and doubtful 
poems completes the present volume. Mr. Craigie, as always, performs 
his task as editor with scrupulous care and with all the apparatus of 
scholarship. Yet one senses in this volume an element of diminishing 
returns. Aside from James’s Psalms, most of these poems have been 
printed before. Some are of creditable quality. But more often than 
not Mr. Craigie has lavished his care and his erudition upon poems that 
would be paid a compliment by being termed mediocre. 


University of Minnesota D. H. Wriison 


When James VI remarked, on 11 January 1596, with a ‘ merry’ 
countenance, that ‘ he would no more use chancellor . . . but such as he 
might convict and were hangable’, the king was paying an indirect 
compliment to John Maitland of Thirlestane, secretary and later chancellor 
of Scotland from 1584 until his death in October 1595. Nevertheless, 
John Maitland has long been eclipsed by his elder brother William, Queen 
Mary’s famous secretary; and it has been left to Dr. Maurice Lee, assis- 
tant professor of history at Princeton University, to produce a first bio- 
graphy of the ‘ half-forgotten chancellor ’ under the title of Joba Maitland 
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of Thirlestane and the Foundation of the Stewart Despotism in Scotland (Princeton: 
University Press, 1959. 48s.). The author will be remembered for his 
study of James Stewart, earl of Moray, published in 1953; and, apart 
from a few minor slips—the use of the English form ‘ eyres’ for the 
Scottish ‘ayres’ throughout, and the curious spelling ‘Fentry’ for 
* Fintry ’"—he now seems to be very much at home north of the Tweed. 
As before, Dr. Lee’s work is soundly based on recognized authorities. 
On this occasion, however, he has also consulted important unpublished 
sources, although he might have referred to court of session papers of 
1587 bearing on the vexed question of the commendatorship of Cold- 
ingham since this was a cause of the hostility between Maitland and Francis, 
earl of Bothwell, his main antagonist. Dr. Lee has used the materials 
skilfully to produce a notable biography, which offers a clear exposition 
of Maitland’s political career, with full documentation for all its events. 
Nor is the author afraid to attribute to the principal characters motives 
which may have determined events. As a result, Maitland emerges as a 
real figure: a skilled politician who, by force of character and mastery of 
methods, maintained his ascendancy against influential rival factions; 
and also a highly successful statesman who taught the king how to govern, 
and provided the necessary ‘ political climate’ for the strengthening 
of the power of the Crown. The sub-title of the book is, however, some- 
what misleading. Dr. Lee asserts that ‘ it was Maitland who gave Scot- 
land an administration ’, but not as much attention is given to adminis- 
trative affairs as one is led to expect. Important subjects, such as teinds 
and finance, receive rather meagre treatment; and there are too many hasty 
generalizations. The act of 1587 may have made the king’s advocate 
virtually a ‘ public prosecutor’, but private prosecutions remained pre- 
valent for two centuries thereafter. The statement that ‘ civil causes 
were in the hands of the court of session ’ ignores the importance of the 
local courts and the specialized courts. Moreover, one hoped for a 
closer examination of the composition and work of the council and other 
institutions. Much is indeed made of Maitland’s ‘ reforms ’ of the court 
of session, but the evidence presented is often ambiguous; and a recent 
study by P. G. B. McNeill, ‘ The Independence of the Scottish Judiciary ’, 
The Juridical Review (1958), pp. 134-47, suggests that the judiciary, whatever 
its defects, possessed a greater degree of independence than Dr. Lee 
accords to it. In general, there is an impression of working to a thesis, 
which is particularly noticeable in the author’s account of the border 
problem. Government policy before Maitland is dismissed as reliance 
on ‘ sporadic acts of violence’; and by way of contrast much stress is 
laid on the general band of 1587 and the border committee of council of 
1590. In fact, earlier border administration was unsatisfactory not so 
much in its methods as in the fact that the machinery which existed was 
not properly or consistently used; the general band was a legislative 
confirmation of an administrative device which had existed for some 
considerable time, certainly since 1551; and the border committee, 
Maitland’s sole border innovation, effected only a slight temporary 
improvement. Here as elsewhere, Maitland probably learned more 
from the Regent Morton than the ‘ several useful political lessons ’ rather 
grudgingly conceded by his biographer ; and it may be suggested that 
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Morton deserves rehabilitation as much as Maitland. Even more 
necessary, however, is a study of Scottish administration divorced from 
the biographical approach, which always exaggerates the importance of 
an individual in the affairs of a nation. Dr. Lee himself suggests that 
Maitland’s chief importance lay in the creation of a team of subordinate 
royal officials independent of the aristocracy; a real study of the founda- 
tions of Stewart despotism [sie] should concern itself more with the 
activities of this group of ‘ industrious and loyal officials ’. 


H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh Joun Imrie 


Dr. A. L. Rowse, long recognized as a devoted, perceptive and authori- 
tative admirer of Elizabeth I and her England, has now expanded the 
first series of Trevelyan lectures which he delivered at Cambridge to 
produce The Elizabethans and America (London: Macmillan, 1959. 
25s.). Itis a stimulating and popular work. He dates the passing of the 
Age of Elizabeth about the year ‘ 1616 in which both Shakespeare and 
Hakluyt died ’, and his eight chapters (or rather essays) survey the trans- 
atlantic ventures and achievements of the Elizabethans from the middle 
of the reign of the ‘ great queen’ approximately to 1630. Two chapters 
stand apart, certainly distinct from the main narrative; the first, designed 
apparently as background and treating of European rivalry for the New 
World, is slight and conventional; in contrast, the eighth (also the last) 
on ‘ America in Elizabethan literature, science and the arts ’, is a provoca- 
tive and fascinating essay, capable of elaboration, more particularly 
because the author, using both direct descriptive and indirect imaginative 
literature as his evidence, tries to show what America really meant at the 
time for ordinary people in England. One other chapter deserves special 
comment, the sixth on ‘ Pilgrims and Puritans ’, which seeks to explain 
the mentality of the Elizabethan puritans of early New England. For the 
rest, Dr. Rowse recounts in forthright language the tales of Roanoke and 
Guiana, the early settlement of Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and the contributions of Davis, Hudson, 
and Baffin to the discovery of the north-west passage; in addition, he 
gathers together much little-known material about the abortive Sagadahoc 
colony in Maine and the varied operations of Sir Ferdinando Gorges and 
his Council for New England. This is not a work of original research, 
but rather a re-assessment and an attempt to popularize the findings of 
other specialists; it is successful because of its wide sweep and because, 
like everything the author does, it is good writing and eminently readable. 
The book is written in the colloquial style of the lecturer and this has 
advantages. But the asides, the anecdotes and the author’s opinions 
obtrude, and not always sufficiently clearly to indicate where he stands. 
He plays up the personal contribution of the queen herself. He inclines 
to play down the English puritans and can be sharply critical of them: 
they had ‘ not very nice minds ’, and he cannot ‘ forgive them for their 
attitude to the dear Church of England’. Yet elsewhere he concedes that 
in their time ‘ they did exemplify higher standards than any other English 
society’; and he applauds the achievement of the New England puritans: 
‘theirs more than any others was the making of the [American] 
nation’. This is high praise indeed! But such is the way of historians; 
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such is the way of this book. It is well illustrated, though (I suspect) 

hurried through the press at a time of printing difficulties. It shows, too, 

that Dr. Rowse remains an enthusiastic interpreter of Elizabethan England. 
University College of N. Staffordshire J. W. Brake 


Miss P. M. Handover has in The Second Ceci] (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1959. 42s.) written an interesting narrative of the first 
forty years of Robert Cecil’s life. Her reason for omitting his last eight 
crucial years is, she tells us, because that would have involved ‘ rewriting 
material already printed ’—an odd view when one considers the abundance 
of unprinted material at her disposal; but, in any case, ‘ this course my 
publishers rejected’. This is hardly the approach that one would expect 
from a biographer attempting a study of one of the most sophisticated 
politicians of the period, especially as it is intended as an amende honorable 
for her treatment of Cecil in her recent book on Arbe/la Stuart when, as 
she reminds us, she ‘ accepted too readily the verdicts passed upon him 
by others’. One is bound to question whether it is possible to carry 
analytical biography much further by this method of reversing the hasty 
judgments of one book by the speedy composition of another. These 
signs of haste will be found scattered throughout the book. Miss 
Handover is under the impression that the Court of Wards, of which 
Cecil was Master, ‘ controlled the lives and lands of all heirs who were 
minors’; that Cecil was ‘incorruptible’; that ‘the landed classes did 
not share in the prosperity enjoyed by the City, and its associates [sic] at 
this period’; that there were only some sixty knights in all England in 
the late sixteenth century; and soon. All this is disappointing because 
Miss Handover, who has read a good deal of the historical literature of the 
period, can write with vigour and interest. For its narrative of events this 
book is far more useful than for its obiter dicta upon the political structure 
of Elizabethan England which, like the character and policies of Robert 
Cecil, was far more complicated than Miss Handover is inclined to believe. 

University College, London J. HursrFretp 


A considerable body of documents relating to the guilds of Namur, 
mostly dating from the seventeenth century, is now housed at the 
Archives de L’Etat at Namur. Mlle. Cecile Douxchamps-Lefévre 
presents an inventory of the material, Imveniaire des archives des métiers 
de Namur, (Bruxelles : 1959), with a short introduction drawing attention 
to its social and economic significance. 

Birkbeck College ; G. C. Grsss 


Dr. W. J. Formsma presents in Inventaris van de Archieven der Staten 
van stad en lande (1594-1798) (’s Gravenhage: Ministerie van Onderwijs, 
Kunsten, en Wetenschappen, 1958) an inventory of the archives of the pro- 
vince of Groningen, with a brief historical account of the province from its 
formation in 1594. Some 3,000 items are listed, grouped under various 
heads, relating to many aspects of the history of the province, and of the 
Republic. 

Birkbeck College G. C. Grpss 
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The history of the American Indian is so dependent on European 
sources that Mr. George E. Hyde’s Indians of the High Plains: From the 
Prebistoric Period to the Coming of Europeans (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1959. $4), arouses unusual expectations by its title. 
Hopes are quickly dashed : we soon learn that ‘ real history begins in 
the southern plains . . . when the Spanish explorers found those plains 
occupied by the Apaches’ (p. 4), and it becomes clear that Mr. Hyde’s 
subject is the history of the Great Plains from their initial exploration 
to their permanent settlement by Europeans. It is a study intended for 
the general reader, lightly documented, and ambitious in scope, attempting 
as it does to unravel the history of many tribes over a period of almost 
three centuries in a region extending from Canada to Mexico. Although 
at times the narrative tends to become lost in a mass of detail, Mr. 
Hyde’s main theme, the migrations and changing fortunes of the Great 
Plains nations, emerges clearly enough and in interesting detail. This 
represents a considerable achievement, since the sources are far from 
precise or reconcilable, even on large issues. Mr. Hyde can therefore 
claim that the mysterious nation known as the ‘ Padoucas’ were not 
Comanches, as some historians have assumed, but Apaches. It is 
unfortunate that this point, on which considerable emphasis is placed, 
should have been made virtually without supporting references, the more 
so since the identification is blurred by later textual references to ‘ Apaches 
and Padoucas’, a distinction apparently obliterated previously. Un- 
certainty and inconsistency is perhaps unavoidable in attempting to 
reconstruct Indian history, but Mr. Hyde offers many useful illustrations 
of the effect of European intervention on relations between the tribes. 
Horses and firearms rapidly transformed watfare, and the refusal of the 
Spanish authorities to allow such trade partly encouraged, partly confirmed 
the tendency of northerly tribes, equipped by less scrupulous French 
adventurers from the Mississippi, to move victoriously south. Even in 
the later eighteenth century there were few signs of British activities on 
the High Plains, though the trade in Indian slaves, purchased by Carolina 
planters and resold to the West Indies, is an interesting sidelight on the 
growth of economic connections which were to bring Indian subordina- 
tion. Some volumes of the Civilization of the American Indian Series 
have appeared unduly specialized. This contribution contains materials 
which might well have sustained a longer and more elaborate com- 
mentary. 

University of Bristol PETER MARSHALL 


M. Pierre Goubert’s Familles marchandes sous lancien régime: les 
Danse et Jes Motte de Beauvais (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Vle 
Section, Centre de Recherches Historiques ; Paris : $.E.V.P.E.N., 1959) 
is the sixteenth volume in the series ‘ Affaires et Gens d’ Affaires’ and a 
notable contribution to the economic and social history of the ancien 
régime. M. Goubert’s story is of two families which rose out of obscurity 
in the first half of the seventeenth century to establish themselves even- 
tually in the foothills of the nobility. The ladder on which they climbed 
was the textile industry and trade centred upon Beauvais which grew and 
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changed in a striking way after 1640. The war which began in 1635, 
though destructive to the north-east in some ways, appears to have 
stimulated this growth. In 1650 the Danse and the Motte traded mainly 
to Rouen, Paris, and the Pas de Calais. Thirty or forty years later their 
markets extended over a large part of France, and included Spain. By 
1720 the Atlantic and the East entered into their calculations. In the 
mercantile activities of these two families is reflected, M. Goubert 
believes, the growth of the trade and industry of Beauvais : the history 
of other families would tell the same story. Yet, despite this success, 
M. Goubert still wants the period to be regarded as ‘une phase de 
contraction économique d’ensemble’ (p. 117). The unfavourable 
“conjoncture économique’ is insisted upon in order to explain the 
comparative failure of ‘la Manufacture’ in this period. Why should 
these general considerations (stable or falling prices) have restricted ‘ la 
Manufacture’ and yet permitted the rise and consolidation of the mer- 
chants of Beauvais? This question is not explored. The finishing 
industry, the social life of a French provincial town and the investments 
of the two families are, however, fully explored and described. On the 
last point, the two families diverged. The Motte family was the more 
volatile and on the whole put little of its fortune into land while the 
Danse acquired substantial holdings : to this difference the author in 
part attributes the early disappearance of the one and the durability of the 
other. 


New College, Oxford K. G. Davies 


The manuscripts from Redgrave Hall in Suffolk, which were sold 
to the University of Chicago before the demolition of that house, form 
the main basis of Donne and the Drurys (London ; Cambridge University 
Press, 1959. 30s.) which Professor R. C. Bald has published. The 
contact of John Donne with Sir Robert and Lady Drury was close and 
long sustained, but the actual new information in tegard to him is rather 
slight. The section on William Lyly is interesting and the main value 
of the book lies in its close examination of the Drurys and of their financial 
transactions. The account of Sir Robert Drury’s estate is very detailed 
and would have been still more valuable if the furnishing of all the rooms 
at Hawstead, Hardwick and Snareshill and at Drury House in London 
had been enumerated. The various settlements of Sir Robert’s landed 
estate are set out clearly. The account of Drury House is good and the 
maps are very helpful. The conjectural plan of Drury House and its 
surroundings in 1615 appears convincing. Dr. Bald has an admirable 
survey of the division of the site. This gives an excellent impression of 
the break up of a great Elizabethan London property. There is an 
account of the annual closing of Diury House for the summer and a 
note of properties left with Sir Walter Cope. Details are given of the 
new gatehouse, which was to contain a porter’s lodge. The book 
contains many sidelights on the way of life of a family which belonged to 
the rich East Anglian squirearchy. Sir Robert’s military service is detailed 
and his connection with the earl of Essex. Dr. Bald has given us a valuable 
social survey of one aspect of life in England at the turn of the century. 

London : Davip MAaTrHEW 
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Somerset Assize Orders 1629-1640, edited by Dr. Thomas G. Barnes 
for the Somerset Record Society (Frome: Butler and Tanner, 1959), 
contains the text of all the Somerset entries that are to be found in the 
first surviving volume of a unique series of Order Books kept at this period 
by the Clerk of the Western Circuit. No comparable series exists for 
any other circuit for this or any other period, though stray Orders of 
both earlier and later dates are scattered here and there. Some Wiltshire 
Orders, drawn from Dr. Barnes’s volume, were published as long ago as 
1879, and others have been used in the Victoria History of Wiltshire. 
Apart from this, the series has remained largely unknown. The‘ Orders ’ 
in question are not the judgments delivered at nisi prius nor at the delivery 
of the gaol, but are the records of administrative decisions taken by the 
circuit judges in a regulatory or appellate capacity. They thus contribute 
to our understanding not so much of the control of crime or the course of 
litigation day by day as of those difficult issues of local government that 
were beyond the competence of Quarter Sessions or where the local 
justices would not, could not, or could not be trusted to act. Justices on 
circuit had possessed this power of regulation since at least the time of 
Domesday. It was a cardinal function of the eyre; when that institution 
faded out it was shared between the peripatetic King’s Bench and special 
commissioners of oyer and terminer acting under that and other titles; 
and when the King’s Bench ceased to travel it fell increasingly upon the 
twice-yearly assize. The control of local government by travelling 
justices was therefore an ancient, almost a primeval feature of the con- 
stitution, though it is not until the seventeenth century that we have 
much detail about the way in which it was effected. It is in furnishing 
that detail that the value of this book consists. But the judges of assize 
were more than the tribunal for the convenient settlement of local 
problems. They were the agents of the privy council for taking to the 
shires the views and wishes of the central government and of gathering 
there and reporting back to London the views and wishes of the local 
gentry. Although this mediatorial function was confined to no single 
period—Charles II, for example, used Jeffries as a mouthpiece when he 
was attacking the borough constitutions—it was of particular importance 
when, as in the years covered by this volume, Parliament was suspended 
and the knights of the shire were consequently unable to act as go- 
betweens. Dr. Barnes’s volume ends with the text of some documents 
that illustrate the work of circuits in general rather than that of the par- 
ticular judges who sat at Taunton, Chard and Bath. They suggest that 
the earlier volumes in this set of Order Books, illuminating as they do a 
neglected organ of government, might have merited publication as a 
whole and lead to the hope that such publication may some day be 
achieved. Meanwhile the Somerset Record Society is to be congratulated 
upon helping to bring this series into view and for the happy inspiration of 
nominating an American scholar as its instrument for doing so. 


Institute of Historical Research, London R. B. Pucu 


Alfred H. Burne and Peter Young maintain in The Great Civil War 
(London : Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1959. 36s.), that the first civil war, 
apparently ‘a disjointed series of battles, sieges, and skirmishes ’, in fact 
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displays a pattern and to reveal it they divide the war into two phases : 
the first, beginning with Edgehill, embraces operations in the west, 
centre, and north, concluding with Cheriton ; the second covers the 
campaigns from Oxford to Naseby. Each section consists of narrative 
followed by comments. What this amounts to depends on what one 
means by ‘military history’. We have a well-produced and lively 
account of strategy and tactics, supported by generous topographical 
detail and useful maps, but virtually nothing else. If it would be too 
much to expect all the politics, it is not enough to mention organization 
and refer the reader to Cromwell’s Army. ‘That fine book did not exhaust 
the subject and admittedly much research is still needed—on the Ordnance 
papers for example, so that the authors were probably right to restrict 
their subject. But need it have been quite so narrow? It is a pity that 
brevity excised the sieges, both for their glimpse of the war’s impact on 
ordinary folk (as at Coventry where in 1642 ‘ The Women of the City 
went by Companys to fill up the Quarries in the great Park, that they 
might not shelter the Enemy, being Called together by the beating of a 
Drum & returned in Like manner’), and also for their part—which 
Basing House showed could be important—in the overall situation. 
And what a situation !—it is sometimes difficult to take the war seriously 
when both sides had to ransack houses for bed-ticking to make match ; 
when, as the authors 1elate, the Royalists’ ammunition exploded after 
Lansdown Major Sheldon complained ‘ that the fire was got within his 
breeches which I tore off as soon as\I could’ ; and when before Marston 
Moor Newcastle ‘ repaired to his coach to have a quiet smoke ’ it is no 
surprise that during the battle all six generals took to their heels, and Lord 
Fairfax to his bed. So much of the war was amateur bungling, and often 
obsolete at that—a study of the drill-books reveals their direct descent 
from those of the former militia and thence from Maurice of Nassau—that 
it might be asked whether the strategy deserves such detailed study apart 
from its context, particularly as the authors conclude ‘ The four years’ 
struggle did nothing to advance the military art’. And, if treated separ- 
ately, ought it not to be set in a European perspective? Probably their 
most important observations (apart from those on the Parliamentary 
economy which won the war) concern the insignificant part played by 
Cromwell and the New Model at Naseby, the pre-eminence of Fairfax’s, 
but the general superiority of the Royalists’ leadership, including that of 
the king himself. They assert that Charles began ‘ completely ignorant of 
war ’—but is it certain that he shared nothing of Prince Henry’s interest ? 
As a boy he had shot off cannon at Carisbrooke, and among his first 
kingly acts was an attempted New Model Militia. It is difficult to deter- 
mine Charles’s personal responsibility, but they claim that his own 
generalship was distinguished, above all in 1644 at Cropredy Bridge 
and Lostwithiel, though bad advice and vacillation (this rings true) 
spoiled his record in 1645, especially by his failure to throw in his reserves 
at Naseby. The book concludes with interesting assessments of the 
generals, but it is a thousand pities that references are lacking for these 
and other judgments—did Waller, for instance, develop into ‘ quite a 
good general ’, or was it that ‘ his victories, tho’ little or inconsiderable, 
yet they were highly cried up by the godly brethren ’? 
University of Leeds Linpsay BoyNTON 
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In Saints in Arms: Puritanism and Democracy in Cromwell’s Army, 
(Stanford University Press; London: O.U.P., 1959. 25s.), Leo F. Solt 
has given a large title to rather a narrow study. Its subject is the group 
of chaplains, broadly labelled Antinomians, who were attached to the 
New Model army during the first two years of its existence. On the 
basis of their tracts and sermons, Dr. Solt challenges accepted generaliza- 
tions concerning the contribution of puritanism to the spread of demo- 
cratic ideas in the army after the civil war. His examination of their 
theology is of value, but too much is built on it. Cromwell’s army drew 
for its religious life on much wider sources than these few ministers, the 
more significant of whom were attached to headquarters rather than to 
particular regiments. Since most of its devotions and discussions were 
conducted by its own officers and men, Baxter’s famous strictures upon 
their linking of ‘ church-democracy ’ and ‘ state-democracy ’ could only 
be refuted if we could know more of what such unordained preachers 
discoursed round the camp-fires. This is not to de:.y the chaplains’ 
influence; but as Dr. Solt acknowledges, ‘ the interition of the preacher 
cannot always be the measuring rod for what t< listener receives ’, 
and the untutored minds of the soldiery were apt as always to take what 
they wanted. Granted, for instance, that a doctrine which saves only the 
few elect tends towards a godly oligarchy, while universal suffrage accords 
more naturally with a gospel of universal salvation, which some (not all) 
of these chaplains repudiated; would their hair’s-breadth distinctions 
deflect the soldier nurtured on the equality of all God’s saints from rally- 
ing to the Agreement of the People? The social radicalism and the 
terrible assurance of the righteousness of the spirit’s promptings which 
they inculcated must have cut far deeper than the line they drew between 
Arminianism and Antinomianism. Time, of course, was to bring a 
cleavage between Leveller ideals of secular democracy and millenarian 
strivings towards a rule of the saints, and some of the chaplains, after their 
exodus from the army in 1647, embraced the latter. But at the time of the 
Putney debates and the mutiny at Corkbush Field, John Saltmarsh and 
William Sedgwick denounced Cromwell and Fairfax and were welcomed 
by John Lilburne as allies ; indeed only Hugh Peter of the original chaplains 
sided with the grandees. Leveller democracy had other sources besides 
sectarian religion, and Dr. Solt’s closely argued study adds valuably to 
our understanding of how oddly puritanism and democracy were related; 
but related they were, perhaps more intimately yet less logically than he 
would allow. 

University of Leeds A. H. Woorrycn 


The third and final volume of Professor H. B. Thom’s edition of the 
Journal of Jan van Riebeeck, 1659-1662 (Cape Town and Amsterdam: A. A. 
Balkema, 1958) opens with the threat to the Cape settlement from the 
Kaapmans, who, embittered by the occupation of their grazing grounds 
and occasional brutalities, were resorting to theft and attack. In May 
1659 the Council of Policy decided on punitive action, but no crushing 
blow could be inflicted on the elusive enemy. It was the dissatisfaction 
of the Kaapmans with their ‘ barren and brackish’ retreat at Saldanha 
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Bay that induced them to accept, under protest, the loss of their lands at 
the conclusion of peace in April 1660. One of the most remarkable 
passages in the Journal is the diarist’s frank but unpitying relation of 
their grievances (pp. 195-6). They asked if they would have been al- 
lowed to seize land at will in Holland and vainly urged ‘ their claim of 
old-established natural ownership’. Yet the Kaapmans were not broken 
by this defeat, and when van Riebeeck demanded three hundred head of 
cattle and the like of sheep annually as the price of the protection they 
entreated against their Saldanha enemies, they kept him waiting on horse- 
back for four hours outside the hut where they deliberated, before 
returning a polite refusal. The Dutch were cordial in their relations 
with other groups of Hottentots and carefully avoided entanglement 
in inter-tribal feuds. Apart from the vulnerability of the settlement and 
the need to barter cattle, it was politic to avoid antagonizing tribes who 
might obstruct or imperil the expeditions endeavouring to reach the 
kingdom of Monomotapa. The various chiefs and their retainers were 
therefore warmly received at the fort.. No doubt the courtesies would be 
regarded as excessive at the present day. Ocdassoa, chief of the Sal- 
danhas, together with his daughter and Koukosoa, his lieutenant, ‘ sat 
at the Commander’s table and shared his meal while being pleasantly 
and gaily entertained by a performance on the clavichord’ (p. 278). 
Dr. Thom and the late Professor D. B. Bosman, the editors of the 
English and Dutch editions respectively, have jointly accomplished a 
fine work, but it should be noted that they disagree radically on two im- 
portant points. Dr. Thom insists that the Cape text was the original 
and that van Riebeeck was only part-author of the Journal. Dr. Bosman 
(in his prefaces to the Dutch edition, vols. i and iii) maintained that van 
Riebeeck had carried off the original Journal to the East Indies, where it 
was probably lost, and that he was, with a few specified exceptions, the 
sole author of the Journal. In this controversy each has scored some good 
points, but neither entirely demolishes his opponent. Thus Dr. Bosman 
ignores Dr. Thom’s point that the Cape text is the only one not marked 
as a copy, while Dr. Thom does not deal with Dr. Bosman’s argument 
that the style has an essential unity. These questions do not therefore 
appear to have been finally settled. 


University of Hull ErnHet Drus 


No. 21 of ‘ Analecta Hibernica’, Franco-Irish Correspondence, December 
1688 August 1691, ed. Lilian Tate (Dublin: Stationery Office for the 
Irish Manuscripts Commission, 1959. 20s.) prints some 300 letters from 
the Dépét de la Guerre at Paris. They consist mainly of letters to and 
from Louvois between December 1688 and Schomberg’s landing in 
Ireland in August 1689, excluding D’Avaux’s already printed corres- 
pondence but including thirty-eight letters exchanged between Rosen 
on campaign and James and Melfort at Dublin. Of these, some of 
Louvois’s out-letters (such as nos. 17, 53~7) seem, too trivial to warrant 
printing verbatim, but the in-letters are considerably more important. 
Some give an interesting picture of James’s arrival in France, railing 
particularly at Churchill and Sunderland, and wistfully admitting (so the 
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local governor said) the difference between the feelings of Frenchmen for 
Louis XIV and the disloyalty of his own subjects. Most important, 
however, as a supplement to D’Avaux, is the correspondence of the 
French officers serving in Ireland, and especially that of Rosen and others 
giving their picture of the Irish army and the siege of Derry—Rosen 
disillusioned within four days of arrival in Ireland, at a loss on finding 
himself transported from the relatively tidy and ordered world of Louvois 
to the administrative chaos, slackness and poverty of Ireland, and savagely 
critical of the lack of energy and incompetence of everyone from James 
II and Melfort down to the ours sauvages, as he called the peasants in his 
ranks. A further volume of letters is promised, presumably covering 
the period from August 1689 onwards, but appended to the present one 
are twenty-four letters to and from Tyrconnel, almost all belonging to the 
last months of Irish resistance in 1691, and throwing light both on him in 
his last dismal days and on the dissensions within the Irish camp. In the 
volume as a whole there are a number of passages suggesting musprints 
or slight misreadings of a difficult handwriting, but these rarely obscure 
the sense, though the words ‘ et feurechant ’ in letter 143 should surely 
read ‘a Faversham’, and ‘en Trim’ in letter 282 looks more likely to 
mean Antrim. More might have been done to identify some of the names 
in the text, and there are at least two cases of bad errors in the index, 
where ‘ colonel Sutherland ’ serving in James’s forces in Ireland is identi- 
fied with Sunderland, and the Jacobite Lord Dover with the Dutchman 
Dauverkerque (presumably Overkirk). Other names in the text do not 
appear in the index. It may also be pointed out that the date 1 December 
1688 on the first letter in the volume is apparently a slip on Louvois’s 
part for 1 January 1689 (cf. letters 10 and 144). 


University of Sheffield K. H. D. Harey 


Dr. Homer Aschmann’s The Central Desert of Baja California : 
Demography and Ecology (London: C.U.P. for University of California 
Press, 1959. $5) should prove of considerable interest to historians 
undeterred by its title, for its main concern is to analyse the causes of the 
extermination of a considerable native population by the imposition of 
western civilization. Lower California provides a particularly dramatic 
example of this process since European intervention was almost entirely 
of a missionary character : conversion rather than exploitation was the 
cause of disaster. Dr. Aschmann shows how the Indians managed to 
find means of subsistence in a hostile environment, though his emphasis 
upon their ingenuity somewhat obscures the very low level of develop- 
ment, which precluded even the waging of organized warfare. When, 
in the eighteenth century, Jesuits, Franciscans and Dominicans succes- 
sively assumed responsibility for the peninsula missions, conversion, which 
was rapidly and completely achieved, was accompanied by the imposition 
of rigid and totally unsuitable social and economic sanctions. Dis- 
persion had necessarily been a rule of life in a barren region : the missions 
brought the Indians together, but could not sustain them by agriculture 
or maintain their society. Sexual laxity and near nakedness were the 
evils fought most vigorously by the priests, while the Indians were 
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decimated by European diseases against which they possessed no im- 
munity. By the early years of the nineteenth century the missions were 
physically and spiritually dying : abandoned fields, unfinished churches, 
a handful of ageing Indians testified to total failure. Lower California 
should not be regarded as typical of Spanish mission activity, but the 
results of a policy which however misguided must be regarded as inspired 
by benevolence form an extreme example of the dangers attendant upon 
uncontrolled cultural change. Both the subject and the implications of 
Dr. Aschmann’s book are of such interest that it seems somewhat unfair 
to suggest that certain aspects might have been elaborated or treated 
otherwise by a historian. It would have been useful to know more of 
the relations and disagreements between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities in Lower California and to place mission activity more firmly 
in the broader setting of activities in Mexico and Upper California. As it 
is, this study contains much material relevant to historical investigations 
and offers the salutary reminder that much can be gained from the use of 
other approaches and disciplines. 


University of Bristol PETER MARSHALL 


For the mature student of economic history there is no more mature 
product to be recommended than Professor T. S. Ashton’s Ford’s Lectures, 
Economic Fluctuations in England, 1700-1800 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1959. 218.). Lesser scholars may address themselves to single dominant 
themes, using a select range of sources brought to their attention by 
good fortune, and perhaps dictating the choice of subject itself; Mr. 
Ashton takes no less than five of the problems which are central to con- 
temporary economic discussions and brings to bear upon them the data 
and thoughts of a long career, together with a good deal derived from the 
work of his distinguished pupils, all generously acknowledged. The 
result is the most closely demonstrated picture of pre-industrial society 
in Britain that we possess. The discussion of the dependence of the 
pulse of economic activity upon the seasons, and his demonstration of 
the historical impact of variations in harvest yields is unrivalled. Those 
who have struggled to integrate war into the general course of events will 
gain much instruction here; the components of the economy are shown 
reacting to the succession of stimuli and distortions, yet the action of 
other forces are carefully distinguished. In his discussion of building 
and construction activity Mr. Ashton, having done all that conscience 
would permit for the ‘ economist in search of a cycle ’, tends to the view 
that booms ended not because of reasons inherent within them, but 
because of the advent of war, operating through timber shortage and the 
deflection of resources to war uses. The successive rushes for liquidity 
during financial crises of the eighteenth century show certain common 
features in their mode of action; yet Ashton’s treatment of the origins 
of breakdown stresses the complexity of causes, and does not go beyond 
the placing of crises in general groups on the basis of chosen tests. The 
theme of the book is fluctuations rather than growth: we witness with a 
new clarity the varying interrelationships between the parts of society. 
These, we quickly learn, are intensely complex, even with the trend toward 
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the industrialized society as yet only in its early stages. ‘ The core of the 
book is statistical’, its author tells us. But he refuses to surrender his 
historian’s judgment to mere figures. ‘ No use will be made of mathe- 
matical methods of correlation.’ Thus, though his latest work provides 
more precise data than has ever before been mustered on such matters, 
with the express intention of giving as much precision as possible to 
interdependence, it continually stresses the limitations of such an approach. 
There is no attempt to assess how far society has changed between 1700 
and 1800; Mr. Ashton’s task is to show how, even within a rela- 
tively static framework, the direction and level of human activity is 
subject to great variation, depending upon natural conditions, politics 
and war, the extension of markets, and the sequence in which the myriad 
projectors obtained control over real assets. This, in spite of the author’s 
humanity and wit, does not make for easy reading for the tyro. But the 
book is really intended to help those students who, like the author him- 
self, many years agd, are concerned with more limited problems ‘ of 
particular industries or movements ’ in the eighteenth century. To them 
it is a major gift. 
University of Glasgow S. G. CHECKLAND 


Parts ii and iii of the Calendar of Treasury Books, volume xxix: 1714-1715 
(London, H.M.S.O., 1959. £6 6s., £3 15s.), contain the text of the 
calendar from the accession of George I to the end of 1715, together with 
an elaborate, though not infallible index. There are many small items of 
interest reflecting the increasing desperation of the first year of the new 
regime. Under the new system the Treasury was put in commission, and 
a month after the first commission was issued, an elaborate document was 
approved ‘for the more regular keeping of papers and despatch of 
business’. The four chief clerks were each to conduct Treasury business 
with one sector of the administration, and to prepare papers to be laid 
before the Board by the Secretary on the appropriate day. ‘The Board 
aspired to do its business normally on four mornings a week, and the 
independence of the senior revenue boards is attested by the fact that 
they were to be summoned only as required, and only the Taxes Com- 
missioners were required to give a weekly account of their charge. 
Patronage disputes began and became steadily more bitter as political 
tension increased. At the beginning, rival certificates and affidavits were 
produced affirming and denying that Lord Townsend’s nominee as 
Customs surveyor at Yarmouth was a merchant and inhabitant of the 
place, but in a few months the issue at stake was not the local connections 
of placemen, but their loyalty. In July 1715 the Customs Officers through- 
out the kingdom were ordered to keep a strict watch on all persons 
entering or leaving the country, and to haul suspicious characters before 
the J.P.’s. When civil war broke out, Walpole was faced with the 
awkward technical problem of providing hard cash for the regiments 
in Scotland,- where the local tax balances were more than normally 
inadequate to -meet the need. -Two of the most entertaining documents 
in the volume-are outspoken letters from Walpole to Argyll complaining 
that the difficulty of transporting specie alone made it impossible to pay 
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regiments at half strength as if they mustered a full complement, and 
disputing the view that the ‘ non-effective money’ was needed for re- 
cruiting. It was proving impossible to get musters down from the 
North, and Walpole insisted on the threat of parliamentary enquiry if 
non-effectives were paid. They were brave men in Argyll’s army but 
‘the way to have nothing denied them which is their due is to ask and 
insist upon nothing which is not their due ’, 


University of Manchester W. R. Warp 


To depict Voltaire as a political realist, as a historical relativist rather 
than a doctrinaire and to analyse the contemporary situations in England, 
France and Geneva which provoked his interventions in political affairs 
is at once to destroy the legend of Voltaire as a mere literary speculator 
and to reveal his true qualities as a practising and calculating politician. 
This is the purpose and achievement of Professor P. Gay’s Voltaire’s 
Politics: The Poet as Realist (London ; O.U.P. for Princeton University 
Press, 1959. 48s.). The author is concerned to disprove the familiar 
and still current contemporary and nineteenth-century ‘ caricatures ’ of 
Voltaire, to discredit the view that Voltaire’s politics were superficial, 
Utopian and abstract, and to call in question the supposition that he was a 
consistent advocate of Enlightened Despotism. Mr. Gay is, of course, 
aware that the popular conceptions of Voltaire no longer seriously 
preoccupy scholars. He is also perhaps less than just to Tocqueville in 
ascribing the origin of the legend of Voltaire’s abstract political thinking 
to the Ancien Régime, for the relevant passage is concerned with generaliza- 
tions about the political attitudes of the philosopbes and nowhere specifically 
mentions Voltaire. The principal thesis of the book is that the main 
political works of Voltaire were oemvres de circonstance designed to discuss 
issues raised by particular political situations and, as a rider, that Voltaire 
was more concerned with the substance than with the form of political 
systems. Voltaite’s attitude to existing governments was determined, 
not by political principle, but by the extent to which they restricted the 
pretensions of aristocratic or ecclesiastical privilege, practised toleration, 
or observed the rule of law. These were his tests of good government 
and they explain his admiration for English institutions and his detes- 
tation for certain aspects of French government. In France he was 
prepared to attack the system of censorship, the arbitrary criminal code 
and the privileged status of the church. He was, nevertheless, an ad- 
vocate of the +hése royale, as developed by Dubos and D’Argenson. This 
was shown when he supported Machault’s attempt to tax the clergy in 
1750 (La woix du sage et du peuple) and Maupeou’s attempt to discipline 
the parlements in 1771 (Histoire du Parlement de Paris). \t was only in 
Russia that Voltaire wholeheartedly approved of Enlightened Despotism 
—largely because it provided the means of restraining aristocratic 
predominance. Where, as in Prussia, Enlightened Despotism rested on 
co-operation with the aristocracy, he was less convinced of its merits. 
Genevan politics, however, provided the most interesting case history of 
the evolution of Voltaire’s political thinking, for it was in that milieu that 
he passed from support of the bourgeois représentants against the oligarchic 
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négatifs to a position of radical republicanism in support of the democratic 
claims of the natifs (Idées Républicaines, 1765.) ‘These points are made 
in successive chapters which together provide a most satisfying and 
scholarly treatment of Voltaire’s interventions into contemporary politics. 
Here is all the evidence for the author’s contention that Voltaire was 
‘a realist, a practical hard-headed political man’. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the excellent bibliographical essay at the end and the 
three appendices on Voltaire and Natural Law, the date of the Idées 
Républicaines, and Voltaire’s Anti-Semitism. 


University of Manchester A. GoopwINn 


In the Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1959 (Cambridge: University Press, 
1959. 38. 6d.) the late Sir Lewis Namier took as his subject Charles 
Townshend, His Character and Career. After an illuminating introduction on 
Townshend’s place in mid-cighteenth-century politics and a review of the 
evidence tending to show that he suffered from epileptic fits, the lecturer 
proved that Townshend’s imposition of revenue duties on the American 
colonies in the closing months of his life in 1767 was not a momentary 
whim or sudden improvization. ‘Charles Townshend, the reputed 
weathercock, carried into effect the scheme which he had put forward 
as a very junior minister in 1753-4’ (p. 29). 

University of Edinburgh D. B. Horn 


The Royal Governors of Georgia 1754-1775 by W. W. Abbot (Chapel Hill. 
University of North Carolina Press; London: O.U.P., 1959. 40s.) is a 
modest but worthy addition to the publications sponsored by the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that a major obstacle to an improved understanding of the American 
revolution is the lack of modern studies of the colonies during the period, 
and this is particularly true of the smaller colonies which did not play 
a leading part but without whose support the character of the Revolution 
would have been very different. It is therefore a pleasure to welcome 
this study of the royal Governors of Georgia, and especially its con- 
tribution to our knowledge of James Wright, third and last of the 
Governors, with whom five of the book’s eight chapters are concerned. 
Wright was one of the most successful of colonial Governors, both in 
his promotion of the material interests of his colony and as a politician. 
Alone among the colonial governors he defeated popular opposition 
during the Stamp Act crisis, and in spite of considerable pressure from the 
neighbouring colony of South Carolina he held the local Liberty Boys to 
a stalemate until finally overtaken by the progress of the revolution 
elsewhere. This political success was earned partly by Wright’s personal 
qualities—in strength of character and integrity he represents the best 
type of government servant that the eighteenth century could show—and 
partly to the undoubted benefits which Georgians had derived from royal 
authority. In 1754 when the first royal governor arrived the colony was 
a miserable failure containing barely three thousand poverty-stricken 
people; from that time it passed quickly through the familiar stages of 
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colonial development to become stable and prosperous. The discovery 
of a staple crop (rice), the rise of a planter and merchant class based on 
slavery, the emergence of a restive element in the assembly as the suc- 
cessful gentry became aware of their distinct interests, an explosion brought 
on by the Stamp Act, a demagogic Liberty Boy movement, a struggle 
for power between Governor and Assernbly, and the supercession of 
royal government in the crisis of the revolution, all combine to make 
these twenty years in Georgia an epitome of colonial history. Why did 
the Georgians rebel against the benevolent and efficient government 
which they had enjoyed? Professor Abbot discovers no pattern of social 
or sectional conflict, he demonstrates that the colony was profited from 
its place in the Imperial system and that the people were conscious of their 
debt to British colonial policy, and colonial interests were amply repre- 
sented in the assembly. The answer to the question is given implicitly 
in the first and last chapters of the book: Georgians rebelled because they 
were led by an emergent class which grasped at local autonomy and 
became convinced that British rule meant to defeat this ambition through 
external control. But for Georgians the principles of the Revolution 
remained ‘ largely abstractions ’, and they were led into the rebellion by 
the example of sister colonies rather than by indigenous tensions. The 
dramatic climax of the revolutionary movement—the arrest of Governor 
Wright by the son of his oldest friend and supporter, and the creation of a 
new autonomous government—is perhaps passed over more casually 
than its interest warrants. Even the reader who is familiar with the 
structure of colonial government might have been helped by a sketch of 
the powers and privileges claimed by its component parts. The map 
could have been more informative (it does not, for instance, mark parish 
boundaries). The price is high for a book of under 200 pages. Apart 
from these minor criticisms it is possible to give a warm welcome to this 
useful and well-written book. 


Selwyn College, Cambridge W. R. Brock 


One of the most interesting processes in Austrian history is the trans- 
formation of Monarchic policy which turned the ‘ revolution from above ’” 
of Joseph II’s first years as sole ruler into the enforced freezing of the 
Status quo which prevailed during practically the whole of the reign of 
Francis I. The years during which this change took place, few as they 
were, were among the most important in all Austrian history, yet the 
literature attempting to examine either the course of the change, or its 
causes, has hitherto been exceedingly scanty, and far from satisfactory. 
Dr. Ernst Wangermann’s From Joseph II to the Jacobin Trials (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1959. 255.) is a courageous attempt by a young his- 
torian of great promise to fill this gap. Dr. Wangermann himself 
confesses that his researches raise more questions than they answer, 
especially about what would have been the direction given to events by 
Leopold II, had his life not been cut short. But he succeeds in putting 
especially Joseph II’s last years in what is surely a truer perspective, and 
in tracing a clear and logical line running through the policies of the three 
monarchs. We now see Joseph’s great recantations, not as merely the 
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surrender of a tired and sick man to forces which he no longer had the 
energy to resist, but as a deliberate reversal of policy due to Joseph’s 
own alarm at the way in which the aspirations and ideals of the ‘ Fourth 
Estate’ had been overtaking his own policy. The present reviewer is 
not entirely convinced that this entirely represents the truth of Joseph’s 
concessions to the Estates, but Dr. Wangermann assuredly proves his 
case as regards the ‘ popular movement ’ (although his picture of the real 
strength of that movement may seem to some rather highly coloured), 
and he also succeeds in proving that there was more substance in the 
charges against some of the ‘ conspirators ’ of 1794 than has been admitted 
by the Liberal historians of modern Austria. Finally, the author must be 
congratulated on the courage and pertinacity which have carried him 
through so much difficult investigation into the scattered and often 
hardly accessible unpublished material on which his work is largely based. 


All Souls College, Oxford C. A. MACARTNEY 


In 1953 the William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor published a 
valuable Guide to its rich manuscript collections—a work compiled by 
Mr. William S. Ewing. A companion-work, the Gwide to the Manuscript 
Maps in the William L. Clements Library (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1959) has now appeared. This, compiled by Mr. Christian 
Brun, is a catalogue only of the Library’s manuscript maps, and does not 
attempt to deal with its collection of over 40,000 printed maps. Most of 
the 806 maps and plans he lists are to be found in collections of letters and 
documents. The majority are military maps from the papers of British 
officials, relating to the American Revolution. The largest number, 334, 
come from the papers of General Sir Henry Clinton. Others were in the 
possession of General Thomas Gage, Lord George Germain and Lord 
Shelburne. The American side is represented in the postwar papers of 
General Josiah Harmar, and in the hundred or so drawings made by 
two civil engineers (father and son) named Loammi Baldwin. Five of 
the more decorative items are illustrated. Each map is given its original 
title, then its size, scale, description and provenance. There is an index 
which might with advantage have been a little fuller. However, Mr. 
Brun and the Clements Library are to be congratulated on this painstaking 
Guide, which has been legibly and economically ‘ set’ on an electric 
typewriter. Photoduplicates of individual maps—and of course of 
other manuscripts—may be obtained on application to Mr. Howard H. 
Peckham, Director of the Library. 


University of Manchester Marcus CUNLIFFE 


The economic history of Turku, the Finnish port on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, in the later years of Swedish rule over Finland has been studied 
in detail by Aimo Wuorinien. The bibliography of his book Turku 
Kauppakaupunkina Ruotsin Vallan Loppukautena (Helsinki: Historiallisia 
Tutkimuksia Julkaissut Suomen Historiallinien Seura, 1959) gives evidence 
of extensive researches in the national and local archives of Finland and 
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Sweden and wide reading of published Scandinavian and German sources. 
A substantial summary in German gives some idea of the book’s contents 
and scope. The author has described the trade, industries, and commer- 
cial life of Turku against the background of contemporary economic 
theories and social conflicts. The powerful influence of national and 
international politics is also brought out. Swedish neutrality in the 
wars of the American and French revolutions stimulated both the overseas 
trade and the shipping industry of Turku, for the privileges enjoyed by 
the neutral flag provided the opportunity to obtain a greater share of the 
lucrative international carrying trade. The period studied is important 
because the wider commercial contacts made during it helped to break 
down mercantilist conceptions and opened the way for the development 
of liberal methods of business conduct and organization. 


University of Liverpool A. N. Ryan 


Those whose ideas of historiography tend to orthodoxy will not find 
it easy to read Neil J. Smelser’s Social Change in the Industrial Revolution: 
An Application of Theory to the Lancashire Cotton Industry, 1770-1840 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. 40s.) Its sub-title means 
what it says, and it requires the reader to grapple with such sentences as: 
‘Units specialized according to the latency and integrative sub-systems 
are oriented towards the cultural patterns and norms governing the 
system.’ Nevertheless, this is not a book to be dismissed airily as yet 
another specimen of a jargon which uses many syllables to say very little. 
Mr. Smelser is an American sociologist who has made a genuine and 
intelligent effort to apply the type of theory associated primarily with 
Talcott Parsons to some of the social problems of the English industrial 
revolution. And historians seriously interested in those problems would 
be well-advised not to ignore the practical value of the book however 
much they may be irritated by its theoretical vetbosities. The main 
outline of the book is as follows: chapters i-iii set out a theoretical 
model of ‘ structural differentiation ’ in society; chapters iv—vii apply it 
to the specified industry; chapter viii rearranges the model with reference 
to the family; and chapters ix to xiii not only apply it to family life but 
examine the way in which dissatisfactions generated therein were related 
to the growth of such apparently extraneous phenomena as factory legis- 
lation, trade unions and the co-operative movement. There follows, 
apart from a concluding summary, a most interesting chapter in which the 
author discusses the various approaches which have been used to ‘ explain ’ 
working-class history during this period. If it does nothing else, this 
book will render a useful service if it encourages English economic 
historians to get down to a careful examination of the influences of econ- 
omic and technical change upon social life, instead of sniping at each 
other with wage and price statistics. Although Mr. Smelser disarmingly 
admits that ‘ because of the wide scope of this study, it is impossible to 
assume a professional historian’s concern with facts except in certain 
cases ’, the questions which he puts to his evidence are highly perceptive. 
Yet one cannot help thinking that he could have put those questions 
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without the clumsy theoretical model, with its spurious generality and its 
sequence of differentiation pretentiously plotted in graphical form, and 
thus spared us not only its initial erection, but the running commentary 
on its use which he delivers throughout. If Mr. Smelser could be per- 
suaded to bring his very evident talents to bear upon another slice of 
social history, without parading his tools, and with a judicious admixture 
of the ‘ professional historian’s concern ’, the result would surely be most 
rewarding. 


London School of Economics D. C. CoLEMAN 


In Karamzin’s Memoir on Ancient and Modern Russia: A Translation and 
Analysis (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, and 
London: O.U.P., 1959. 45s.) Professor Pipes aims to draw attention 
to the conservative tradition in Russian history and political thought, 
which he rightly says has been sadly neglected in the past by Russian and 
non-Russian historians alike. Karamzin, whohad become official historio- 
grapher of the Russian empire in 1803, wrote his ‘memoir’ at the 
end of 1810 and the beginning of 1811 in response to a suggestion from 
Alexander I’s sister, Catherine, that he should write her an essay on the 
condition of Russia. He read the manuscript to her early in February 
1811, and she kept it under lock and key until March when she handed it 
to the tsar who took it away with him. But whether he ever read it or 
not, we do not know. The ‘ memoir’, which Mr. Pipes describes as 
* Karamzin’s political chef d’oewre ’, is devoted in part to a brief review of 
the course of earlier Russian history, in part to a critical examination of 
Russia’s foreign and internal policies since Alexander I’s accession, and in 
part to recommendations of what ought to be done to improve the 
country’s general condition. The dominant theme throughout is that 
Russia needs monarchy and autocracy for her survival, security, and well- 
being. But important sub-themes are that it is men who count and not 
institutions, and that the tsar should support and rely on the gentry ‘ who 
are as ancient as Russia herself’. Mr Pipes presents the text of the 
‘memoir ’ in his own English translation which faithfully renders the ori- 
ginal and at the same time reads smoothly and easily. He also provides 
a useful introductory essay of nearly ninety pages on ‘ The Background and 
Growth of Karamzin’s Political Ideas down to 1810’, a short history of 
the text of the ‘ memoir’, over forty pages of explanatory notes, and a 
short selected bibliography. ‘The Russian text is printed separately and 
costs 40s. On page 62 Mr. Pipes discusses Karamzin’s use of the words 
jyedinoderxhaviye and samoderzhaviye and says that he has translated the first 
as ‘monocracy’ for want of any other equivalent and the second as 
‘autocracy’. But Karamzin uses the word yedinovlastiye not yedinoder- 
vhaviye, and Mr. Pipes translates it as ‘ monocracy’ to begin with but as 
‘monarchy’ later on. It would have been better to have kept to one or 
the other consistently, and to ‘ monarchy ’ for preference. In his ‘ Fore- 
word ’ (p. vii) Mr. Pipes describes Karamzin as ‘ an outstanding conser- 
vative thinker of the early nineteenth century’. Elsewhere (p. 89) he 
concedes that ‘ none of the Russian conservatives, not even Karamzin, 
made any serious attempt to construct a philosophic defence of the 
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Russian political tradition’, and that their arguments were ‘ either 
pragmatic or purely emotional, but in either event strikingly devoid of 
the philosophic contest which distinguished the best of Western conser- 
vative thought of the time’. Karamzin was certainly no Burke or 
de Maistre, as his ‘ memoir’ makes abundantly clear. But in their own 
way and context his ideas are important, and Mr. Pipes is to be com- 
mended for making them more easily available to historians who can read 
Russian and accessible to those who cannot. 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies, G. H. BoLsover 
University of London 


Norsk Historieforskning i 19 og 20 Arbundre (Oslo: Universitets- 
forlaget, 1959. Kr. 14.50) is an interesting and methodical survey of 
Norwegian historiography from 1814 to the nineteen-thirties by Ottar 
Dahl. It is the first general account of historical research in Norway 
during this period, though there have been articles and monographs 
dealing with the work and influence of individual historians. 1814 is a 
good date with which to begin this study. It was not marked by any 
significant publication; but the political events of that year produced a 
deeper interest in the problems of Norway’s past and gave an impetus 
to the growth of an independent Norwegian tradition of historical 
scholarship which at first derived its standards and techniques from the 
eighteenth-century Dano-Norwegian school. The university established 
at Oslo in 1811 became in time the national institution for the fostering of 
this tradition. Its creation, however, was as much the work of distin- 
guished amateurs, one of the greatest of whom, Jens Christian Berg, 
played a leading part in the foundation of the Samfundet for det norske Folks 
Sprog og Historie in 1831-2, as of the professional university historians. 
The greater part of Dr. Dahl’s study is concerned neither with the genera- 
tion of 1814 nor that which followed it. The discussion of their work 
provides the setting for what is in many ways his central theme: the 
reaction under the impact of Skandinavisme (the Pan-Scandinavian move- 
ment) and evolutionary thought against the older generation of historians 
and the ensuing conflict which began in the eighteen-sixties between the 
conservative and national democratic historians. The use of political 
labels to distinguish between the two schools can be justified. Many of 
the leading historians, P. H. Aschehoug, Michael Birkeland and Yngvar 
Nielsen amongst the conservatives, Ernst Sars on the national democratic 
side, took an active part in politics and were prepared to defend their 
political attitudes with historical arguments. That the study of history 
should have become entangled with contemporary politics was a conse- 
quence of the rise of Skandinavisme. Because of the union with Sweden 
this was a live political issue in Norway. Whatever their attitude to- 
wards it Norwegian historians could not escape its influence. Thus the 
problems which aroused the greatest controversy were those most rele- 
vant to the questions provoked by Skandinavisme: the Union of Kalmar, 
the decline of Norway in the later Middle Ages, the period of Danish 
rule, the establishment of the union with Sweden in 1814. But Dr. Dahl 
is careful not to push the connection between history and contemporary 
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politics too far. Indeed he puts forward some interesting arguments 
which suggest that the real distinction between the conservative unionists 
and their great nationalist opponent Sars lay in different conceptions of 
nationality and different ways of thinking about the past. The contrast 
between Sars’s emphasis upon abstract ideas and his opponents’ stress upon 
concrete interests and power realities was more fundamental than their 
rival political alignments. The two final chapters deal with changing 
techniques of research and with the work of the twentieth-century 
historians, particularly Edvard Bull and Halvdan Koht. Dr. Dahl has 
written a book which is a fair and impartial account of Norwegian his- 
toriography and a stimulus to historians to think about the nature and 
techniques of their craft. 


University of Liverpool A. N. Ryan 


E. J. Hobsbawm’s Primitive Rebels (Manchester: University Press, 
19§9. 25S.) is an entertaining collection of essays on various movements 
of social revolt or protest among simple, sometimes illiterate, people in 
Europe since 1815. It is based mainly on secondary sources, though 
Mr. Hobsbawm’s own visits to Calabria, Sicily and Andalusia, three of 
the wretched regions with which he deals, has helped him to consider 
the problems and outlooks of his primitive rebels with greater under- 
standing. After a general discussion of social banditry, Mr. Hobsbawm 
considers the Sicilian Mafia at some length. More sympathetic subjects 
are those of his next three studies: the Tuscan Lazzaretti, the Andalusian 
Anarchists and the Sicilian Fasei. For the most part these studies are 
made with a justifiably authoritative tone. But on page 29 the impression 
that Garibaldians and Mazzinians were frequently allied with the Bour- 
bonist bandits after 1860 needs modification. Mr. Hobsbawm seems to 
have misread a passage in A. Lucarelli’s I/ Brigantaggio Politico delle Puglie 
dopo il 1860. In fact, only two or three disreputable characters who had 
fought with Garibaldi joined the bandits. The Bourbonists referred to 
* our ardent republican brothers ’ with the deliberate intention of widening 
the gulf in Italian political life between the new monarchy and the Maz- 
zinians. Mr. Hobsbawm writes with a much deeper authority on the 
Labour Sects in nineteenth-century England, and his essay on the City 
Mob is highly interesting and full of stimulating ideas. The thirteen 
appendices, where the brigands, peasants and early trade unionists speak 
for themselves, add colour to the book, though it may be argued that the 
oath of the Carbonari has no right to be in this company. The sub-title 
of the book limits the theme to ‘ social’ movements, and the aims of the 
Carbonari were purely political. Their ritual was admittedly quaint, 
though far less theatrical than that of the Freemasons. And in what sense 
can men like Federico Confalonieri or Silvio Pellico be considered 
‘ primitives ’? 

London School of Economics H. HEARDER 


Wilhelm Lihrs’s monograph, Die frete Hansestadt Bremen und England in 
der Zeit des deutschen Bundes 1815-1867 (Veréffentlichungen aus dem Staatsarchiv 
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der Freien Hansestadt Bremen, Heft 26. Bremen: Water Dorn Verlag, 1958), 
on the relations between Bremen and Britain from the end of the Napo- 
leonic wars to the dissolution of the Bund will be welcomed by students of 
German economic history in the nineteenth century. The author’s main 
theme is the gradual emancipation of Bremen from her almost complete 
dependence upon Britain. After the Napoleonic wars Bremen was one 
of the main ports by which British manufactured goods found their way 
to Germany and central Europe. At that time Bremen to a great extent 
owed her position as a Free City to British support and her commercial 
and maritime interests were largely dependent upon British imports. By 
the eighteen-sixties however the situation had changed completely. 
Bremen ships now sailed to America for tropical products and no longer 
drew them from English middlemen. Moreover, Bremen had developed 
as a great port through which thousands of emigrants passed every year 
on their way to the United States. The changing structure of Bremen’s 
overseas trade, the rivalries of the various north German coastal states, 
the part played by the Hanse Towns in persuading Britain to relax the 
rigorous application of her Navigation Laws—these are some of the 
aspects of Germany’s economic development in the era of the Zollverein 
on which Dr. Liihrs’s studies have thrown a new light. 


University of Manchester W. O. HENDERSON 


In Pan-Hispanism: its origin and development to 1866 (University of 
California Publications in History, vol. xiii. University of California 
Press; London: C.U.P., 1959. $3.50) Mr. Mark J. Van Aken defines 
his subject as a Spanish-led movement that aimed at achieving solidarity 
among the Hispanic nations. It represented an attempt to compensate 
for the loss of the Spanish empire in America by reviving the prestige and 
influence of the mother country in a non-political way. Drawing on 
Spanish newspapers and periodicals and on diplomatic material in Spain 
and England, the author provides the first full-scale account of the move- 
ment in its formative years. His attempt to trace the more remote 
origins of Pan-Hispanic thought to the late eighteenth-century plans for 
establishing subordinate thrones in the Indies is not convincing, for as he 
himself demonstrates Pan-Hispanism was essentially a response to the /oss 
of empire. It was the influence of the actual loss of America that even- 
tually forced Spain to adopt a conciliatory programme which evolved into 
Pan-Hispanism: it was hoped that commercial and cultural bonds would 
reunite the territories that had once been held together by the political 
ties of empire. Mr. Van Aken shows that the obstacles to a conciliatory 
policy of this nature lay not only in the opposition to it in America but 
also in the perversity of successive Spanish governments. Their re- 
luctance to recognize American independence and, having recognized it 
after 1834, their tendency to intervene in America with armed force 
revealed their inability to find an alternative policy to political domination. 
Consequently the early Pan-Hispanic movement, unlike its present-day 
version of ‘ Hispanidad’, was primarily a campaign waged by private 
individuals. They elaborated a programme to stimulate trans-Atlantic 
commerce and to revive Spain’s decadent economy; and through their 
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propaganda they encouraged Yankeephobia in South America and stressed 
the need to defend the ‘ Spanish race’ against its foreign adversaries. 
The author ends his account in the year 1866 when Spain became 
involved in a naval war with the South American republics of the Pacific 
coast. This event, following a series of armed Spanish interventions in 
South America, ended the first phase of Spain’s programme for friendly 
relations with her former colonies. Mr. Van Aken’s study, and the 
political and economic background which he provides, are an interesting 
chapter in the history of Spain’s failure to devise a Hispanic common- 
wealth of nations. 
University of Liverpool Joun Lyncn 


A group of letters edited by Douglas Dakin, entitled British Intelligence 
of Events in Greece, 1824-1827: a documentary collection, was published in 
Athens in 1959 in volume xiii of the Bulletin of the Historical and Ethnological 
Society of Greece, and is distributed in this country by International Uni- 
versity Booksellers, London, W.C.1. (21s.). Most of these letters passed 
between members of the Greek revolutionary movement, and were 
opened and copied while passing the British quarantine in the Ionian 
Islands; copies and translations were sent to London, where they reached 
Canning’s desk. Exactly what Canning made of them Dr. Dakin has not 
been able to determine; but he claims that the numerous documents 
from which he has made this selection ‘ constitute an important source for 
the study of the Greek Revolution ’, and has made use of his own know- 
ledge of that revolution to compile a careful edition. Over half of the 
111 letters he has chosen to print, in whole or in part, belong to 1825; 
and their tone is purely political, for he has excised almost all their 
references to military events. So the book cannot help giving a somewhat 
lop-sided view of the movement; but the flavour of a fissiparous national 
revolutionary party, round which the great powers are manoeuvring for 
holds against each other, is clearly brought out. The cast of characters 
is large—fuller notes on them would have made the work easier to follow; 
and much of the atmosphere is conspiratorial. 


London M. R. D. Foor 


Much has been published in recent years on Chartism but Mr. F. C. 
Mather’s Public Order in the Age of the Chartists (Manchester: University 
Press, 1959. 328. 6d.) is perhaps the most original and useful contri- 
bution that has appeared since the war. It is a short book but its strength 
lies in two features. In the first place it surveys the problem of Chartism 
from a point of view which is relatively uncommon among historians, 
though it was probably the point of view of most Englishmen at the time 
other than the working-classes themselves. Secondly it is based on a 
wide and meticulous examination of little-used sources that contributes 
something new not only to the history of the Chartist movement but to 
early-Victorian administrative history. Mr. Mather observes in his 
preface that the subject of the ‘ conquest of mob disorder and the creation 
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of institutions able to maintain the public peace ’"—though vital to any 
understanding of nineteenth-century British history—has been neglected 
by writers of text books who tend to be ‘ natural Whigs’ in their sympathy 
for popular causes against government. He might have added that 
histories of Chartism have also tended to be coloured on occasion by a 
certain proletarian romanticism in favour of the ‘people’ as against 
the ‘ possessing’ classes. That avoidable cruelty and suffering existed 
in early-industrial England needs no debate; what is less often pointed 
out is the ugliness and violence that existed in Chartism. If there was 
not a ‘ social frontier ’, there was at least a ‘ frontier ’ of minimum social 
stability against which Chartism was constantly pressing and which at 
times it broke through. The danger was averted and Victorian society 
survived with remarkably few scars. The credit for that was due to the 
sense and growing experience both of the government and the governed; 
but this is only part of the story. That the danger ever existed resulted 
not merely from Chartism itself but from the inadequacies of the machinery 
for preserving order which had been inherited from a pre-industrial age of 
aristocratic paternalism. It is with this machinery rather than with the 
disorder that Mr. Mather is concerned. His preliminary chapter on the 
challenge to authority, and the incidental information given in the rest, 
make clear the nature of the problem; but the greater part of the book is 
devoted to a lucid and succinct account of the organization that existed 
in early-Victorian Britain—from Cabinet and Home Office down to 
parish constable and police spy—for meeting the kind of threat with 
which Chartism confronted it. If any criticism is to be made it is that 
Mr. Mather has not written enough. <A more detailed account of Chartist 
disorders would have displayed more forcibly the problem before the 
authorities; a more connected account of the policies of successive whig 
and conservative ministries towards Chartism would have added both 
to the book and to our general knowledge of the political history of the 
period. But to regret that a book was not longer is itself a compliment; 
within his self-imposed limits Mr. Mather has done an admirable piece of 
work—scholarly, realistic and unsentimental—on a subject which has 
been too long neglected. 


University of St. Andrews Norman GasH 


For a movement that could not possibly have succeeded and would 
have been disastrous if it had, Chartism has attracted a large share of 
historical attention; yet no satisfactory modern history of Chartism 
exists to put beside Hovell’s forty-year old book. The collection of 
Chartist Studies, edited by Asa Briggs (London: Macmillan, 1959. 42s.) 
does something to explain both phenomena. Carlyle recognized in 1840 
that Chartism was merely ‘a new name for a thing which has had many 
names’; and it is the merit of this most recent contribution that it not 
only accepts but tries to explore the complexities and varieties of the 
Chartist agitation. Mr. Read and Mr. Harrison offer detailed studies of 
Chartism in the great urban centres of Manchester, Leeds, and Leicester; 
there are two interesting accounts by Mr. Fearn and Mr. Pugh of the 
declining semi-industrial districts of Suffolk, Somerset, and Wiltshire 
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which incidentally show what little headway Chartism was able to make 
among the rural labourers; Professor Williams deals in discerning fashion 
with Chartism in Wales, including the well-known but not always well- 
understood Frost incident; and Mr. Wilson gives a clear and discrimin- 
ating study of Chartism in Glasgow. For the rest Miss MacAskill has 
tackled the specialized history of the Land Plan; Miss Lucy Brown pro- 
vides a somewhat muted account of the relationship between Chartism 
and the Anti-Corn Law League; Mr. Mather a succinct and balanced 
analysis of government policy; while the editor has furnished two chapters 
on local backgrounds and national bearings which in some measure 
constitute a framework of reference for the other contributions. Clearly 
this does not purport to be a new history of Chartism but it does indicate 
some of the problems that such a history will encounter. What perhaps 
emerges most strikingly, particularly from the regional studies, is the 
variety of interests, grievances, and types of leadership that fed the stream 
of discontent: Dissent, Poor Law, political reform, old-fashioned 
Radicalism, industrial distress, trade-unions, anti-clericalism, the ten 
hours movement, economic expansion and economic decay, middle- 
classes and proletariat. For anyone who essays the task of writing a 
general history of Chartism the dilemma is obvious. On the one side there 
is the danger of forcing the movement into a formula that achieves a 
deceptive clarity by the convenient omission of what does not fit; on the 
other the technical difficulty of knowing how to write an account that 
is not as chaotic as the movement itself. Something that embraced 
Covenanting banners in Glasgow, protectionism, free trade, female 
education, dancing classes, Christian Chartist churches, a peasant pro- 
gramme, a Chartist Shakespearean Association, and Chartist church- 
wardens, as well as subversion and physical force, does not lend itself to 
any easy summary. Nor is a simple class-theory of much guidance. 
At different points both liberals and tories were implicated; not all 
chartists were proletarian; and though proletarian chartists were often 
anti-middle class, not all proletarians were chartists. What is now needed 
perhaps is a study not of Chartism in isolation but of the society which 
could produce Chartism; and that means treating the subject in a wider 
social and chronological context than is commonly allowed. For that 
this book provides many useful signposts. 
University of St. Andrews NorMAN GASH 


Frank Eyck has given his book on Prince Albert, The Prince Consort 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 1959. 30s.), the sub-title ‘a political 
biography’. This is too ambitious, for he hardly discusses the central 
political question about any consort of a reigning monarch, which is 
how the consort’s relations with the monarch develop, and in what ways— 
if at all—they influence state policy. What he does is to set out a large 
number of extracts from the prince’s memoranda on public affairs, 
especially those bearing on relations between the crown and Lord 
Palmerston. Most of the material he quotes is new; and some of it is 
interesting. The reader is left with a strong impression that Albert 
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always remained a foreigner in his wife’s country; that he lived close to 
the levers of power without observing how they were operated. Always 
earnest, always serious, he was also almost always ineffective, except in 
subordinate questions, because he did not understand how to get business 
done. Mr. Eyck has used the Clarendon papers in the Bodleian, and has 
visited the Coburg archives, but the bulk of his material is drawn from 
Windsor. He has too often allowed his subject’s native language to 
affect the syntax and the clarity of his own prose, which is sometimes hard 
to follow. 


London M. R. D. Foor 


Dr. Ernst Portner’s Die Einigung Italiens im Urteil liberalen deutscher 
Zeitgenossen (Bonn: Ludwig Roéhrscheid Verlag, 1959. 16.80 D.M.) is a 
collection of essays on the history of ideas. The first is introductory; 
it is a general survey of liberalism’s part in achieving German and Italian 
unity and does not take the reader very far, based as it is on general 
accounts with which he is already likely to be familiar. The others are 
more specific. They deal with the attitude of the Preussiche Jabrbiicher 
towards Cavour, the commentary provided by the pages of the Grenzboten 
on the process of Italian unification, the more complex reactions of the 
Nationalverein to the same events, and, finally, with the effect of Italian 
events on the evolution of Treitschke’s thought. Some interesting 
points emerge from the essays, although it cannot be said that the general 
thesis contained in them—that what they could see going on in Italy 
helped to shape the views of German liberals about their own country’s 
development—is very exciting. Nevertheless, it is interesting to have a 
chart of the opinions of such men as Baumgartner and Neumann, or to 
be made aware of the distinctions in viewpoint between the Jahbrbicher 
and the Grenzboten by reference to their comments on the events of 1861, 
forexample. Some themes recur frequently; such are the widely diffused 
suspicion of Napoleon III, the growing tendency to import the preju- 
dices of religious liberalism into assessments of the Roman question anda 
deepening dislike of Austria as 1866 approached. Much time and ink 
were spent, also, in the re-statement of Cavour’s actions in terms which 
justified revolution by appeals to supra-historical principles; the parallel 
between the role of Sardinia and that of Prussia was more and more 
evident. Dr. Portner has given a balanced account of the views of the 
liberals on such questions and only in the essay on Treitschke does his 
emphasis seem unconvincing. Specialists in the study of Alindeutsch 
politics may find this little collection a useful summary. 

Merton College, Oxford Joun M. Roserts 


T. S. Bokenkotter’s Cardinal Newman as an Historian (Louvain: 
Publications Universitaires, 1959; Recueil de travaux d’ histoire et de philologie, 
series IV, fasc. 18. 150f.b.) is a useful collection of material. Acton 
thought that Newman, with his sense of continuity and development, and 
his sympathy with the part and power of apprehending it below the sur- 
face, possessed the essential gifts of the historian; but that he was so 
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little interested in ‘ the facts ’, the details of research, the hard toil at the 
manuscripts, and was so prone to say that this was not his work and must 
be left to others, that he left one of his great gifts almost unused—unused 
at least gua historian, though not unused gua theologian. Dr. Boken- 
kotter has drawn together various considerations of Newman as historian 
—on the one side his deep interest in history, his desire to afford historical 
conclusions their just place as evidence towards framing his systematic 
thought, his fine library, his historical affection and comprehension; 
on the other side, his ignorance of the German historians, his attitude to 
legends, at its worst in the Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, in which the 
utter absence of genuine criticism is rendered the more painful by an 
apparent desire to justify it on pseudo-historical grounds. This book is a 
useful assembling of the relevant material from Newman’s own writings; 
and the author is surely right to emphasize the importance of the patristic 
enquiries to his mind as it opened towards Rome. Perhaps the most 
fruitful advance in this field, now, would come from a study of Newman’s 
relations with the ‘ scientific’ historians, especially with Acton, a study 
which this book does not yet attempt. But the final impression left is a 
sad one. In 1844 Newman could write (though doubtless it was a 
judgment made with a theological purpose) ‘ Church History is made up of 
three elements—miracles, monkery, and Popery ’, and this in the age of 
Ranke, or even of Milman. Newman, except in his study of the Fathers, 
was too dependent upon Fleury for his guide, and too inclined to think 
it the duty of the Christian historian to react against Gibbon or Mosheim 
or Neander. He preferred the abstract and the moral to the concrete 


and the rugged, the generalization to the particular instance; the ideas 
which possess men to the men themselves. ‘ Let not the reader suppose ’, 
he once remarked in an essay on the Normans, ‘ that we are referring to 
this history for its own sake, forgetful of the argument which we are 
pursuing.’ 

Selwyn College, Cambridge Owen CHADWICK 


Dr. Gertrude Himmelfarb established her reputation with her study 
of Lord Acton. In Darwin and the Darwinian Revolution (London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1959. 42s.) she has attempted to combine a straightforward 
account of Charles Darwin’s life and of his works with an analysis of their 
origin, development and effect. She has made use of much unpublished 
material, and the book may fairly be described as thorough and authori- 
tative. Moreover she writes not only with authority, but in a clear, 
pleasing style and with a mordant wit. The biographical portion of the 
book is well documented, and the treatment of certain psycho-analytic 
studies of Darwin’s character is brilliant. ‘The remainder of the book, 
however, is the more important. The origin and development of Dar- 
win’s views and their relation to ideas that were prevalent when and before 
they were given to the world, and the influence of contemporaries and 
predecessors are patiently set out and interpreted. In so doing the 
author stresses that the genesis of Darwin’s theory was not founded on 
the true Baconian principle that he himself claimed; he was always 
boldly speculating towards his particular theory of mutability and the 
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facts he observed and collected were those required for his theory. 
In fact Darwin himself admitted at another time that he had little respect 
for those who pretended to work on the principle of gathering facts 
without reference to any theory. The conflict between Science and 
orthodox religion, and the agnosticism to which so many found them- 
selves compelled are too often linked with the publication of the Origin of 
Species rather than shown to be contemporary but independent; these 
matters are excellently treated here, and Dr. Himmelfarb’s expression 
about the book’s publication ‘It expressed and dramatized what many 
had obviously felt. More than this: it legitimized what they felt’ is an 
admirable summary of the position. But Dr. Himmelfarb does not 
attempt to give an answer to the question ‘ Is Darwinism true’ ?, though 
she does not fail to ask it, and it is not difficult to suspect that her answer 
would not lie far from Sir James Gray’s words which she quotes from 
Nature (1954): ‘No amount of argument, or clever epigram, can dis- 
guise the inherent improbability of orthodox [Darwinian] theory; but 
most biologists feel it is better to think in terms of improbable events 
than not to think at all; there will always be a few who feel in their bones a 
sneaking sympathy with Samuel Butler’s scepticism.’ This is an im- 
portant book for all students of nineteenth-century thought. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge J. F. Burner 


W. O. Henderson and W. H. Chaloner have added another volume, 
not this time a weighty one, to their work on Friedrich Engels. Engels 
as military critic (Manchester: University Press, 1959. 25s.) reprints 
thirty-five short anonymous English newspaper articles written by him 
between 1860 and 1866. His own military experiences had been confined 
to a year as a gunner in the Prussian Guard and a few weeks as an in- 
surrectionary staff officer in south Germany in 1849; but military history 
was a hobby of his, and he had plenty of common sense. Ten articles on 
the volunteer movement, rescued from the Volunteer Journal for Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire for 1860-1, are thoroughly common-sensical, though in 
no way distinguished. They abound in such dicta as: ‘ Officers cannot 
be manufactured in the same time and with the same means as privates.’ 
Nine articles on rifles, of the same provenance, show that his knowledge 
of musketry was not extensive; his principal objection to the .577-inch 
Enfield rifle was that its bore was too large, not that it was a muzzle- 
loader. To be fair, he did recognize the cardinal role played by the 
breech-loading needle-gun in securing Prussia’s victory in the German 
civil war of 1866; though this victory surprised him, if the tone of his 
Manchester Guardian articles written early in the war is any guide. Num- 
bers, he demonstrated, favoured Austria; Prussia’s strategy for the 
advance into Bohemia was faulty; and ‘ The superiority of supreme 
command is decidedly on the side of the Austrians’. Other sections 
deal with the armies of Napoleon III and, briefly, with the amateur forces 
raised to fight the American civil war. Engels’s views on amateur soldiery 
may be presumed to carry some weight in Moscow and Pekin; so current 
arguments about the way armed forces should be raised in anti-communist 
countries provide this book with a degree of topical interest. There has 
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been little for the editors to do but to prepare an index. In a brief intro- 
duction, they point out incidentally that the New York Daily Tribune 
articles on revolution and counter-revolution in Germany, still attributed in 
some pious communist bookshops to Marx, were in fact written by Engels. 
London M. R. D. Foor 


England has always been the home of the cultured amateur and the 
Victorian era was, perhaps, the most productive of this type of scholar. 
Mr. Nigel Abercrombie’s Life and Work of Edmund Bishop (London : 
Longmans, 1959. 708.) is a vivid, sympathetic and detailed biography 
of a civil servant who, without the benefits of higher education but 
blessed with critical acumen and intuitive genius, became the equal, and 
in some cases the master, of scholars whose reputation in the academic 
world was beyond question. As a convert to Catholicism his interests 
lay at first in the Customaries of the medieval Benedictine houses, a class 
of book practically unknown to historians of the time, and most of his 
early work consisted in making transcripts of them for his monastic 
friends. To teach himself palaeography he sat for months in the manu- 
script room of the British Museum deciphering the thirty-nine scorched 
and shtivelled fragments of Cotton Vitellius D XVI on the assumption 
that, once this was mastered, the ordinary run of manuscripts would 
present no difficulties. Afterwards he went systematically through all 
the collections of the British Museum, filling his notebooks with material 
from which scholars of many countries were to draw. It was, for instance, 
from his copy of the Collectio Britannica a group of four hundred papal 
letters of which more than a quarter dated from the fifth and sixth 
centuries, that Ewald and Lowenfeld published their extracts. A chance 
meeting with Liebermann brought him into contact with the editors of 
the Monumenta and they found him a most valuable collaborator. 
Wattenbach asked him for information on the papal seals in the British 
Museum, of which a catalogue had recently been published, and with 
his self-taught knowledge of diplomatics discovered that more than half 
of those before 1150 were spurious. It was only natural that as a con- 
sequence he distrusted any kind of a priori judgment or thesis. His 
liturgical studies were, in the main, stimulated and directed by this reac- 
tion to vague and unsubstantiated generalizations made by historians. 
Though his main work was concerned with the history of Liturgy, he 
never considered it as being exclusively bound up with either rites or 
religion. ‘To him the Liturgy was an expression of the social and cultural 
outlook of the people and therefore indicative of historical movements. 
The discovery of a Neapolitan calendar in the Lindisfarne Gospels, for 
instance, had far wider implications for him than the mere liturgical 
practices of a Northumbrian monastery, just as the occurrence of Breton 
saints in the Bosworth Psalter, the prayers in the Book of Cerne and the 
diffusion of the Roman psalter was evidence of cultural relationships 
unsuspected by the ordinary historian. It is a pity that many works on 
which he embarked were never carried out. Most of his time was taken 
up with ‘ consultations ’ in which he not only corrected his correspondents’ 
papers, but in many cases supplied so much new material as to have 
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* virtually written their books for them. In this connection, unfortunately, 
Mr. Abercrombie does not tell us much of Bishop’s collaboration with 
Gasquet, though we may draw inferences. This is an admirable biography 
from every point of view. 


London C. H. Tausor 


It is a pity that Dr. B. W. Schaper, in his study of A/bert Thomas: 
Trente ans de Réformisme social (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1959. 22.00 Hf.) 
has partly buried his hero under a weight of historical background and a 
drabness of style which seems to have been all too faithfully rendered 
into French. It is true that French Socialism, with its feuds and jargon, 
and international bureaucracy, with its annual conferences and reports, 
provides themes that cannot easily enthral; but Albert Thomas, the 
baker’s son who passed brilliantly through the Ecole Normale, became a 
henchman of Jaurés and Millerand, was hailed as the Joffre of France’s 
munition factories during the First World War, and after it was appointed 
first Director of the International Labour Organization, must have been a 
remarkable man. His capacity for work was prodigious, his memory 
phenomenal, his oratory notable even in France; he could charm Lloyd 
George, he had a sense of humour and a flair for diplomacy and, as Direc- 
tor of the I.L.O., through his tireless and peripatetic energy became almost 
anew power among the nations. Except, however, in the second part of 
the book, where Dr. Schaper relies heavily upon such works as E. W. 
Phelan’s Yes and Albert Thomas and Sir Harold Butler’s Confident Morning, 
his Thomas does not often come alive. Yet the author has had access to 
important material in the possession of Mme. Albert Thomas and at 
Paris and Geneva, he has read widely, he has had the advantage of the 
personal recollections of men such as Pierre Comert, Paul Mantoux and 
J. Oudegeest and his approach to his subject is conscientious and critical. 
His book accordingly contains much that is of value or interest concerning 
particular episodes in Thomas’s career. To give but three instances, he 
supports those who believe that it was Thomas rather than Briand who 
prevented the abandonment of the Salonica campaign and in this con- 
nection prints the substance of a glowing letter of appreciation from 
Lloyd George written in September 1918; he discusses with much good 
sense Thomas’s mission to Russia in the spring of 1917; and he brings 
new light to bear upon the crisis of September 1917 which led the French 
Socialists to withdraw from the government. Of particular interest, too, 
are brief glimpses of Rathenau and Stresemann as Thomas saw them and 
the fuller consideration of Thomas’s relations, as Director of the I.L.O., 
with Spain and Fascist Italy. This is a thoughtful book, whose author 
asks many pertinent questions and is not afraid of saying that the answers 
cannot always be given with certainty. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge J. P. T. Bury 


It is a commonplace that French public opinion, pacific and anti- 
militarist at the beginning of the twentieth century, had turned actively 
nationalist and even chauvinist by 1914. Yet in the election of that year 
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the defenders of the law restoring three years’ military service suffered a 
serious setback. This is the central problem and paradox of Mr. Eugen 
Weber’s book, The Nationalist Revival in France, 1905-1914 (University of 
California Press: University of California Publications in History, no. 60. 
London: C.U.P., 1959. $5). His solution, essentially, is to treat the 
nationalist revival as a triumph of Paris over the provinces; the pacific, 
parsimonious, parochially-minded provincial deputies came, in a capital 
where nationalism was socially, culturally and intellectually dominant, to 
accept views and policies very different from those they had been elected 
to promote. Mr. Weber concentrates mainly on the parliamentary and 
literary worlds. While the Action frangaise properly receives a great deal 
of attention, the author insists that the patriotic fervour of the years 
after 1911 owed little to the doctrinaire nationalists of the preceding 
decade, whose direct impact was strictly limited to circles which had 
always been hostile to the Republic. It was the changed outlook of men 
like Poincaré and Millerand, not the unchanged views of their old 
enemies on the far Right, which influenced and reacted to opinion among 
the politically active minority in the country. This changed outlook 
Mr. Weber attributes in part to reaction against the excesses of the Left, 
in particular the anti-patriotic campaigns of the syndicalists: but 
essentially to the growing exasperation of all Frenchmen with German 
blackmail and bullying, and to the growing confidence—both among 
informed leaders and in the general public—in France’s prospects of 
military success. Thus, while he illustrates familiar hypotheses with a 
mass of useful material, his interpretation does not change accepted 
views. And there is inevitably a certain shapelessness in a study of the 
formation of what he calls ‘an atmosphere which imposed its own con- 
ditions ’ on public men (p. 143). On different pages he seems to say that 
in the 1914 election the three-year law was a clear-cut issue between Left 
and Right (p. 138, p. 164 n. 17); that candidates equivocated on it wher- 
ever they could (p. 134); and that republicans in some regions found 
themselves obliged for electoral reasons to support it (pp. 139, 146). 
Justifying his concentration on Paris, too, he insists that the areas that 
matter are those where opinion had changed (p. 147); yet Paris, after all, 
swung over to the Right in 1900, There are also a few instances of 
carelessness (contrast the figures for ‘ Sciences-po ’ graduates in the diplo- 
matic service on p. 3 with those on p. 189 n. 80). This is, however, a 
useful book. It is also a timely one, and the analogies with another 
nationalist revival nearly half a century later are frequently striking. 
‘France,’ as Bodley said, ‘is the land of political surprises, where lost 
causes come to life again.’ 


Nuffield College, Oxford P. M. WILLIAMs 


Of several recent works on industrial organization Professor E. H. 
Phelps Brown’s Growth of British Industrial Relations: a study from the 
standpoint of 1906-1914 (London, Macmillan, 1959. 42s.) is the most 
historically minded; and it is an important contribution to the social 
history of Britain at the turn of the century. It takes as its text the in- 
dustrial unrest of 1906-14, but this chapter is one of the shortest in the 
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book, and gives no new insight into the causes of that cutburst. Instead, 
the body of the book is a leisurely and careful description of the social 
and working conditions, the growth of industrial relations and of public 
policy, which formed the setting for conflict. Phelps Brown’s argument 
is that ‘the system of British industrial relations remains today in its 
essentials as it was before the First World War’ (p. 354), and he shows 
how its peculiarities, as contrasted with American practice, had evolved 
since the eighteen-seventies: trade unions largely unregulated by law, 
and the system of industry-wide bargaining. On the way he gives an 
admirable picture of working-class life about 1900: the family food 
budget, class differentials in physique and mortality, the mass of unskilled 
labour, now largely gone, the effects of elementary education. There are 
excellent pages on the Royal Commission on Labour, on the general 
lack of amenities in factories, on firms which pioneered in industrial 
welfare, and on the Taff Vale case and its extraordinary sequel in the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906. The Appendix on sources is a mine of 
references to government reports, contemporary works and modern 
studies. The whole is a work of wisdom and imagination, not least in 
the brief sequel on the changes after 1918— in social setting rather than 
in industrial organization—(for example, the reduction in working hours 
“by cutting out the spell that used to be worked on an empty stomach 
before breakfast’, p. 345). And where is there a better vignette of office 
simplicities before Parkinson’s law began to work: ‘ in all walks of life 
much was done with a few pens, drawers, bits of string, and cardboard 
boxes, which has come to claim much more equipment since ’ (p. 246) ? 


University College of N. Wales, Bangor C. L. Mowar 


The first really satisfying study to come out of America of the pro- 
cess by which America entered the first World War is Ernest R. May’s 
The World War and American Isolation, 1914-1917, Harvard Historical 
Studies, vol. Ixxi (London : O.U.P. for Harvard University Press, 1959. 
6os.). The author has made extremely effective use of the German 
diplomatic archives for the war years, and has scanned every scrap of 
material on the British side, to write a history of America’s dilemmas 
between two antagonists waging total war, both infringing American 
neutral rights, both at first conscious of the paramount need to preserve 
American friendship. These dilemmas were felt most of all by three 
statesmen ; Wilson in the United States, Sir Edward Grey in Britain 
and Bethmann Hollweg in Germany. In progressive sections, the author 
shows how each of the latter was first weakened and then ousted by 
advocates of guerre a l’outrance, so that gradually by the interaction of their 
increasing powerlessness, Wilson’s own freedom of action was curtailed, 
and he was finally forced into approving entry into war on the side of 
the Allies when his original conviction that the Allies shared his basic 
aims and attitudes to international problems had deserted him. Dr. 
May shows clearly that the British rejection of his mediation appeal in 
May 1916 made Wilson as deeply suspicious of the Allies as of the Central 
Powers, as chauvinistic, selfish, nationalist and annexationist. Here lies 
the key to the deep and intense suspicion of the Allies he displayed in 
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October and November 1918 and at the Peace Conference. Dr. May 
also gives an excellent picture of the changes in German politics which 
led to Bethmann Hollweg’s defeat and to the decision to declare uncon- 
ditional submarine warfare. On the British side he is weaker, partly 
because the material is lacking but mainly because Lloyd George’s 
overthrow of Asquith did not bear the immediate relevance to British 
relations with America as Bethmann Hollweg’s defeat did to Germany. 
Where Dr. May is perhaps weakest is on the psychological side. We 
still lack any real study of American opinion on the war, and towards 
Britain, a study that is broken down regionally and, still more importantly 
by social strata. We have only studies of Allied propaganda ; none of 
its impact, or the need that called it into existence, in relation to those 
groups most likely to influence the formulation of American foreign 
policy. As a result we are still unable to pronounce between Grey’s 
concern for American opinion and Crewe’s judgment that ‘the better 
element’ would prevent the development of any line hostile to Britain 
and that America was ‘ morally allied with the Entente’. There is no 
answer to the simple question—how pro-British was America? Dr. 
May also neglects in Britain and Germany the factor of war strain, a 
factor which played continually into the hands of the extremists. In 
Britain the overwhelming impact of the casualty lists on the British 
middle and upper classes most active in politics has never been properly 
appreciated in America. In Germany one has to add to this factor the 
social strain imposed by the various expectations placed on victory ; a 
subject brilliantly examined in Arthur Rosenberg’s Birth of the German 


Republic (London, 1931), or more recently in Hans W. Gatzke’s excellent 
Germany's Drive to the West (Baltimore, 1950). 


London School of Economics D. C. Warr 


Dr. A. W. Willemsen’s, Het Viaams-Nationalisme 1914-1940 
(Historische Studies uitgegeven vanwege het Instituut voor Ges- 
chiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, xiii, Groningen: J. B. 
Wolters, 1958. 22.50 f.b.), which is based on an extensive use of the 
national press, the personal correspondence of several ‘ vlaamsgezinden,’ 
including Professor Geyl, the author’s supervisior, and various other 
materials in the Archief en Museum voor het Vlaamse Cultuurleven at 
Antwerp and the Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentatie at Amsterdam, 
provides the first comprehensive account of the Flemish question during 
the period from the outbreak of the first World War to the second Ger- 
man invasion of Belgiumin 1940. The treatment is strictly chronological. 
After a brief introduction noting Flemish movements and tendencies in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century and up to 1914, Dr. Willemsen 
describes in Chapter I the emergence, development, and importance of 
‘activism’ and the ‘front movement’, which kept alive the Flemish 
cause during the war and radically influenced its post war history. The 
next two chapters deal respectively with social, political, and intellectual 
developments in Belgium from 1919 to 1929, the date of Borms’ election 
at Antwerp, so far as they concerned the Flemish question, which was very 
little, and the character of Flemish nationalism itself during the same period, 
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which moved towards general dissatisfaction with the idea of a unitary 
(Belgian) state. The last two chapters deal in like fashion with the 
period from 1929 to 1940 and concern the achievement at long last of 
the ‘minimum programme’, and the infection of Flemish nationalism 
with right-wing authoritarian ideas, a development which the author 
attributes to a variety of causes: the general political and economic 
crisis in Belgium and in Europe, the electoral defeat of the nationalists 
in 1932, and the short-sightedness of moderates like Borginon and Elias. 
Dr. Willemsen has thus tackled a large and difficult subject, and, if the 
arrangement leads now and then to a certain amount of repetition, 
clearly some such arrangement was necessary to reduce the immense 
body of material to order. Of course he has not said the last word, 
though no pupil of Professor Geyl’s will be unaware of that. For 
example, the hypothesis on page 130 concerning the nature of the 
appeal of Flemish nationalism in rural areas deserves to be elaborated, 
while more could have been said of the attitude and relationship of the 
major political parties to the Flemish movements, more particularly as 
the author’s obvious sympathy with the Flemish cause has led him 
occasionally to overlook, or underestimate, the problem which faces all 
political parties of balancing competing interests. Dr. Willemsen’s 
study however, is provisional in another sense, in the sense in which all 
books on recent history are provisional, because the papers of so many 
of those engaged in recent events remain unavailable. He has had the 
good fortune to be allowed to use the papers of Professor Geyl, H. 
Borginon, and J. Spincemaille, but access to the papers of the many other 


prominent Flemish leaders would undoubtedly yield new information 
and might bring serious modifications. However, these are the rules of 
the game as played by contemporary historians. Dr. Willemsen is to be 
congratulated on having provided an indispensable guide through the 
labyrinth of Flemish politics during the inter-war years. 

Birkbeck College, London G. C, Grsps 


The beautifully produced new Osteuropea-Handbuch entitled Polen, 
edited by Werner Markert (K6ln; Bohlau Verlag, 1959. 68 D.M.) is a 
work which specialists in East European affairs ought to have, if only 
because it gives a German view of most recent Polish history. Unfor- 
tunately the editor has assumed that Polish history in modern times begins 
with World War I, as if the long period of partition had not deter- 
mined political attitudes or as if Poles even at the present time did not 
reconsider events in the light of the experience of a hundred years ago. 
It is of course only natural that a German work should devote con- 
siderable space to the problem of the German minority in Poland during 
the inter-war years, because that is a problem which the German reader 
will seek information about, but the non-German may perhaps be excused 
if he is somewhat less concerned. The object of this Handbuch is 
clearly to give as much information as possible about the post—1945 
period. Its treatment of events before 1945 tends to be thin. Even the 
controversial Warsaw uprising of 1944 is dismissed in a couple of pages, 
which must drive the reader elsewhere for the stuff of political and historical 
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dispute. This is an inevitable fault of encyclopaedic works. The merit 
of this volume is its biographical, bibliographical, chronological and 
statistical detail concerning Poland in the post-war period. One wonders 
why, however, the pre-1919 frontier is necessary to economic maps of 
Poland in 1956/7. No one has ever doubted that there was a higher 
degree of capital investment in former Prussian Poland. 


Queen Mary College, London R. F. Lesuie 


* 

In Svensk Historisk Bibliografi 1921-1933 (Stockholm: Swedish 
Historical Society, 1958), Paul Sjégren has, on the basis of the annual 
bibliographies produced for Historisk Tidskrift (up to his death in 1930 
by K. Setterwall and after that by P. Elfstrand), given us a useful guide to 
books and articles dealing with Swedish history over a period of some 
twenty years. His volume is no mere compilation from the annual 
bibliographies; he has made additions and changes (particularly in the 
rubrics of classification, so that, e.g. economic and social history are now 
separate entities in their own right). Some cuts have had to be made, 
such as most of the references to reviews of historical books in the daily 
press, though references to reviews in learned periodicals remain—a 
feature of considerable interest when compared to most bibliographies 
produced. 


London School of Economics RAGNHILD HaTron 


Wie es eigentlich gewesen: all students of historiography are familiar 
with Ranke’s assertion that by scientific investigation one may truly 
expound the past. We know too that his notion was vigorously chal- 
lenged, and that for half a century or more the extreme claims of ‘ scien- 
tific history’ have been discredited. What Croce and others argued in 
Europe had its counterpart in the United States. Thus, we may place 
beside Burckhardt’s aphorism that ‘ history is the record of what one age 
find worthy of note in another’, the statement by Frederick Jackson 
Turner that ‘ each age writes the history of the past anew with reference 
to the conditions uppermost in its own time’. This is the spirit of 
the New History, whose American practitioners included James Harvey 
Robinson and Harry Elmer Barnes. The intellectual biographies of two 
of their more weighty colleagues are discussed in Mr. Cushing Strout’s 
excellent little book, The Pragmatic Revolt in American History: Carl Becker 
and Charles Beard (Yale University Press; London: O.U.P., 1959. 28s.). 
Becker and Beard, he shows, vastly enjoyed themselves in mocking the 
pretentions of scientific history. They had little difficulty in demon- 
strating that the historian can never be entirely omniscient or impartial. 
Even when he has done his best, he must select and interpret if his work 
is to avoid being an unreadable calendar of undifferentiated events; and 
no matter how hard he tries to eschew prejudices, the mere act of selection, 
let alone that of interpretation, constitutes a kind of bias, a judgment on 
what is significant. Moreover his canons of judgment will inevitably, 
to some extent, be those of his own era. Mr. Strout, though, is not 
content to tell once again the story of this easy victory over a dubious 
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which moved towards general dissatisfaction with the idea of a unitary 
(Belgian) state. The last two chapters deal in like fashion with the 
period from 1929 to 1940 and concern the achievement at long last of 
the ‘minimum programme’, and the infection of Flemish nationalism 
with right-wing authoritarian ideas, a development which the author 
attributes to a variety of causes: the general political and economic 
crisis in Belgium and in Europe, the electoral defeat of the nationalists 
in 1932, and the short-sightedness of moderates like Borginon and Elias. 
Dr. Willemsen has thus tackled a large and difficult subject, and, if the 
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dispute. This is an inevitable fault of encyclopaedic works. The merit 
of this volume is its biographical, bibliographical, chronological and 
statistical detail concerning Poland in the post-war period. One wonders 
why, however, the pre-1919 frontier is necessary to economic maps of 
Poland in 1956/7. No one has ever doubted that there was a higher 
degree of capital investment in former Prussian Poland. 

Queen Mary College, London R. F. Lesue 


In Svensk Historisk Bibliografi 1921-1935 (Stockholm: Swedish 
Historical Society, 1958), Paul Sjégren has, on the basis of the annual 
bibliographies produced for Historisk Tidskrift (up to his death in 1930 
by K. Setterwall and after that by P. Elfstrand), given us a useful guide to 
books and articles dealing with Swedish history over a period of some 
twenty years. His volume is no mere compilation from the annual 
bibliographies; he has made additions and changes (particularly in the 
rubrics of classification, so that, ¢.g. economic and social history are now 
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Even when he has done his best, he must select and interpret if his work 
is to avoid being an unreadable calendar of undifferentiated events; and 
no matter how hard he tries to eschew prejudices, the mere act of selection, 
let alone that of interpretation, constitutes a kind of bias, a judgment on 
what is significant. Moreover his canons of judgment will inevitably, 
to some extent, be those of his own era. Mr. Strout, though, is not 
content to tell once again the story of this easy victory over a dubious 
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doctrine. Writing as a philosopher of history, and with an admirable 
rigour, he goes on to contend that Becker and Beard were themselves in 
error and so involved themselves in grave difficulties. They claimed at 
once too little and too much for history. Underestimating the ability of 
the good historian (how else may he be distinguished from the bad one ?) 
to acquire verifiable evidence, to respect it and to elucidate it, they 
also as young scholars surrendered to an exhilarating conviction that they 
and their fellow-pragmatists could make a better world. While not 
denying their great gifts, Mr. Strout convincingly maintains that their 
initial cheerful scepticism left them without a mature posture when after 
1917 the better world began to appear unattainable. Wryly dismayed 
(in the case of Becker) and embittered (in the case of Beard), each in his 
way reveals the plight of the liberal intellectual. Sick of his disbelief, 
he takes refuge in theories of history, of America’s destiny and so on, 
which are quite as open to question as Ranke’s conception of science in 
history. ‘In this way’, Mr. Strout observes, ‘utopia becomes the 
debtors’ prison of historians who declare history bankrupt ’. 


University of Manchester Marcus CUNLIFFE 


Perhaps one’s first surprise on opening Rudi Strauch’s Sir Nevile 
Henderson, Britischer Botschafter in Berlin von 1937 bis 1939, Ein Beitrag zur 
diplomatischen Vorgeschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges (Bonn: Ludwig 
Rihrscheid Verlag, 1959. 24 D.M.) is that the unlucky ambassador 
should have provided material for so long a book. There is, however, 
ample detail in the published British sources and the author does not 
leave anything out. The book is mainly a careful narrative of the diplo- 
matic transactions in which Henderson was engaged at Berlin; nothing 
new emerges, but his personality and fixed ideas are sufficient to give the 
book a theme, even if one is exasperated at times by it. Henderson 
liked the Germans; he was more at home in Germany than in any other 
foreign country; he thought that the Nazi regime had done some good 
things (among many bad ones) for the German people; he thought that 
the Nazi irredentist claims were often plausible, and that Germany’s 
small neighbours had played into Hitler’s hands by resisting them; he 
had been sent to Berlin to work for the pacification of Europe; and he 
knew in 1938 that his country was unwilling or unable to fight. In these 
circumstances he was not out of step with his government in acting on 
the assumption that some at least of the German demands were reasonable 
as long as they were not imposed by force. It is after Prague, when 
‘ appeasement ’ was supposed to have been abandoned, that his réle is, 
in Dr. Strauch’s view, open to criticism. He had sought a modus vivendi 
with Hitlerism for too long to be able to present convincingly the British 
government’s new resolution: he disregarded the official views of his 
government when they ran counter to his own personal views, and it 
was partly as a result of this that the energetic attitude of the British 
government in September 1939 was received by Hitler with incredulity 
(p. 359). Dr. Strauch puts these views with moderation, but I do not, 
even so, find them convincing. There is, no doubt, some truth in the 
argument that a change of British ambassadors in April 1939 would have 
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given Hitler a sterner warning; but it is by no means clear that that was 
Chamberlain’s intention. His aim was still appeasement, but now 
‘ through strength’; and Henderson was still considered a suitable agent. 
The British documents on the crisis do not suggest that he failed to put 
his government’s views clearly. Above all, it has yet to be proved that 
Hitler took any notice of ambassadors, friendly or otherwise; he certainly 
ignored completely the reports of Dirksen, his own ambassador in London. 
However, it is an interesting book on a somewhat odd man; the character 
sketch in chapter xii is an able analysis. 


London School of Economics W. N. Mep.ticorr 


In Two Years of French Foreign Policy (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, and 
Paris: Librairie Minard, 1958), Adrienne Doris Hytier gives a thorough 
and scholarly account of Vichy foreign policy between 1940 and 1942, 
while southern France remained free from German occupation, and 
possession of a fleet and empire allowed Vichy some freedom of action. 
The author has assimilated an immense mass of material, much of it 
unpublished, and shows an admirably balanced judgment on such con- 
troversial matters as the Rougier and Chevalier negotiations with Britain 
in 1940, the reasons for Laval’s fall that December, and the degree of his 
responsibility in 1942. Notable new light is thrown on Weygand’s fall, 
in which the general plays Delcassé to Darlan’s Rouvier, and the Germans 
merely gave the last push to oust the premier’s unwanted colleague. 
But the author makes clear that there was no cabinet solidarity under 
Vichy (to which Benoist-Méchin might well have applied his description 
of Nazi Germany as ‘a federation of administrations’), and that the 
chief of state (p. 72) ‘ enjoyed nothing more than parcelling out his own 
secrets, each man hearing only a part of them, but believing that he had 
heard them all. Such a system would have made Pétain supreme arbiter 
had he himself not so often been left in the dark.’ Students of earlier— 
and later—examples of pouvoir personnel in France will recognize her picture. 
The author claims that though every Vichy leader favoured some 
collaboration, all also sought to make it profitable to France. But the 
gap between French and German interpretations of collaboration was so 
wide (cf. the respective hopes of Abetz and Darlan, p. 176) that these 
attempts were doomed to failure. The Germans, thinking France 
basically hostile, would not pay the price needed to get her into war; 
but the allies did pay a price to keep her out. American policy is treated 
critically and British severely, especially the attack on the French fleet 
in 1940 (Operation Catapult, which the unlucky Admiral North said 
should have been named Boomerang). ‘The extraordinary treatment of 
the crews of the French ships seized in British ports rightly receives 
strong censure. A useful appendix summarizes the conflicting evidence 
on the views of Reynaud’s ministers about the armistice. There is a 
massive bibliography, but, alas, no index. Among the very few slips, 
Bouisson is called High Commissioner for French Black Africa (p. 85) 
and Barthélemy said to have been out of parliament for twenty (instead of 
thirteen) years in 1941 (p. 291). Libyais consistently misspelt; otherwise 
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misprints are rare, It is the more unfortunate that a glaring one mars the 
cover of this judicious, careful, and valuable study. 


Nuffield College, Oxford P. M. WILirams 


It would need a team of reviewers (all of them more knowledgeable 
than the present one) and a separate issue of this Review to provide an 
adequate examination of the 725 biographies in The Dictionary of National 
Biography 1941-1950, edited by L. G. Wickham Legg and E. T. Williams. 
(London: O.U.P., 1959. £5 5s.). Of the subjects, one was born in 1845 
(Sit Thomas Barlow, the physician, who died in 1945), two in 1847 
(Prebendary Carlile one of them), two, including the formidable figure of 
Lord Dunedin, in 1849. The eighteen-fifties yield a rich crop: the Duke 
of Connaught, Sir Frank Swettenham, Sir Arthur Evans, Robert Blatch- 
ford, Sir Flinders Petrie, Holland Rose, Lord Crewe, G. C. Coulton, 
E. CE. Somerville—how hard it is to remember that she was born as long 
ago as 1858! At the other end of the scale are a few whose shorter lives 
were ended by war or accident—Robert Byron, Amy Johnson, Rex 
Whistler, Lord Mildmay. If one were to construct a composite portrait 
it would be that of a man born during the ’seventies in the upper ranks 
of the middle class. Quite likely his father was a clergyman. He him- 
self went up to a university; he became happily married to a devoted 
and helpful wife; he lost a son in war; he concealed an affectionate 
disposition behind a somewhat brusque manner; he died in retirement 
in Surrey. The interesting thing about this portrait is its irrelevance to 
so many of the subjects—to Lloyd George, to Sidney Webb, to H. G. 
Wells, to Tom Mann, to name only four. In his extremely interesting 
prefatory note Mr. Williams points out that the notices necessarily 
represent interim jadgments. This must be largely true, especially of the 
major figures. Perhaps for that reason some of the most enjoyable 
notices are those of minor figures of whom one knows just a little; 
Angela Brazil, for example, Baroness Orczy, W. W. Jacobs, A. E. W. 
Mason—somewhat surprisingly the son of a chartered accountant and 
born in Camberwell. Occasionally the opportunity has been taken to 
attempt comprehensive and critical examination of a man’s life work: 
the notice of Sir James Frazer may be almost definitive. To say of Lord 
Hewart that as a judge he was ‘ perhaps not quite so successful as he had 
been as an advocate’ and to describe his book, The New Despotism, as 
‘learned’ may be over-generous. Positive hostility to the subjects 
treated one does not find or expect to find but undue laudation is agree- 
ably rare. ‘The appeal of any particular notice must depend a good deal 
on one’s interest in its subject: with this reservation the ~otices of Sir 
Frank MacKinnon, C. W. Previté-Orton and Harry Lauder are especially 
felicitous. 

King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne W. L. Burn 


Charles de Gaulle: The Crucial Years 1943-1944, by Arthur Layton 
Funk (Norman: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. $5) records 
clearly and competently the development—or rather the failure to 
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develop—of the Roosevelt Administration’s French policy from the 
North African landings in 1942 to the liberation of Paris in 1944. It isa 
deplorable story. Professor Funk is no uncritical admirer of General 
de Gaulle, whose wartime tactlessness, intransigence and almost faultless 
sense of bad timing are clearly shown. But Washington’s policy is far 
more severely criticized. The conservative bias of Admiral Leahy and 
Mr. Robert Murphy, and Secretary Hull’s exaggerated reaction to the 
St. Pierre and Miquelon affair, together imparted an initial distortion to 
American policy. After the assassination of Admiral Darlan, the 
precipitate decision to support General Giraud proved a total failure, 
even from the strictly military point of view; indeed it was the disil- 
lusionment of American soldiers—especially General Eisenhower—with 
Giraud as a military leader and administrator which cost the latter 
American support in the final struggle with de Gaulle. But Mr, Funk 
makes plain that, whatever the origin of American mistakes, from January 
1944 President Roosevelt bore full personal responsibility for them. 
That de Gaulle’s fears about American intentions were not wholly un- 
founded is shown by the author’s account of the President’s attitude. 
It was compounded of distrust of de Gaulle, which the French leader 
did little to allay; disillusionment and pessimism about the future of 
France; the hope of a post-war understanding with Marshal Stalin at the 
expense of the old empires (to which a strong French government would 
prove an obstacle); and grossly mistaken expectations about likely 
developments in liberated France. The President clung stubbornly to 
the strangely assorted convictions that de Gaulle wanted to be a fascist 
dictator, that he was a tool of the communists, and that his advent would 
mean a bitter civil war in France, endangering American lines of com- 
munication; and for six months he resisted the recognition of de Gaulle 
for which his military and civilian advisers unanimously pressed. Thus, 
despite the title, this is a book about American policy; the views of 
other powers, especially Britain, and the struggle between the contending 
French groups themselves form the background rather than the substance, 
Mr. Funk shows that President Roosevelt’s dislike of de Gaulle did not 
lead him to hamper the revival of the French army, even when it fell 
under the latter’s control; and thaed*ranco-American co-operation was 
often close and friendly cwefywhere but at the very top. He has had 
access to both French and American records, and has interviewed most of 
the leading participants. It seems a pity in so scholarly a work that he has 
chosen to ‘ adapt’ or ‘ paraphrase’ a number of sources. The book is 
well written and free from jargon, though occasionally a little repetitive. 
It fulfils its promise ‘ to work through the conflicting arguments, facts, 
propaganda and accomplishments’ (political and military) ‘and in so 
doing to render justice equally to the French and the American points of 
view ’. 


Nuffield College, Oxford P, M. WriiraMs 


In his Economic Development of Communist China (University of California 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press, 1959. 56s. 6d.) Mr. 
Choh-Ming Li provides a detailed and careful analysis of the first 
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five-year plan of economic development, 1952-7. His book is of neces- 
sity mainly based on Chinese Communist published data, and Mr. Li 
is well aware of the serious shortcomings of this material. It is still 
very incomplete, especially in such matters as foreign trade, prices and 
conversion rates. While it is unlikely that the central authorities have 
deliberately falsified the statistics they put out, they themselves have to 
rely upon reports from local collectors of information whose training in 
such matters is often inadequate. Moreover, as in the U.S.S.R., no 
manager of a factory or an agricultural collective is going to admit that 
he has fallen below the planned production figure if he can possibly help 
it. All Mr. Li has to say about the consequent unreliability and frequent 
revision of official statistics has been amply borne out by events since he 
wrote, including official admission in Peking that first reports of produc- 
tion during the so-called ‘ great leap forward’ of 1958-9 were grossly 
exaggerated. Mr. Li’s book is primarily one for the economist, but is 
also of interest to all students of the Chinese scene. He concludes that in 
most fields of heavy industries the five-year plan was fulfilled, but the 
consumer industries lagged behind. He believes that the increase in 
food crops just kept ahead of population growth, although, in common 
with other observers, he considers that here lies the most serious difficulty 
for the future. He thinks that credits from the U.S.S.R. during the 
five years did not amount to more than 3 per cent. of the total net in- 
vestment for the plan. He has an especially interesting chapter on foreign 
trade and the balance of payments. He believes that the Chinese drive for 
trade with the free world is mainly intended to secure the necessary 
foteign exchange and to offset the deficits in Communist bloc trade. 
Remittances from overseas Chinese continue to constitute an invaluable 
‘invisible export’. The actual growth rate of the Chinese economy 
appears to have been less than the official claims, nevertheless the results 
were impressive and Mr. Li thinks that the aim of surpassing the overall 
industrial production of the United Kingdom by 1972 quite possible to 
achieve. 


University of Bristol F. C. Jones 


The Great Tide: the story of the 1953 flood disaster in Essex, by Hilda 
Grieve (Chelmsford: County Council of Essex, 1959. 30s.) is a docu- 
mentary history of modern times. It deals in great detail—the book is 
nearly 900 pages long—with the experience of the flood victims in Essex 
and the efforts of the local authorities to help them back to a normal life 
and to repair the damage to the sea walls. Its length seems to the re- 
viewer excessive, but at the same time it is an extremely well-written 
account of a momentous event. One of the chapters over which the 
historian will linger longest is the first, in which the centuries-old struggle 
between Essex and the sea is told succinctly in a matter of sixty-five pages. 
In Domesday times and throughout the Middle Ages the Essex marshes 
were valued grazing grounds for sheep, affording ewes’ milk cheese, 
mutton, skins, and wool. Embanking and improvement of the marsh 
seem to have been an enterprise of the later twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, as they were on the coast of Holland, in Lincolnshire, while 
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the fourteenth century was the period of anxious defence of the land against 
the angry onslaughts of the sea. Following a period of quiescence, 
fresh alarms were raised in the sixteenth century when a good deal of 
marshland, including Foulness and other islands off the coast, were 
inundated. Many of the storms mentioned here affected the whole east 
coast of England, but not always in the same way. The great storm of 
1592, which altered the course of the channel in the Wash and caused 
rapid silting along the south side, is not mentioned by Miss Grieve. 
But the other storms in the same reign seem to have resulted always in 
losses rather than gains of land for Essex. Desultory work on the banks 
continued through the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries until 
the period of the agricultural revolution, when the ploughing up of 
marshland, which had been common practice in Lincolnshire since the 
early seventeenth century, became a crusade in Essex and gave a new 
incentive to embanking projects. It is disappointing not to find in 
this otherwise excellent account some distinction between the two aspects 
of marshland management: protecting the land from the sea on the one 
hand, and embanking it with a view to improving it for farming on the 
other. It is true that the sea was a dictator prescribing the phases of 
activity and quiescence insofar as the building of protective banks was 
concerned. But the inhabitants of the coast were not always engaged in 
this negative activity. They made some more positive attempts to 
improve the condition of the marshland, and these can be related to the 
different phases of prosperity and depression in farming. The rhythm 
is perceptible in Miss Grieve’s remarks on embanking in the thirteenth 
century and the ploughing campaign of the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. But on the whole the historical chapter is formless because 
it fails to draw attention to these different periods of positive and negative 
action on the marsh. This is a small criticism, however, when set against 
the merits of this book—its careful accuracy and sympathetic treatment 
of its subject. 


University of Leicester Joan Turrsk 


The nationalization of the Suez Canal Company by President Nasser, 
the outbreak of the Poznan riots in Poland, and the revolutionary uprising 
in Hungary were, in the first instance, domestic events; they rapidly 
attained world-wide importance. They provide the major interest in 
Documents on International Affairs, 1956 (London: O.U.P., for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1959. 84s.) The editor, Dr. Noble 
Frankland, has put together an unusually readable collection, which 
includes, in addition to the basic official material emanating from the two 
London conferences, the United Nations Organization, and similar 
formal gatherings, some well-chosen examples of the excited domestic 
oratory of the time. On the British side there are extracts from the 
Commons debates on the Suez crisis, in which the initial agreement and 
rapidly growing rift between the Government and Opposition view- 
points are sufficiently illustrated. Some of the later and more impassioned 
exchanges—including for example Mr. Gaitskell’s broadcast of 29 October 
—are not included; perhaps because the ‘ultimate repercussions of the 
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domestic brawl are not, after all, relevant to a volume of documents on 
international affairs. Certainly there are enough of the directly relevant, 
including the full text of Colonel Nasser’s enormously long speech (36 
pages) on 26 July 1956. The material on the exactly contemporaneous 
Hungarian crisis occupies less than half the space of the Suez crisis, 
mainly because all forms of international action on Hungary’s behalf were 
so hopelessly ineffectual from the start. There are some instructive 
extracts giving the relative assessments of the two crises by the two most 
prominent ‘ neutrals ’, Tito and Nehru, Some examples might have been 
added of opinion and policy in those smaller Western states which were so 
profoundly shaken by the rift between the leading Western powers. It 
comes as a surprise to discover from the remaining documents how much 
else was happening in the world during this critical year. The careful 
arrangement and scrupulously objective introductory surveys to the 
various sections could not easily be bettered. 


London School of Economics W. N. MeEp.iicorr 


There is nothing provincial or even national about the collection of 
papers read to the third conference of Irish historians at Belfast in 1957, 
edited by Professor Michael Roberts under the title of Historical Studies: 
II (London: Bowes & Bowes, 1959. 10s. 6d.). Professor Hay has 
contributed a sensitive and suggestive essay on historical semantics, 
emphasizing the complicated and illogical manner in which human actions 
and human relationships have given rise to technical words and concepts 
which, though wrongly interpreted may falsify, when rightly analysed may 
illuminate many historical processes. Mr. John Watt, in a survey of the 
present state of medieval canon law studies, suggests that for all its 
preoccupation with the papacy, canonist teaching recognized and possibly 
assisted the growth of secular authority. Mr. Beckett reviews the Con- 
federation of Kilkenny and warns against the danger of treating it as 
anything other than a characteristic seventeenth-century product, rooted 
in religion and constitutionalism. Professor Briggs, drawing on some of 
the work being done for Chartist Studies under his editorship, examines the 
economic stimulus to Chartism and the differences in class and outlook 
between its supporters. Mr. Lyons discusses Parnell’s economic ideas 
and keeps a level balance between his fundamental sanity and moderation 
and the various tactical retreats and advances he made in economic policy 
under the political pressures of his stormy career. Finally Professor 
McCracken, applying Namierite methods to the Cape parliament in the 
period 1854-1910 gives a fascinating glimpse of the rapid transition from 
almost medieval conditions—reluctance to vote or serve, the superior 
claims of seasonal agricultural occupations, the localism engendered by 
lack of transport, the relative insignificance of the legislatorial function— 
to the beginnings of the modern scene brought about by responsible 
government, railways, and the Afrikaner Bond. If the volume as a 
whole forms no more than a kind of historical dors d’oeuvres, it does, as it 
should, whet the appetite. All the papers have their attractions and most 
readers will have their personal predilections. The reviewer’s private 
selection would be Mr. McCracken’s essay for the charm of novelty, 
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Mr. Briggs’s for treating a hackneyed theme with freshness and insight, 
and Mr. Hay’s for raising an important, neglected, and universal theme. 


University of St. Andrews NorRMAN GASH 


The Dutch National Archives have issued a Supplement Beschrijving van 
de Doap-, Trouwen-, en Begraafboeken van Overledenen, edited by H. Brouwer 
(The Hague: Ministerie van Onderwijs, Kunsten, en Wetenschapper, 
1959). This relates to tax-collectors’ records for South Holland and is 
supplementary to the List of registers of births, marriages and deaths 
before the introduction of the éat civil. It is supplementary to the similar 
list published in 1929. A map of the district covered is appended. 

London C. JOHNSON 


Over two thousand separate items and forty-six pages of index indicate 
that Swiss enthusiasm for historical writing does not grow less and make 
the Bibliographie der Schweizergeschichte, 1957 (Ziirich: Verlag Leemann, 
1958) ever more valuable as an indispensable, but uncritical, guide to the 
year’s publications. 

University of Sheffield G. R. Porrer 


A second edition of the magnificent Suomen Historian Kartasto, Atlas of 
Finnish History, edited by Eino Jutikkala (Helsinki: Werner Séderstrém, 
1959), has just been published. It deserves especial mention since the 
atlas is virtually bilingual: preface, table of contents, titles of individual 
maps and notes of explanation for them, are all given in Finnish and in 
English—only the historical bibliography for the maps at the end of the 
volume is given in Finnish only. It is known that the editor would have 
liked to provide an English translation also to this last section of the 
atlas, but the added cost for an already expensive production, made 
possible only by the generosity of the publishing firm under whose 
imprint the atlas appears, proved prohibitive. Much research, supported 
by grants from the publishers, has gone into the maps, and the amount of 
historical information presented visually in them is astonishing. The 
seventy-four maps are therefore not only of the greatest interest and im- 
portance for scholars concerned with Scandinavian and Baltic history, 
but possess intrinsic value from the methodological point of view. One 
can only hope that other countries will copy the Finnish model. 


London School of Economics RAGNHILD HatTron 


The Victoria County History of Essex (London: O.U.P. for the Institute 
of Historical Research, 1959. 1058.) is the first to devote a volume entirely 
to a county bibliography. It is divided into three sections, one dealing 
with general topics, another with biography and family history, arid a 
third with individual places and regions. There are also two articles on 
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Essex libraries, and full indices prepared by Mr. W. R. Powell, the editor 
of all the Essex volumes. An Essex bibliography was first planned as 
long ago as 1891. Here is the fruit, nearly seventy years later. Still, 
many counties have made similar plans and have produced nothing but 
wind; and the long gestation of Essex libraries and historians has at 
least produced a much larger bibliography than we should have got, say, 
forty years ago. The introduction to the bibliography should be read 
by all those in other counties who desire to emulate this most valuable 
companion and guide to the printed sources of local history. It is 
impossible in a short notice to indicate the range of this volume, which 
among many other difficult sources combs the formidable collection of 
Parliamentary Papers. Only those who have tried to do likewise in 
other counties will appreciate the value of this one contribution alone. 
The book is designed to be a companion to the other Essex volumes in 
the Victoria History, and as an instrument in the preparation of future 
volumes; but it will obviously be of incalculable value to hundreds of 
amateur local historians scattered in the Essex towns and parishes. One 
can best pay tribute to this volume by saying that one is consumed with 
envy of Essex for possessing such a guide to the printed sources. Mr. 
Powell is to be warmly congratulated on the completion of this seven 
years’ labour. 


All Souls College, Oxford W. G. Hoskins 


Few scholars have done more for the expansion of local history in 
recent years than Dr. W. G. Hoskins. In contrast to the writers of theses 
and specialist monographs, on whom the advance of knowledge now so 
much depends, he is equally at home in the medieval and modern periods 
and can see the story as a whole: and no one has more emphasized the 
truth that the local historian must know his subject ‘on the ground’, 
The topographical approach, based on a combination of field work and 
documentary research, is indeed his most distinctive contribution. His 
view of the purpose of local history, when he pauses to consider it, is 
frankly nostalgic—the reconstruction of the age-old, self-contained 
community which has so largely disintegrated under the impact of recent 
change. But this underlying philosophy, as Hazlitt said of the allegory 
in the ‘ Faerie Queene ’, ‘ won’t bite ’ for in fact he is continually showing 
that the pursuit is sufficiently justified by the sheer enjoyment of it. His 
latest book, Local History in England (London: Longmans, 1959. 21s.) is 
a guide to amateurs and, as such, complementary to Mr. R. B. Pugh’s 
How to Write a Parish History. It is the fruit of many years’ research, 
teaching and correspondence which have given him a thorough under- 
standing of the needs of those for whom he writes. His parish historian 
is to Mr. Pugh’s, as a fell walker to a cragsman. One doubts whether 
he will ever reach the summit without a rope, thrown down by a kind 
friend willing to help him with his Latin, But he can get a good way up, 
with the aid of a stout pair of boots and by keeping his eyes open, and he 
may sometimes find paths along the lower levels which a more heavily 
equipped mountaineer might miss. Dr. Hoskins is full of suggestions 
which even an unlearned investigator can profitably pursue. His advice 
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to such students is to work backwards, starting with living memory and 
the straightforward records of the last century rather than with the com- 
plexities of Domesday and medieval manorial descents. Yet he offers no 
prospect of parish history without tears, for though he minimizes the 
importance of specialist knowledge, he insists on the need for scholarly 
accuracy and laborious patience in the layman no less than in the expert. 
He writes throughout with sympathy and sound judgment and his 
fertility in ideas and flair for unusual sources make the book well worth 
reading by a wider historical public than that to which it is primarily 
addressed. The only important gap in his survey is the scanty treatment 
of Poor Law records. He has deliberately excluded certain aspects, such 
as political and institutional history, which have already been sufficiently 
dealt with elsewhere. On the other hand, the chapter on the topography 
of towns is something which only Dr. Hoskins himself could give us. 


University of Birmingham Puiuie StTYLEs 


Professor R. A. Humphrey’s Latin American History, a Guide to the 
Literature in English (published for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs by the Oxford University Press, 1958. 25s.) is a companion to the 
series of monographs sponsored by the Institute on the individual Latin 
American States. The literature in English on Latin America is enormous 
in volume and very varied in character and merit; a selective bibliography 
of this kind is a most valuable guide not only to the general reader but 
also to the serious student. Professor Humphreys defines History 
broadly and provides many references (though not, of course, a com- 
prehensive guide) to works in the related fields of geography and sociology. 
He has produced the very best kind of selective bibliography: admirably 
arranged, by topics, for ease of consultation; as comprehensive as can 
be expected, given consistent principles of selection; and furnished with 
terse and penetrating critical comment. 


University College, Ibadan J. H. Parry 


Planned as a volume d’ hommage for William Ezra Lingelbach, who was 
until his retirement in 1946 professor of European history in the University 
of Pennsylvania, a Guide to the Diplomatic Archives of Western Europe, 
edited by Daniel H. Thomas and Lynn M. Case (Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1959. $7.50) has been compiled mainly by ‘ for- 
mer students, or students of students, or colleagues ’ of Dr. Lingelbach. 
It brings together a great deal of useful information and some useless 
comment such as the remark that ‘the more picturesque sections of 
London are some distance from the P.R.O., but the excellent public 
transportation system offsets this disadvantage’. The editors refer to 
* delays in editing and publishing ’ and these no doubt help to explain why 
the information about Great Britain, and probably other countries with 
whose archives the reviewer is less familiar, is in important respects 
already out of date. In view of the dominant role played by Prussian 
archive scholars from Ranke onwards in the development of historical 
techniques as well as of their intrinsic importance for the study of European 
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history, the most serious omission is the absence of any reference to the 
Prussian archives. This gap is not concealed but rather floodlit by the 
inclusion of an informative chapter on one of the middle German states, 
Bavaria, and of a section on the German archives (limited to the period 
after 1867). 

University of Edinburgh D. B. Horn 


Both the range of Professor F. P. Wilson’s interests within the period 
covered, and his concern for minute particulars, are reflected in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean Studies Presented to Frank Percy Wilson in honour of his seventieth 
birthday (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 42s.)—a collection of nineteen 
essays, plus a ‘select’ but extensive list of the recipient’s writings. 
Only two essays deal with questions of interest principally to historians: 
a rather pedestrian survey by Godfrey Davies of Hume’s ‘ History of the 
Reign of James I’, and a much more interesting piece by J. G. 
McManaway, printing and discussing a Scottish docurnent of 1599 
which has affinities with the English ‘ Bond of Association’ of 1584. 
To these may be added Agnes Latham’s essay on Ralegh’s Instructions 
o bis Son, which contains not only a good general discussion of the work 
and its genre, but gives us a new Ralegh letter which is a real addition 
to the prose of the age—‘ All is vanity and wearynes yet such a wearynes 
and vanitye that wee shall ever complayne of it and love it for all that’. 
John Crow has become, I suppose, the first person since the seventeenth 
century to read Thomas Bretnor’s almanacs and prognostications from 
beginning to end, and has extracted some wretched verse (collectors, 
please note a Chaucer allusion on p. 253), and a mixed bag of catch- 
phrases. Two valuable scholarly studies are those of Mary Lascelles 
and Kathleen Tillotson, The former discusses the history of the poet 
and his Pegasus in European literature; where Perseus intrudes, a 
reference to T. W. Baldwin’s ‘ Perseus Purloins Pegasus’ (Philo/ogical 
Quarterly, xx, 1941, 361-70) would have been in place. The latter traces 
Donne’s reputation from 1800 to 1872; let me add an unlikely appearance 
of the poet in the epigraph to a chapter of a novel: Marryat in The King’s 
Own, vol. ii, ch. 12, quotes Satire III, 77-9. In the most substantial 
essays dealing with major literary works, J. B. Leishman discusses Shakes- 
peare’s treatment in the Sonnets of the immortalizing power of poetry, 
in relation to a wide range of poets from Pindar onwards; and Helen 
Gardner reinterprets Donne’s ‘The Ecstasy’. A tantalizingly brief 
essay by Peter Alexander, taking its start from T. S. Eliot on Oshe/io, 
arouses some regret that there is not more discussion of basic critical 
questions in the volume. To conclude, there is a lively and characteristic 
‘ open letter’ by Dover Wilson on Granville-Barker and others. Even 
the Clarendon Press slips now and then, but the only real nasty misprint 
I have noted is ‘ the god Dionysius ’ (p. 103). 

King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne J]. C. Maxweir 
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history, the most serious omission is the absence of any reference to the 
Prussian archives. This gap is not concealed but rather floodlit by the 
inclusion of an informative chapter on one of the middle German states, 
Bavaria, and of a section on the German archives (limited to the period 
after 1867). 

University of Edinburgh D. B. Horn 


Both the range of Professor F. P. Wilson’s interests within the period 
covered, and his concern for minute particulars, are reflected in E/izabethan 
and Jacobean Studies Presented to Frank Percy Wilson in honour of his seventieth 
birthday (Oxtord: Clarendon Press, 1959. 42s.)—a collection of nineteen 
essays, plus a ‘select’ but extensive list of the recipient’s writings. 
Only two essays deal with questions of interest principally to historians: 
a rather pedestrian survey by Godfrey Davies of Hume’s ‘ History of the 
Reign of James 1’, and a much more interesting piece by |. G. 
McManaway, printing and discussing a Scottish document of 1599 
which has affinities with the English ‘ Bond of Association’ of 1584. 
To these may be added Agnes Latham’s essay on Ralegh’s Instructions 
0 his Son, which contains not only a good general discussion of the work 
and its genre, but gives us a new Ralegh letter which is a real addition 
to the prose of the age—‘ All is vanity and wearynes yet such a wearynes 
and vanitye that wee shall ever complayne of it and love it for all that’ 
John Crow has become, I suppose, the first person since the seventeenth 
century to read Thomas Bretnor’s almanacs and prognostications from 
beginning to end, and has extracted some wretched verse (collectors, 
please note a Chaucer allusion on p. 253), and a mixed bag of catch 
phrases. Two valuable scholarly studies are those of Mary Lascelles 
and Kathleen Tillotson, The former discusses the history of the poet 
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This, the first of 8 volumes, contains all the known royal docu- 
ments of Maleolar IV (1153-1165) with a full introduction 
and commentary. Roy. 8v0. 440 pp. 635. 


Edinburgh University Press 


AGENTS‘ NELSON 


Scotland in the Middle Ages was a kingdom in which it was the duty of the 
king to rule, and it is by this criterion that each reign must be judged. His- 
torians have given prominence to the relations of the Scottish crown with 
England, and with the Church, but thes: are only sections of the whole work 
of government. Government embraces justice, finance and the administration 
of the king’s rights, and the essential muaterial for a study of it ie the written 
acts of the kings of Scote—charters, letters, brieves. ‘These are at present widely 
dispersed over many publications, whili: some acts have never been printed 
at all, This new series will draw together such scattered material within the 
‘compass of a single work, under the general title Regesta Regum Scottorum. 
There will be seven volumes giving the; full texts of the written acts of the 
sovereigns of Scotland from the accession af Malcolm IV in 1153 to the return 
of James I from England in 1424. In addition, an eighth volume will give 
facsimiles of selecced original documents. 

The first volume consists of the acts of Kiing Malcolm IV, 1153-65, along with 
Seottish royal acts prior t 1153 which were omitted from Sir Archibald 
Lawrie’s Early Scottish Charters (1905). There are 320 items and the English 
Summaries of the texts can be read contifisously by themselves. The introduc- 
tion gives a comprehensive history of the period and shows that in the hands of 
the young Malcolm the Scottish monarchiy was not idle. The volume as a whole 
presents a fully~documented picture of Scutland and its government in the 
mid-twelfth century. 
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